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IMITATION  AND  THE  CONDITIONED  REFLEX 


By  George  Humphrey,  Wesleyan  University 


IMPORTANCE    OF    IMITATION 

One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  the  observer  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  alike  is  what  seems  a  universal  tendency 
to  do  as  others  do,  to  imitate.  Everywhere  may  be  seen  ex- 
amples of  action  apparently  done  not  because  the  individual 
has  himself  decided  that  such  an  action  fits  the  particular  situ- 
ation but  because  such  and  such  another  individual  is  perform- 
ing or  has  performed  the  same  action.  The  sheep  which  turns 
aside  in  the  road  will,  if  the  man  or  dog  in  charge  is  not  alert, 
take  with  it  half  the  flock  before  it  can  be  turned  back.  The  boy 
coming  home  from  school  who  throws  a  stone  at  a  cat  will  be 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  boys  who  are  passing.  The  lady  who 
goes  into  a  store,  enquires  anxiously  what  "  is  being  worn  " 
and,  however  her  heart  is  set  upon  a  garment  of  a  particular 
kind,  she  will  instantly  reject  it  if  it  be  "  out  of  fashion."  If 
the  members  of  my  "  set "  wear  their  trousers  turned  up, 
mine  are  turned  up.  If  they  wear  them  down,  mine  are 
turned  down.  If  they  eat  asparagus  with  their  fingers,  I  eat 
mine  with  my  fingers ;  if  with  a  fork,  I  do  the  same.  If  they 
rise  when  the  Governor  of  the  State  begins  a  speech,  I  rise, 
even  though  I  am  ignorant  of  the  custom.  And,  almost  auto- 
matically, I  sit  when  they  sit.  It  is  almost  platitudinous  to  say 
that  imitation  plays  a  most  profound  part  in  our  relations  with 
our  fellow  men,  and  is  responsible  in  a  very  large  degree  for 
the  difference  between  the  hermit  and  the  member  of  a  state. 
Other  factors  undoubtedly  enter  in,  but  it  is  certain  that  not 
a  small  part  of  the  effect  of  our  fellow  men  upon  us  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  serve  as  copies  for  our  own  actions. 
The  philosophers  have  from  earliest  time  recognized  the  im- 
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portance  of  such  influence.  From  Plato  down  they  have  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  for  good  copies,  upon  the  force  of 
good  and  bad  example.  And  from  time  immemorial  imita- 
tion has  been  used  in  education,  consciously  and  unconsciously, 
and  its  importance  stressed  by  those  who  concerned  themselves 
with  the  rationale  of  instruction.  A  moment's  thought  will 
convince  of  the  large  part  which  it  plays  in  school  life.  From 
arrival  in  the  kindergarten  the  little  boy  begins  to  be  with 
other  children  and  to  do  as  they  do;  he  begins  to  find  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  he  cannot  do  but  which  can  be 
done  by  the  teacher.  Soon  he  tries  to  do  as  the  teacher  does. 
When  the  teacher  writes  a  beautifully  shaped  A  or  a  beauti- 
fully rounded  a  upon  his  paper,  he  watches  with  eager  eyes 
to  try  and  make  one  like  it.  When  the  teacher  sings,  he  tries 
to  sing  like  her.  When  she  writes  something  on  the  black- 
board and  says  "  cow,"  the  child  says  "  cow."  When  she 
writes  a  figure  and  says  "  seven,"  the  child  says  "  seven."  If 
she  straightens  up  her  back  and  says  that  "  she  wants  to  see  the 
class  sit  up,"  the  children  look  at  her  and  each  other  and  "  sit 
up."  When  the  teacher  takes  the  class  into  the  hall  or  road 
to  teach  them  their  drill,  she  must  first  go  through  the  exer- 
cises. For  no  telling  the  children  what  to  do  will  be  as  effec- 
tive as  telling  them  what  she  is  going  to  do  and  doing  it. 
Later  when  the  class  is  learning  manual  work,  the  instructor 
must  first  take  the  tool  and  "  pattern."  In  the  French  lesson 
the  master  must  first  say  the  French  word.  Often  when  the 
class  does  not  seem  able  to  perform  any  activity,  the  teacher 
will  bring  out  the  best  pupil  for  a  copy.^  This  is  true  not 
only  of  the  teacher  and  of  school  subjects.  Almost  every 
action  which  the  boy  performs  is  completely  modified  by  the 
way  the  other  boys  do  it.  His  dress,  his  talk,  even  his  walk 
are  dictated  by  the  precepts  of  good  form.  Imitation  is  of  the 
other  pupils  at  least  as  much  as  of  the  teacher.  No  detail 
is  too  large  or  too  small,  nothing  too  serious  or  too  trivial. 
Our  whole  system  of  education,  whether  in  the  formal  stage 
of  school  or  in  the  more  desultory  stages  of  home  and  the 
street,  is  shot  through  and  through  with  actions  performed  in 
reproduction  of  the  actions  of  others.  By  its  very  universality 
and  apparent  simplicity  this  class  of  action  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  educator.  But  the  simple  answers  given 
to  what  seemed  a  relatively  simple  problem  do  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  modern  thought,  which  sees  in  simplicity  the 
sign  to  cry  halt  and  investigate.  There  is  here  presented  an 
analysis  of  the  seemingly  simple  process  of  imitation  and  an 
attempt  to  show  that  it  consists  of  highly  complex  integra- 

1  Cf.  The  Fugleman  in  the  army. 
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tions  of  a  peculiar  type  of  conditioned  reflex;  incidentally 
certain  previous  theories  will  be  criticized  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  better  explanation  of  the  view  proposed. 

NATURE   OF   IMITATION 

The  fundamental  thing  about  an  imitative  response  is  that  it 
is  similar  to  the  stimulus  which  produced  it.     Putting  this  the 
other  way   round,   the   fundamental   thing  about   a  stimulus 
which  produces  an  imitative  response  is  that  it  is  similar  to 
the  response  which  it  evokes.     I  may  imitate  the  sound  of  a 
locomotive  more  or  less  successfully,  the  gait  of  a  man  walking 
down  the  street,  the  action  of  a  crowd  taking  off  their  hats. 
In  each  case  the  response  I  make  is  in  some  way  similar  to  the 
stimulus.     Take  now  a  reflex  of  the  so-called  "  chain  "  type,^ 
where  a  stimulus  A  produces  response  B  which  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  response  C,  which  again  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  response  D, 
etc.     An  example  of  this  is,  according  to  Sherrington,  to  be 
found  in  the  act  of  deglutition  and  the  crawling  of  the  earth- 
worm.    Suppose,  then,  that  of  the  chain  B,  C,  D, 
set  on  foot  by  the  stimulus  A,  B  and  C  are  identical;  then 
there  results  a  stimulus  A  producing  a  reaction  B  which  acts 
again  as  the  stimulus  for  the  same  reaction  B.     Let  us  take 
an  example.     When  a  man  feeds  a  printing  press  he  goes 
through  a  complicated  series  of  movements  each   of   which 
when  completed  serves  as  the  stimulus   for  the  next  move- 
ment.   He  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  stop  instantly  at 
the  middle  of  the  process  in  putting  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  be- 
cause, by  force  of  habit,  as  we  say,  the  one  movement  leads 
on  to  the  next.    Now  when  a  complete  unit  of  putting  in  one 
piece  of  paper  and  putting  the  hand  back  is  finished,  the  man 
is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  he  was  before  going  through 
the  process  at  all,  and  he  automatically  takes  the  next  piece 
of  paper  and  puts  it  into  the  machine.     The  activity  is  cir- 
cular; when  once  completed  it  tends  to  be  repeated.     Now  in 
this  case  there  are  a  large  number  of  extraneous  stimuli ;  there 
is  the  stimulus  of  the  noise  of  the  machine,  the  sight,  weight, 
and  "  feel,"  of  the  paper,  etc.,  and  all  those  are  necessary  for 
the  movement.     Further,  between  the  action  which  serves  as 
a  stimulus  and  the  repetition  of  action  there  is  the  whole 
series  of  movements  constituting  the  unit.     But  suppose  that 
our  unit  is  very  small  so  that  the  response  acts  as  a  direct 
stimulus  for  and  identical  response.     Take  the  case  of  the 
child  to  whom  increase  of  pressure  on  the  hands  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  movement  of  pushing  away.     Then  when  he 

2  Herrick,  Principles  of  Neurology,  Chapter  iv. 
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pushes  on  the  wall,  the  harder  he  pushes,  the  more  pressure 
there  will  be  on  his  hands,  and  so  he  will  push  still  harder  until 
he  has  reached  his  physiological  limits  or  until  some  other 
stimulus  intervened.  This  is  a  pure  example  of  what  is  known 
as  "  circular  reaction,"  where  the  response  acts  as  a  stimulus 
for  furthering  similar  activity.  Such  circular  activity  may  be 
produced  in  different  ways.  There  is  the  case  of  a  crying  baby. 
Originally  the  stimulus  was  perhaps  a  pain,  but  as  the  child 
cries  he  hears  himself  crying.  Then  we  have  S  producing  R, 
and  with  it  the  auditory  stimulus  Sj,  the  sound  of  the  baby's 
own  cry  in  the  baby's  ears.  Hence  by  the  law  of  substitution 
of  stimuli,  S2,  the  auditory  stimulus,  produces  R,  the  reaction, 
and  the  more  the  baby  cries  the  more  he  cries.  Now  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  infant  whether  the  auditory 
stimulus,  once  established,  comes  from  himself  or  from  another 
child.  Whenever  he  hears  the  sound  of  crying  he  will  cry, 
until  the  reflex  has  disappeared  by  "  lack  of  support  "  from 
the  primary  stimulus,^  that  is,  until  he  grows  up  and  is  not 
accustomed  to  hear  himself  crying.  That  is  why  the  sound  of 
a  crying  baby  does  not  bring  shrieks  from  a  company  of  adults ; 
the  reflex  has  died  out  from  lack  of  use.^  A  similar  phe- 
nomenon may  be  observed  with  animals.  One  restive  dog 
will  keep  the  whole  dog  population  of  the  district  barking. 
A  crowing  cock  will  start  all  other  cocks  crowing.  Action  of 
this  type  may  be  regarded  as  the  elementary  unit  of  imitation. 
It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  man  and  animals  have  senses 
by  which  they  can  perceive  the  reactions  to  stimuli  from  the 
same  or  other  senses.  It  is  a  particular  kind  of  conditioned 
reflex,  where  the  response  acts  as  a  secondary  stimulus.  It 
comes  from  a  psychological  inbreeding,  a  kind  of  partheno- 
genesis of  behavior. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  imitation  may  come  about, 
but  by  slightly  different  means.  Suppose  that  a  herd  of 
cattle  is  feeding  together  and  something  occurs  to  startle 
them,  perhaps  the  sound  of  a  gun.  They  all  manifest  signs 
of  fear  and  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  Any  individual, 
A,  will,  as  he  runs,  see  his  fellows  running,  and  this  will 
always  have  occurred  whatever  the  stimulus.  Hence  the  sight 
of  a  running  fellow  will  act  as  the  conditioned  stimulus  for 
the  activity  of  running.  If  now  I  drive  a  frightened  animal 
into  the  field  with  the  originally  placid  herd,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  whole  body  will  be  stirred  up  to  activity,  especially 
at  night  when  there  are  fewer  conflicting  stimuli.  Thus 
Breed*  reports  that  pigeons  placed  in  a  cage  where  they  could 

3  V.  Yerkes  &  Morgulis,  Psychological  Bulletin,  1909,  pp.  257-273. 
*  Behavior  Monographs,  No.  1. 
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see  other  pigeons  eating,  pecked  the  ground  although  no  food 
was  given  them.  The  sight  of  other  birds  pecking  had  become 
a  conditioned  stimulus  for  pecking.  Here  the  imitation  is 
direct  from  other  animals,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  animal's 
own  activity. 

There  are  still  other  ways  in  which  imitation  may  arise,  but 
all  depend  upon  the  fundamental  process  of  the  conditioned 
reflex.  For  instance,  the  child  lying  in  the  cradle  makes  many 
combinations  of  muscular  responses  to  various  stimuli,  such 
as  kicking  or  gurgling.^  The  whole  organism  may  be  thrown 
into  an  intense  activity  by  a  single  strong  stimulus.  If  then 
the  mother  gurgles  at  the  same  time,  gurgling  on  some  future 
occasion  may  cause  kicking  or  a  dozen  other  actions  from  the 
repertoire,  and  no  one  then  says  that  the  child  is  imitating. 
But  if  the  mother  happens  to  gurgle  at  the  same  time  as  the 
child  is  gurgling  and  making  few  other  movements,  and 
gurgles  more  frequently  when  the  child  gurgles,  then  after 
a  time  the  gurgle  from  the  mother  will  call  forth  the  "  imita- 
tive "  gurgle  from  the  child.  Here  the  original  secondary 
stimulus  comes  from  without,  and  we  have  a  kind  of  con- 
verse of  type  one.  There  may  be  other  types,  but  all  will  be 
found  to  depend,  as  these  do,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
conditioned  reflex  where  the  secondary  stimulus  is  similar  to 
the  reaction.  Imitative  action  may  be  defined  as  action  in- 
volving a  conditioned  reflex  the  secondary  stimulus  of  which 
is  similar  to  the  reaction. 

IMITATION    NOT  AN    INSTINCT 

There  is  thus  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  child  has  a 
special  faculty  or  innate  disposition  to  imitate.  James  talks 
of  "  the  instinct  of  imitating  gesture  "  and  includes  imitation 
in  his  list  of  "  special  human  instincts "  handed  down  by 
heredity.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  examination  of  the 
general  theory  of  instinct ;  but  in  imitation  at  least  we  have  an 
activity  which  was  originally  classed  as  a  hereditary  reaction 
and  which  must  now  be  classed  as  a  learned  reaction.  In 
fact,  we  can  see  no  essential  difference  between  imitation  and 
any  other  conditioned  reflex  activity,  the  only  distinction  being 
the  minor  one  of  the  similarity  between  the  secondary  stimu- 
lus and  the  response.  Apart  from  this,  the  imitative  reflex 
may  be  treated  exactly  as  any  other.  It  may  be  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  our  activities — integrated — or  it  may  be  left  in- 
dependent. I  may  form  a  whole  complex  of  imitative  actions 
as  in  the  complicated  play  of  older  children,  or  I  may  leave 

"*  This  example  is  due  to  Doctor  Dearborn. 
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one  reflex  entirely  unconnected  with  all  the  rest  of  my  per- 
sonality, entirely  unintegrated,  as  when  I  cross  my  arms  after 
another  does  so.  Integration  in  general  has  been  treated  very 
fully  in  the  literature ;  but  as  the  integration  of  imitative 
actions  is  of  particular  interest,  this  will  next  be  dealt  with. 

INTEGRATION    OF    IMITATIVE    ACTIONS 

Take  a  simple  example  of  a  childish  imitation.  "  George. 
Age  1  year,  8  months.  The  other  day  there  was  a  man  at  our 
house  fixing  the  wall  paper  in  one  of  the  rooms.  That  eve- 
ning George  took  a  small  camp  chair  and,  pushing  it  to  the 
wall,  got  up  in  it  and  rubbed  the  paper  up  and  down.  He 
did  this  two  or  three  times."**  Or  "  Emma.  Age  2  years,  4 
months.  Emma  saw  a  girl  out  of  doors  throwing  up  a  ball, 
running  to  catch  it  and  laughing.  For  an  hour  or  more  after, 
Emma  ran  about  the  room,  making  believe  to  catch  it,  running 
about  and  laughing."^ 

These  two  examples  show  the  general  working  of  the  mech- 
anism described.  The  act  once  imitated  serves  as  its  own 
stimulus.  The  little  boy  went  on  with  the  whole  cycle  "  two 
or  three  times."  The  little  girl  ran  about  "  for  an  hour  or 
more."  Another  little  boy  who  had  seen  his  mother  wash  the 
windows  "  would  not  stop  till  his  mother  told  him  to — at  the 
end  of  an  hour  I  think."  Thorndike's  cat  is  famous,  which 
discovered  it  could  climb  on  to  a  table,  and  did  so  until  Thorn- 
dike  grew  "  tired  of  the  game."  The  general  connection  be- 
tween imitation  and  repetition  is  very  marked.  In  fact  it  is 
hard  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  whether 
repetition  is  not  "  self-imitation  "  just  as  often  as  it  is  response 
to  repeated  stimuli.  Here  we  have  repetition  of  an  action  imi- 
tated from  others ;  this  may  be  either  response  to  repeated 
stimuli  or  imitation  of  self,  the  primary  and  secondary  stimuli 
being  identical.  In  either  case  the  examples  show  the  way  in 
which  integration  adds  step  by  step  to  the  system. 

This  method  by  which  imitative  units  combine  with  them- 
selves to  form  "  higher  units  "  of  conduct  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  simple  example.  "  Bertha.  Age  1  year. 
Bertha's  mother  dips  the  comb  in  the  wash  basin  when  she 
combs  Bertha's  hair.  If  Bertha  is  given  a  comb  she  strikes 
the  edge  of  the  basin  with  it,  but  puts  it  in  her  mouth  as, 
often  as  to  her  head."®  Here  we  have  originally  the  visual 
stimulus  of  a  certain  motion  of  the  arm  (mother's)  when  a 
comb  is  in  the  hand.    The  imitation  seems  to  arise  somewhat  as 

«  Child  Observations,  Russell,  No.  42  (Heath's  Pedagogical  Library). 

7  Ibid.,  121 ;  see  also  120  and  24. 

8  Russell,  op.  cit.,  2. 
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follows:  primary  stimulus,"  say  sight  of  a  bright  object, 
reaction  movement  of  the  arm,  secondary  stimulus  sight  of 
arm  moving.  Sg,  the  sight  of  the  arm  moving  will  at  first 
provoke  the  reaction  of  moving  the  arm  again.  This  will 
soon  become  inhibited  because  the  original  primary  stimulus 
will  be  absent,  and  thus  the  reaction  will  die  out.  Now  comes 
the  fresh  stimulus  of  the  comb,  which  at  the  same  time  substi- 
tutes "  hand  with  a  comb  "  for  "  moving  hand "  as  the  ex- 
citing stimulus,  and  inhibits^"  the  inhibition  of  the  original  re- 
flex. There  is  now  operative  and  uninhibited  the  reaction  of 
moving  the  arm  at  the  visual  stimulus  of  a  comb  in  the  hand. 
When  the  child  is  given  a  comb  she  moves  her  arm.  It  is 
notable,  however,  that  she  "  puts  it  to  her  mouth  as  often  as 
to  her  head,"  i.  e.,  the  movements  she  makes  are  not  new 
ones  but  those  she  has  already  performed.  She  had  learned 
already  by  trial  and  error  to  strike  something  with  an  object 
in  her  hand,  to  bring  the  object  to  her  head  and  to  her  mouth. 
When  she  had  seen  her  hand  moving  it  had  been  with  these 
motions,  and  therefore  by  conditioned  reflex  it  is  these  motions 
which  she  reproduces.  She  did  not  "  learn "  the  peculiar 
motion  of  combing  the  hair  by  imitation.  She  did  not  "  copy  " 
her  mother's  movement  but  reacted  with  a  movement  already 
in  her  repertoire. 

This  comparatively  simple  imitative  act  is  found  then  to 
consist  of  the  following  processes:  (1)  An  imitative  con- 
ditioned reflex  is  formed,  (2)  this  is  inhibited,  (3)  the  inhibi- 
tion is  inhibited  by  a  new  stimulus  and  at  the  same  time  (4) 
a  new  conditioned  reflex  is  formed,  leaving  (5)  the  imitative 
reflex  the  stimulus  for  which  is  motion  of  the  hand  holding  a 
certain  object.  Such^^  imitative  reflexes  are  very  common.^' 
Yet  another  step  in  the  integration  comes  when  the  child  on 
seeing  the  object  puts  it  in  his  hand.  E.  g.,  "  Roy.  Age  2  years, 
9  months.    Roy  went  across  the  street  where  carpenters  were 

8  This  explanation  is  of  course  only  tentative  and  schematic.  There 
are  not  enough  experimental  data  to  make  anything  else  possible. 

10  See  Pavlov,  J.  P.,  L'Inhibition  du  Reflex  Conditionnel,  Journal  de 
Psychologie,  Jan.  and  Fev.,  1913. 

11^  If  this  seems  too  complicated,  and  if  the  old  "instinct  of  imita- 
tion "  be  preferred  on  the  ground  of  simplicity,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  to  regard  the  psychological  action  as  necessarily  simple 
would  be  as  great  an  error  as  so  to  consider  the  physiological  action. 
A  movement  of  the  arm  involves  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of 
nerve  fibres,  and  hundreds  of  muscle  fibres.  The  process  is  so  com- 
plicated that  all  its  details  cannot  possibly  be  grasped  intellectually 
as  a  whole.  The  psychological  explanation  we  have  given  is  infinitely 
more  simple  than  the  known  physiological  facts.  For  its  simplicity 
it  may  perhaps  be  assailed  but  not  for  its  complexity. 

12  E.  g.,  Russell,  Nos.  182,  183,  et.  passim. 
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building  a  house.  He  saw  a  chisel  used.  When  he  came  home, 
without  stopping  to  have  his  coat  taken  off  he  got  a  case 
knife  and  toy  mallet  and  used  them  as  he  seen  the  chisel  used." 
Here  we  see  the  imitative  units  combining  to  form  a  higher 
unit,  which  is  imitation  of  the  carpenter.  He  had  acquired 
the  reflex  of  walking  to  a  thing  and  grasping  it  in  much  the 
same  way  as  above  described  of  the  child  with  the  comb. 
This  is  tacked  on  to  the  object — stimulus  reaction  to  the  car- 
penter. When  the  boy  reaches  home  he  goes  for  the  chisel  and 
imitates  the  carpenter.  Here  is  integration  into  a  small  imita- 
tive system.  By  conditioned  reflexes  such  smaller  systems  may 
be  combined  into  larger  and  yet  larger  wholes,  the  whole  re- 
taining a  predominantly  imitative  flavor.  Thus  a  daughter 
of  the  "  idle  rich  "  may  play  lady's  maid,  the  combing  motion 
making  part  of  the  whole  imitative  pattern  each  detail  of 
which  was  originally  formed  in  the  manner  described.  Such 
integration  is,  of  course,  the  way  in  which  all  mental  life 
is  built  up,  and  the  process  is,  as  we  have  insisted,  not  pecu- 
liar to  imitative  reflexes.  Its  results  range,  in  the  case  if  imi- 
tation, from  the  simple  action  of  the  infant  discussed  to  the 
complex  games  which  often  last  weeks  or  months  among 
older  children. ^^  Further  there  is  a  gradual  progress  in  inte- 
gration. At  first  it  is  the  object  which  is  the  starting  point. 
A  girls  sees  a  brush  under  the  table  and  begins  to  sweep 
with  it  like  her  mother.  Here  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  act  is  "  reflex  "  or  whether  the  mother  is  being  imitated 
because  the  little  girl  wants  to  be  "  grown  up."  In  such  cases 
the  observer  usually  says  "  she  found  a  brush,"  "  she  found  a 
pin,"  etc.  Similarly,  two  young  children  asked  for  toothpicks 
after  meals  and  used  them  "  very  intelligently."  Here  is  a 
step  further  on  towards  a  "  conscious  purpose."  Still,  how- 
ever, the  imitation  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  object  as 
much  as  with  the  person,  i.  e.,  it  is  half  way  between  the  fully 
motivated  imitation  of  a  policeman  and  the  simple  activity  of 
crying  when  another  child  cries.  In  the  former  case,  the 
child  wants  to  be  a  policeman.  He  goes  around  the  house 
looking  for  a  hat  like  the  policeman's  hat,  a  whistle  like  the 
policeman's  whistle,  etc.  It  is  indeed  probably  the  sight  of  the 
policeman  on  his  way  home  from  school  that  determines  his 
game,  or  perhaps  the  sight  of  a  policeman  in  a  book.  Some 
stimulus  there  certainly  is,  but  this  is  more  directly  connected 
with  the  person  imitated  than  with  an  object.  The  progress 
is  from  an  object  as  stimulus  which  implies  a  mere,  uninte- 

13  See  Russell,  No.  1,199  for  a  good  example,  where  a  model  village 
was  built  and  the  activities  connected  with  it  lasted  a  whole  term. 
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grated  motion,  to  the  fully  integrated  activity  which  centers 
about  imitation  of  a  living  individual. 

The  discussion  of  the  integration  of  imitative  activities 
makes  yet  clearer  the  point  upon  which  insistence  has  been 
laid,  namely  that  an  imitative  activity,  except  for  the  minor 
difference  of  similarity  between  the  secondary  stimulus  and 
the  response,  is  ordinary  conditioned  reflex  activity.  Imita- 
tive reflexes  can  be  built  up  into  systems  just  as  any  other. 
Just  as  in  the  rest  of  life,  the  imitative  stimulus  "  recedes  " 
with  development,  from  the  immediate  presentation  of  the 
senses  to  what  is  called  an  ideal  (the  policeman  in  the  case 
taken). ^*  Later  the  ideal  itself  "  recedes  "  in  the  same  way.^° 
But  that  is  a  matter  for  ethical  psychology.  We  turn  next  to 
a  few  points  in  connection  with  imitative  actions. 

BEHAVIOR  OF  INTEGRATED  IMITATIONS 

Several  interesting  points  come  up  on  examination  of  the 
examples  which  Russell  gives  of  integrated  imitations.  The 
systems  are  wholly  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  previous  ex- 
perience of  the  child.  For  example,  number  158  describes  a 
boy  who  was  a  horse  and  would  not  eat  candy.  Number  160 
describes  another  boy  who  was  also  a  horse  but  will  eat  a 
cooky,  but  he  must  eat  it  "  like  a  horse."  Like  every  other 
form  of  reaction  to  experience,  imitation  is  "  selective  "  de- 
pending on  the  previous  experience  of  the  organism. 

If  the  system  includes  some  recalcitrant  detail,  which  is 
contradicted  or  inhibited  by  an  unavoidable  fact,  the  whole 
may  become  inoperative,  being  temporarily  inhibited.  The 
boy  who  is  playing  horse  stops  playing,  goes  into  the  house, 
and  gets  his  candy.  At  times  when  the  new  little  "  world  " 
and  previous  experience  occasionally  brought  up  by  the  adults 
for  this  very  purpose  are  so  contradictory  that  they  cannot 
exist  together,  there  is  a  permanent  inhibition  of  the  entire 
system.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  ^^  Clarence  who  "  made 
believe  "  he  was  a  horse  so  constantly  that  it  became  trouble- 
some, and  his  parents  thought  he  must  be  "  broken  of  it."  So 
they  told  him  that  if  he  was  a  horse  he  must  stay  in  the  stall 
with  the  horses.  This  did  not  suit  him,  so  he  said  "  he  would 
be  a  kitty,"  when  he  was  told  he  must  catch  mice.  The  logic 
of  this  appealed  to  him,  and  "  since  that  time  he  has  not 
played  that  he  was  a  horse  or  a  cat."  This  shows  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  unit  "  horse — integration."  When  there  is  a  stimu- 
li Holt,  E.  B.,  The  Freudian  Wish. 

1!^  There  is  always  at  the  same  time  an  immediate  stimulus  which  is 
part  of  the  nexus  of  stimuli  forming  the  total  stimulus  or  situation. 
16  No.  226. 
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lus — his  governess'  reminder — that  sets  off  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem which  is  inhibited,  so  close  is  the  bond  that  the  whole 
mass  is  permanently  inhibited  en  bloc.  At  other  times  we  have 
seen  this  does  not  happen,  but  instead  there  may  be  "  temporary 
inhibition,"  and  at  still  other  times  there  is  a  compromise,  as 
when  the  little  girl  who  played  at  being  Mamma  was  blamed 
for  spilling  the  milk  which  her  mother  had  spilt.  "I  ain't " 
she"  protested,  "  the  mamma  that  spilt  the  milk."  Often, 
too,  there  is  a  symbolization  of  objects,  as  when  e.  g.  a  piece 
of  paper  serves  as  a  scrubbing  brush,  a  rampart  of  books 
a  pig  sty,  a  roll  of  cloth  for  a  baby. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    "  DRIVES  "    AND    IMITATION 

It  seems  then  that  there  are  at  first  a  number  of  imitative  con- 
ditioned reflexes  of  one  of  the  types  described.  Chance  de- 
cides which  ones  shall  be  formed.  The  organism  builds 
its  early  conditioned  reflexes  entirely  at  haphazard,  and  the 
reactions  thus  formed  are  connected  with  no  other  reactions. 
They  are  isolated.  Soon  however  there  develops  an  organiza- 
tion into  systems — the  policeman  system,  the  cooking  system, 
the  father  system,  etc.  The  question  now  comes  up,  why  are 
these  systems  formed  ?  Is  there  any  reason,  e.  g.  why  a  child 
should  want  to  imitate  a  policeman  rather  than  a  smaller  child, 
a  general  rather  than  a  private?  That  is,  is  there  any  reason 
for  the  integration  into  systems  of  one  kind  rather  than 
another?  Simultaneity  does  not  seem  to  account  for  every- 
thing, as  children  are  associated  with  their  smaller  brothers 
more  than  with  e.  g.  the  policeman,  but  in  hardly  any  instance 
do  we  find  imitation  of  a  smaller  child.  Now  there  is  ready 
to  hand  a  theory  which,  if  we  could  adopt  it,  would  serve  ex- 
cellently in  this  connection.  It  is  the  "  drive  "•  theory,  whereby 
all  actions  are  due  to  a  fundamental  urge.  Of  these  urges 
there  are  said  to  be  two,  the  drive  of  sex  and  the  drive  of  ego- 
centrism,  and  they  work  not  of  themselves  but  by  means  of 
psychological  mechanisms.  According  to  this  theory  every 
action  which  "  connected  "  with  the  drive  of  egocentrism  in 

1^  This  does  not  invalidate  the  contention  that  simultaneity  re- 
peated a  sufficient  number  of  times  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  conditioned  reflex.  Simultaneity  is  indeed  the  necessary 
and  the  sufficient  principle  for  "  association."  But  to  this  may  be 
added  other  causes  which  may  render  the  time  necessary  greater  or 
less.  What  is  subjectively  known  as  "  vividness "  is  obviously  an 
example.  This  works  by  some  quality  of  the  nervous  action  aroused, 
perhaps  by  higher  frequency  of  the  nerve  impulse,  to  adopt  Forbes' 
theory.  If  this  is  so,  the  total  number  of  nerve  impulses  necessary 
for  the  reflex  may  be  constant,  but  they  may  be  spread  over  a  longer 
or  shorter  time. 
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the  child  would  be  "  encouraged  "  and  the  energy  from  the 
drive  would  stamp  the  reflex  deeper,  while  every  reflex  that 
tended  against  the  drive  would  tend  to  be  inhibited.  Thus 
imitation  of  a  policeman  would  be  encouraged  because  this 
magnifies  the  self  importance  of  the  boy.  Imitation  of,  say, 
a  younger  brother  would  tend  to  be  inhibited.  Integration 
would  tend  to  grow  up  of  a  policeman  system,  integration  of 
a  "  younger  brother  "  "  system  "  would  tend  to  be  inhibited, 
the  component  reflexes  in  the  first  case  receiving  energy  from 
the  "  drive  "  in  the  second  case  being  damped.  The  trouble 
is  that  if  we  examine  this  conception  of  drive  it  is  found  to 
be  a  very  shadowy  thing.  For  instance,  Frink  speaks  of  "  The 
two  great  groups, — the  source  from  which  each  process  gets 
its  primal  push  or  drive."  I.  e.,  I  save  myself  when  I  fall 
into  water  because  I  have  a  drive  of  self  preservation.  But  if 
it  is  asked  what  is  meant  by  a  drive  of  self  preservation,  it 
appears  that  this  means  "  I  tend  to  preserve  my  life  when  it 
is  endangered "  so  that  when  I  fall  into  water  it  follows 
that  "  I  tend  to  preserve  my  life  because  I  tend  to  preserve  my 
life  when  it  is  in  danger."^*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so  called 
drives  are  merely  generalizations,  just  as  the  law  of  gravity 
is  a  generalization.  It  is  absurd  to  say  "  I  preserve  my  life 
because  of  an  egocentric  drive "  as  to  say  "  the  book  falls 
because  of  the  law  of  gravitation."  In  neither  case  does  the 
energy  for  the  motion  have  to  be  imported  into  the  particular. 
It  is  there,  fully  accounted  for,  in  the  particular. 

We  have  gone  into  this  point  because  the  philosophy  of 
"  drives  "  is  just  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,^**  and  because 
it  will  doubtless  be  imported  into  educational  theory.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  lay  such  an  entity  as  a  "  drive  "  than 
to  raise  it.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  kind  of  a  system 
in  the  boy,  built  up  largely  on  the  "  pleasure-unpleasure " 
principle,  which  leads  him  thus  to  imitate  the  man  who  seems 
to  have  unlimited  power  to  do  what  gives  the  boy  pleas- 
ure. Exactly  how  this  operates,  and  just  what  connection 
the  principle  has  with  the  formation  of  conditioned  reflexes, 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  decide.  This  much  is  clear, 
that  the  conception  of  the  "  drive "  but  clouds  the  issue. 
The  explanation  of  actions  by  its  means  is  explanation  in 
a  circle,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  two  principles 
of  egocentrism  and  sex  are  ultimate  or  whether  they  do  not 

^s  Although   I   act  in  many  different  ways  when   I   am  in  different 
kinds  of  danger  this  does  not  involve  the  existence  of  one  common 
energizing   "  drive."    The    contention   is   that   virhat   has   been    made   a 
psychological  classification  is  really  only  a  logical  classification. 
^^  See  Woodworth,  Dynamic  Psychology. 
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in  turn  depend  upon  the  "  pleasure-unpleasure  "  or  some  other 
more  final  principle.^*' 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  division  of  initiative  is  usually  made  into  Reflex  Imi- 
tation and  Conscious  or  Voluntary  Imitation.  Sometimes  fur- 
ther divisions  are  made,  e.  g.  by  Kirkpatrick,  who  makes  five 
divisions,  viz.  Reflex  Imitation,  Spontaneous  Imitation,  Dra- 
matic Imitation,  Voluntary  Imitation  and  Idealistic  Imitation. 
This  treatment  has,  it  is  clear,  only  a  classificatory  value. 
Reflex  Imitation  is  obviously  "  spontaneous,"  Dramatic  Imi- 
tation is  clearly  Voluntary  and  may  be  Idealistic.  Such 
divisions  correspond  to  milestones  in  the  child's  progress  to 
adulthood  rather  than  to  any  occult  stages  of  a  special  instinct 
of  imitation.  The  division  into  Reflex  and  Conscious  or  Vol- 
untary imitation  seems  more  fundamental.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
particular  statement  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  relation 
of  reflex  to  fully  conscious  action.  If  the  relation  between  an 
imitative  activity  such  as  blowing  a  whistle  like  a  poHceman 
and  the  whole  imitative  series  of  acting  like  a  policeman  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  it  is  no  more  difficult  than  the  relation  of  the 
action  of  physical  writing  to  the  whole  process  of  writing  a 
book.  In  each  case  there  is  the  great  stimulus  or  situation, 
and  the  minor  or  sub-stimuli — the  policeman  and,  say,  the 
spoken  and  written  words  of  friends  or  a  scientific  circle, 
prompting  to  write  the  book :  ultimately  there  is  the  particular 
stimulus  of  the  paper  and  the  pen  and  the  policeman's  whistle. 
These  are  all  cases  where  a  relatively  elementary  action  is 
subordinated  in  a  larger  hierarchy.  As  the  act  of  writing 
is  more  or  less  unconscious,  so  may  be  the  act  of  blowing  the 
whistle.  The  act  of  putting  the  whistle  in  the  mouth  may 
have  been  acquired  in  a  purely  reflex  way,  as  may  have  been 
the  posture  and  the  motions  of  the  arms.  Yet  here  we  find 
them  forming  part  of  a  larger  and  undoubtedly  conscious 
system.  It  is  not  within  our  province  here  to  discuss  the 
whole  question  of  consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  We 
would  point  out,  however,  as  has  already  been  insisted,  that 
imitation  presents  no  peculiar  problem.  An  imitative  activity 
is  one  depending  upon  a  conditioned  reflex  of  which  the 
secondary  stimulus  and  the  reaction  are  similar.  When  the 
whole  question  has  been  settled,  of  consciousness,  its  con- 
ditions and  results,  and  its  relation  to  what  are  known  as 
"  purely  reflex  "  actions,  then  the  special  case  of  "  reflex  "  and 

20As,  e.g.  by  the  "  congruous-incongruous "   theory. 
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"  voluntary  "  imitation  will  be  automatically  cleared  up.    The 
problem  is  a  general,  not  a  specific  one. 

CRITICISM  OF  OTHER  THEORIES 

Cognate  to  the  theory  here  maintained  but  presenting  im- 
portant differences  are  the  theories  of  Dewey  and  Baldwin. 
According  to  Dewey,  "  What  is  here  called  imitation  is  a 
misleading  name  for  partaking  with  others  in  the  use  of  things 
which  leads  to  consequences  of  common  interest."^^  Dewey 
maintains  that  people  have  the  same  interests  "  they  act  with 
the  same  controlling  ideas,  beliefs  and  intentions,  given  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Looked  at  from  without,  they  might  be 
said  to  be  engaged  in  "  '  imitating '  one  another."  "A  con- 
siderable portion  of  what  is  called  imitation  is  simply  the  fact 
that  persons,  being  alike  in  structure,  respond  in  the  same 
way  to  like  stimuli."  This  case  has  already  been  discussed. 
It  seems  to  represent  only  half  the  truth.  The  other  half  is 
that  when  men  have  become  accustomed  to  being  with  their 
companions  who  are  doing  the  same  thing  as  they, — responding 
to  the  same  stimuli — then  if  they  later  see  their  companions 
responding  to  that  stimulus  they  are  also  apt  to  make  the 
response  even  though  the  stimulus  be  not  operative  in  their 
own  case.  The  examples  we  gave  were,  in  the  animal  world, 
the  pigeons,  who  seeing  their  companions  pecking  at  food, 
went  through  pecking  motions  though  there  was  no  food  in 
their  own  cage,  and  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  the  man 
who  rises  just  because  the  rest  of  the  crowd  rises,  without 
knowing  why  they  are  rising.  It  does  not  seem  true  that 
all  imitation  is  explainable  as  the  pursuit  of  common  interests, 
for  there  do  seem  actions  which  are  imitative  pure  and  simple, 
and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  common  pursuits.  The 
play  of  the  boy  imitating  the  policeman  is  an  example.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  to  go  all  the  way  in  this  philosophy  of 
means  and  ends.  Later  in  speaking  of  the  men  who  are 
"  doing  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  much  the  same  sort 
of  way  "  Dewey  says  "  but  imitation  throws  no  light  on  why 
they  so  act "  and  again  "  objective  likeness  of  acts  and  the 
mental  satisfaction  found  in  being  in  conformity  with  others 
are  baptized  with  the  name  imitation."  It  is  surely  pertinent 
to  ask  this  same  question  of  Dewey's  own  explanations. 
"  Why  have  they  a  mental  satisfaction  in  being  in  conformity 
with  others?"  This  "mental  satisfaction"  is  slipped  into 
the  account  of  imitation,  and  it  seems  perilously  near  the  old 
"  instinct,"  with  the  emotional  accompaniment  of  its  exercise. 

21  J.  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  p.  41. 
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The  instinct  Dewey  himself  admits  indeed  later,  but  his  whole 
point  here  is  that  it  is  not  operative  when  men  in  society- 
are  seen  to  act  in  similar  ways.  He  has  really,  however,  in- 
troduced it  into  the  context  under  a  different  guise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  goes  on  to  state  that  "  imi- 
tation of  ends  as  distinct  from  imitation  of  means  will  help 
to  reach  ends,  is  a  superficial  and  transitory  affair  which 
leaves  little  effect  on  disposition."  The  case  of  the  child  is 
cited  who  "  imitates  "  someone  throwing  a  ball  to  him.  Here 
there  is  the  "  common  end  "of  keeping  the  game  going,  and 
the  child  simply  "  imitates  the  means  of  doing,  not  the  thing 
or  end  to  be  done."  Here  again,  why  should  the  child  adopt 
the  common  end  of  keeping  a  ball  going?  That  has  yet  to 
be  shown,  and  it  is  also  to  be  shown  that  imitation  plays  no 
part  in  that  choice  of  the  end.  The  whole  account  is  dis- 
appointing. It  seems  to  rely,  unusually  for  its  author,  upon 
half  analyzed  conceptions  and  unproved  assertions,  and 
assumes  the  "  instinct "  of  imitation,  which  we  have  been 
forced  to  reject,  while  it  denies  imitation  in  cases  where  it 
undoubtedly  exists. 

According  to  Baldwin,^^  imitation  is  "  an  ordinary  sensori- 
motor reaction  which  finds  its  differentia  in  the  single  fact  that 
it  imitates.  .  .  .  It  is  what  I  have  called  a  '  circular  ac- 
tivity '  on  the  bodily  side."  The  most  general  statement  of  the 
nature  of  a  "  circular  activity  "  is  to  be  found  on  page  262 
op.  cit.  "  Thus  a  circular  activity  is  found  in  operation ; 
life  processes  issuing  in  increased  movements,  by  which  in 
turn  the  stimulations  to  the  life  processes  are  kept  in  action." 
Again  on  page  133  we  find  "  The  essential  thing  in  imitation 
.  is  that  the  stimulus  starts  a  motor  process  which 
tends  to  reproduce  the  stimulus  and  through  it  the  motor 
processes  again.  From  the  physiological  side  we  have  a  cir- 
cular activity." 

The  question  for  Baldwin  is  this:  granted  such  a  circular 
activity,  what  is  its  origin?  He  rightly  points  out  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  repetition  in  the  development  of  the 
organism,  and  asks  the  question  "  Where  did  imitation  enter 
in  the  scheme  of  evolution  ?"  "  Either  the  neurological  anal- 
ogue of  imitation  was  present  from  the  first,  and  in  con- 
scious imitation  becomes  explicit  as  mental  accommodation, 
or  it  has  come  in  somewhere  in  the  biological  series."  His  con- 
clusion is  that  it  was  present  from  the  first,  and  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  great  means  of  adaptation  with  the  outside  world. 
The  organism  acts  so  as  to  reproduce  favorable  conditions, 
and  such  action  is  at  the  basis  of  memory,  reason  and  all 

22  "  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race." 
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higher  processes.  How  this  seems  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  A  controversy  arose,  indeed,  around  Baldwin's  use  of 
the  term  "  imitation "  to  cover  this  "circular  activity,"  and 
the  critics  seem  to  have  been  in  many  points  just.  But  aside 
from  this,  to  assume  that  because  the  lowest  organism  react 
in  such  a  way  that  they  "  re-establish  the  state  favorable  to 
the  reaction,"  therefore  such  reaction  is  the  inherent  charac- 
teristic that  makes  for  survival  does  not  seem  jusitfied.  For 
although  repetition  is  of  importance  in  organic  evolution,  yet 
it  has  not  been  shown  that  it  is  the  only  thing  of  importance. 
Baldwin  has  shown  indeed,  how  the  organism  goes  on  living, 
but  he  has  not  shown  how  it  develops.  Any  theory  which  pos- 
tulates imitation  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  organic 
evolution  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  In  fact,  as  we  shall 
later  point  out  and  as  has  already  been  hinted,  the  organism 
cannot  acquire  a  new  activity  by  imitation.  The  original  or- 
ganic action  cannot  possibly  have  been  imitative  in  the  psy- 
chological sense,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  have  been 
"  circular  "  in  Baldwin's  sense.  Imitative  activity  and  "  cir- 
cular "  activity  is  a  special  form  of  activity — depending  on 
nervous  property,  irritability  in  general.  Baldwin  has  not 
shown  that  they  are  the  form  by  which  survival  comes.  But 
a  general  category  that  is  to  be  the  father  of  all  organic 
action  must  be  dynamic.  It  must  allow  of  progress,  of  evolu- 
tion. By  the  sheer  weight  of  his  own  hypothesis  Baldwin 
has  forever  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  new  and  original 
movement  or  action.  But  the  fact  remains  that  evolution 
demands  such  new  and  original  action.  As  a  consequence, 
Baldwin's  theory  must  on  general  grounds  be  rejected. 

When  the  argument  is  examined  in  detail,  internal  defects 
appear.  For  instance,  the  stimulus  is  treated  as  though  it  were 
something  apart  from  the  organism  or  its  action — as  though 
it  were  something  to  which  the  organism  could  do  something. 
"For  example  it  "  reproduces  or  maintains  stimulations  which 
are  beneficial."  It  "  goes  out  to  find  its  stimulus."  Now 
psychologically  considered,  the  stimulus  is  inseparable  from 
the  response.  The  organism  cannot  stand  aside  and  contem- 
plate a  stimulus,  it  can  only  react  to  it.  Any  contemplation 
must  be  by  way  of  memory,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  seems  to 
constitute  a  danger  in  the  purely  introspectionist  method. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  a  similar  statement  in  a  member  of  the 
behaviorist  school. ^^  "  He  becomes  adjusted  only  when  he 
reacts  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the  disappearance  of 

23  J.  B.  Watson,  Psychology,  p.  271.  Note  fin. :  Compare  also 
Kempf's  general  thesis  in  "  The  Automatic  Functions  and  the  Per- 
sonality." 
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the  particular  organic  stimulus  which  is  acting  at  the  moment." 
Here  an  exactly  contradictory  result  is  produced  by  the  same 
process  of  regarding  the  stimulus  as  in  some  way  separate 
from  the  organism.  Baldwin  makes  the  relation  one  of  repro- 
duction, Watson  one  of  avoidance  or  "  disappearance."  To 
rei  irn  to  Baldwin,  it  is  of  course  not  maintained  that  the 
organism  does  not  often  act  in  such  a  way  that  a  similar 
stimulus  is  present  after  the  action,  or  in  such  a  way,  as 
Watson  points  out,  that  the  stimulus  of  pain  actually  dis- 
appears. The  point  is  that  each  assume  a  purpose  where  on 
their  own  showing  they  are  only  entitled  to  assume  a  response. 
That  Baldwin  is  not  justified  in  his  statement  about  circular 
activity  is  amply  proved  by  later  researches  showing  that  or- 
ganisms simply  respond,  and  often,  if  the  environment  be 
manipulated,  to  their  own  destruction. 

Further  when  Baldwin  says  "  the  stimulus  starts  a  motor 
process  which  tends  to  reproduce  the  stimulus  "  he  does  not 
say  how  it  comes  about  that  the  final  state  of  the  organism 
after  action  serves  as  stimulus.  He  only  takes  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  this  "  circular  action  "  which  means  no  more  than 
that  "  there  are  cases  where  we  may  be  said  to  imitate  our- 
selves." Life  is  full  of  such  self  perpetuating  activities ;  in 
reacting  to  the  stimulus  formed  by  the  completion  of  the  first 
reaction  it  is  sometimes  immaterial  whether  that  reaction  oc- 
curs in  ourselves  or  in  others.  .  .  .'^*  But  this  is  putting 
imitation  up  as  a  peculiar  process,  and  so  far  from  simplifying 
the  problem  complicates  it  by  assuming  that  we  can  imitate  our- 
selves too.  "  We  imitate  others  because  we  imitate  ourselves." 
Why  we  imitate  is  not  explained ;  the  process  is  still  left  an 
irreducible  surd.  It  does  not  clear  up  the  general  situation 
at  all  to  put  it  in  terms  of  stimulus  and  response,  because 
then  we  have  to  invent  a  particular  kind  of  stimulus,  viz.  an 
imitative  stimulus.  Moreover  his  illustration  of  the  circular 
reaction  in  the  lower  forms  of  life  which  lack  a  nervous  struc- 
ture is  really  no  parallel  with  imitation  as  usually  conceived- 
conscious  imitation  as  he  calls  it.  The  example  he  gives^** 
where  the  protoplasmic  mass  reacts  to  the  oxygen  around  it 
continually  by  internal  motion  which  presents  new  material  for 
oxidation  shows  the  working  of  an  external  inorganic  stimulus 
upon  the  organism.  An  equilibrium  is  maintained,  but  that  is 
in  no  sense  imitation.  The  organism  is  so  modified  that  it  is 
ready  for  further  stimulation;  but  the  stimulus  is  not  repro- 
duced.    The  reaction  in  the  terminology  of  this  paper  is  not 

24  This  possibility  of  self  imitation  is,  of  course,  maintained  in 
the    account   Riven    in   this   paper. 

25  Pp.  271-272. 
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similar  to  the  stimulus.  The  term  "  reproduce  the  stimulus  " 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  two  different  senses,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  undoubted  confusion  of  thought.  When  one 
reacts  in  such  a  way  that  the  action  itself  is  similar  tO->the 
stimulus,  one  may  be  said  to  reproduce  the  stimulus,  When 
one  acts  in  such  a  way  that  the  result  of  the  action  is  thai-  the 
stimulus  is  kept  up  one  reproduces  the  stimulus  in  an  entirely 
different  sense.  No  analogy  is  possible  between  the  two,  and 
no  argument  is  valid  which  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that 
the  two  processes  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  theory  of  Baldwin  created  considerable  stir  when  it 
was  first  given  out,  and  was,  indeed,  the  centre  of  an  inter- 
continental controversy.  It  presents,  moreover,  sufficient  ap- 
parent likeness  to  the  theory  here  maintained  to  be  danger- 
ous. It  is  for  these  reasons,  as  stated  already,  that  a  detailed 
criticism  has  been  given.  The  criticism,  however,  has  been  of 
positive  value  in  that  it  has  laid  bare  an  important  implication 
of  the  conditioned  reflex  theory. 

AN    IMPORTANT   IMPLICATION 

If  imitation  is  built  up  from  imitative  units^*  each  of  which 
involves  a  conditioned  reflex  of  the  kind  we  have  described 
where  the  secondary  stimulus  and  the  reaction  are  similar, 
then  the  imitative  action  is  not  new.  The  essence  of  action 
due  to  conditioned  reflexes  is  repetition,  for  such  action  is 
due  to  substitution  of  one  stimulus  for  another  because  both 
have  occurred  simultaneously  before.  The  formation  of  the 
conditioned  reflex  lies  in  the  substitution,  and  substitution 
implies  the  pre-existence  of  that  with  which  the  substitution  is 
effected.  A  dog  cannot  learn  to  secrete  saliva  at  a  green  light 
unless  he  already  secretes  at  some  other  stimulus.  The  same 
applies  to  imitation.  X  hears  a  piano  recital  and  his  fingers 
begin  to  make  the  motions  through  which  the  pianist  is  play- 
ing. An  observant  onlooker  remarks  that  X  is  a  pianist,  and 
it  would  further  be  safe  to  guess  that  he  had  played  that  par- 
ticular piece.  His  hearing  the  notes  has  occurred  with  certain 
muscular  motions,  and  had  subsequently  served  as  a  condi- 
tioned stimulus  for  those  motions.  But  they  would  not  do  so 
unless  he  had  played  the  piano ;  it  is  certain  that  even  a  musical 
man  with  no  knowledge  say  of  the  violin  would  not  make  the 
correct  finger  movements  when  he  heard  a  violin  solo.  Thus 
Mr.  X  has  learnt  nothing  new;  he  has  only  repeated  a  series 
of    co-ordinated    movements    which    he    had    already    gone 

.  26  Q{  Watson,  Behavior,  chapter  VIII,  which  adopts  the  unit  theory 
and  maintains  that  imitation  is  a  combination  of  already  acquired 
activities,  but  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  the  unit. 
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through  at  least  once.  It  is  the  same  with  all  imitation.  No 
new  activity  is  acquired.  A  number  of  old  activities  may  be 
synthesised  into  a  new  chain  by  a  new  stimulus  or  rather  a 
combination  of  new  stimuli,  but  those  activities  are  old.  E.  g., 
to  take  an  illustration  already  used,  suppose  a  boy  imitates 
a  policeman  by  standing  in  the  road  with  a  whistle  and  "  con- 
trolling "  the  traffic.  Here  he  has  already  learned  to  blow  a 
whistle  and  to  move  his  arms  about  in  a  certain  way.  What 
is  new  about  his  imitation  is  the  combining  of  these  activities 
and  the  standing  in  a  certain  attitude  on  a  board  in  a  certain 
place,  and  this  is  due  to  the  combined  stimulus  of  the  attitude, 
the  board,  the  whistle  and  the  motions  of  the  policeman. 

Take  another  example :  If  a  boy  is  learning  to  operate  a 
machine  the  instructor  will  perhaps  show  him  how.  Then  the 
boy  will  repeat  the  instructor's  motions  as  far  as  he  can.  The 
instructor  will  say,  perhaps,  "  You  do  that  Hke  a  farmer " 
when  the  pupil  is  awkward.  He  is  psychologically  truer  than 
he  knows.  The  boy,  if  he  has  been  brought  up  on  an  old 
fashioned  farm  will  have  certain  ready  made  motions  not  in- 
volving any  delicate  co-ordination.  These  he  will  import  into 
his  action  at  the  machine,  although  the  instructor  whom  he  was 
trying  to  copy  did  not  use  at  all  the  same  movements  and 
perhaps  not  even  the  same  muscles. 

Still  another  example:  An  adult  learning  to  dance  is  told 
not  to  try  to  walk.  The  motion  is  quite  different.  Yet  every 
adult  who  learns  to  dance  begins  with  the  motions  of  walking 
even  when  he  or  she  has  been  watching  and  trying  to  imitate  a 
good  dancer.  The  rhythm  and  muscular  action  of  walking  are 
imported  ready  made  into  the  imitation  of  the  other  person. 

It  is  thus  true  from  another  angle  that  we  imitate  ourselves, 
not  other  people ;  no  entirely  new  activity  can  be  acquired  by 
imitation ;  at  the  best  a  new  combination  of  activities  may  be 
gained ;  further,  if  an  activity  forming  part  of  what  is  imitated 
has  already  been  combined  with  another  activity  or  series  of 
activities,  the  whole  series  is  liable  to  be  imported  into  the 
imitator's  "  copy."  The  same  conclusions  are  reached  by  the 
animal  experimenters:  Miss  E.  B.  Smith  ^'^  says  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  an  animal  acquires  a  new  activity 
by  imitation.  Monkeys,  pigeons,  chickens  and  other  creatures 
have  been  experimented  with.  Chickens  even  showed  no  dif- 
ference in  accuracy  and  force  of  pecking  if  they  were  kept 
apart  or  allowed  to  "  copy  "  older  birds.  Miss  Smith  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  old  idea  that  animals  learnt  by  imitation 
of  their  elders  has  little  in  its  favor.  Similarly  Thorndike: 
"  Nothing  in  my  experience  .with  these  animals    (monkeys)- 

27  So  also,  Watson,  loc.   cit. 
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then  favors  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  learned  to  do  things 
from  seeing  others  do  them."^^  This  principle  is  of  great 
importance  in  pedagogy.  Whenever  manual  skill  is  taught 
the  method  of  imitation  is  used  at  least  to  some  extent, 
whether  this  be  by  pictures  or  directly.  If  then  among  the 
motions  A  B  C  D  E  F  there  is  a  motion  C  which  has  pre- 
viously been  used  by  the  child  in  the  series  C  D^E^,  then  the 
result  of  the  imitation  will  not  be  A  B  C  D  E  F  but  A  B  C  D^ 
E^F^.  Further,  if  the  series  C  D^E^  becomes  associated  with 
A  B,  then  a  new  conditioned  reflex  is  formed  which  will  have 
to  be  unlearned  before  any  progress  can  be  made.  The  child 
will  have  "  imitated "  herself.  How  then  can  he  save  this 
unlearning  process  and  thus  economize  his  time  ?  By  isolating 
the  process  C  D  E  from  the  rest  of  the  series,  building  it  up 
from  its  components  C  &  D  &  F ;  in  short  by  drill  away  from 
the  immediate  object.  Take  the  case  of  handwriting.  A 
child  who  comes  to  school  has  already  formed  many  habits 
of  finger  movements  such  as  those  used  in  throwing  balls, 
closing  doors,  etc.  If  he  now  be  given  a  pencil  and  told  to  make 
a  letter  after  having  been  "  shown  how  "  he  will  import  some 
of  his  stock  in  trade  of  motions  into  his  handwriting.  Thus 
"  bad  habits  "  will  start  and  even  if  they  are  noticed  imme- 
diately by  the  teacher  time  has  been  wasted.  The  stimulus 
of  the  sight  of  the  teacher  making  the  motion  teaches  the 
boy  indeed  what  to  look  for  when  he  observes  the  motion  of 
his  own  hand  and  may  thus  act  as  a  check.  But  it  is  not  the 
imitation  as  such  that  teaches  to  write,  except  when  it  serves 
merely  to  unite  previously  acquired  movements.  If  one  of 
these  latter  is  part  of  a  series  of  movements,  imitation  will  be 
of  little  use.^^  Careful  analysis  of  the  child's  movement  will 
then  be  necessary,  and  proper  drill  should  be  given  for  each 
individual  case.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  teaching  the  piano. 
Dexterity  may  be  acquired  by  exercise  of  certain  movements 
away  from  their  context,  and  even  away  from  the  piano,  more 
easily  than  by  letting  the  child  simply  imitate  the  teacher  play- 
ing at  the  piano,  as  is  often  done  under  bad  instruction. 

An  interesting  corollary  is  that  the  older  the  pupil,  the 
greater  the  need  for  drill,  and  the  less  willing  is  the  pupil  to 
undertake  it.  This  constitutes  an  argument  for  the  early  be- 
ginning of  such  subjects  as  oral  languages  and  music.     Time 

28  Animal  Intelligence,  p.  213. 

2»  The  phrase  "  acquiring  of  new  activities "  is,  of  course,  vague 
In  the  last  resource,  such  things  as  handwriting  drill  must  be  taught 
by  watching  others,  but  when  the  movements  have  been  simplified 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  faulty  imitation.  Movements  in  com- 
bination may  well  be  learned  thus  with  the  proper  precautions. 
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is  actually  saved  by  giving  the  rudiments  as  early  as  possible 
in  childhood.  Where  a  subject  or  a  movement  appears  to 
have  been  taught  by  imitation,  it  follows  that  a  more  rational 
method  of  instruction  is  the  careful  and  scientific  analysis 
of  the  activity  into  the  component  parts.  The  pupil  is  helped 
to  go  through  these  isolated  movements  and  then,  by  imita- 
tion, he  may  learn  to  combine  them.  That  is  the  scientific 
method  of  instruction  in  cases  where  imitation  plays  a  part. 
It  is  followed  in  the  teaching  of  handwriting  and,  still  more 
strikingly,  in  the  teaching  of  language  by  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem.^" With  increasing  knowledge  and  technique  of  analysis 
it  will  perhaps  come  to  be  used  for  teaching  all  activity  in- 
volving bodily  motions.  It  will  succeed  because  it  will  sup- 
plant the  crudity  of  unanalyzed  synthesis. 

SUMMARY  AND  SUGGESTIONS    FOR   INVESTIGATrON 

This  chapter,  which  began  with  an  acount  of  the  ubiquity 
of  imitation  in  every  day  life  and  in  education,  now  ends  with 
a  qualification  of  the  first  statement.  Imitation,  it  has  been 
seen,  is  not  an  instinctive  or  an  innate,  but  a  learned  reaction, 
consisting  of  activity  based  upon  conditioned  reflexes  where 
the  secondary  stimulus  and  the  reaction  are  identical.  This 
secondary  stimulus  may  originate  either  in  the  same  or  in 
another  organism,  so  that  imitation  may  technically  be  either 
of  self  or  others.  Thus  no  new  activity  is  learned  by  imi- 
tation, but  only  new  combinations  of  activities  already  ac- 
quired, the  action  imitated  serving  to  integrate  a  new  series, 
the  elements  of  which  are  already  part  of  the  organism's 
stock  in  trade.  Accordingly  the  statement  that  a  child  learns 
so  much  from  imitation  is  only  true  if  by  learning  is  under- 
stood "  synthesis  of  previously  performed  reactions."  He 
is  helped,  indeed,  to  write  by  watching  his  teacher,  but 
he  does  not  learn  the  writing  movements.  He  is  helped 
to  perform  the  evolutions  of  physical  drill  by  observing 
an  instructor,  but  he  does  not  learn  the  movements  that 
make  up  these  evolutions.  The  help  that  is  given  him  by 
the  copy  is  rather  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  combination. 
Now  the  exact  effect  upon  educational  practice  of  this  revision 
of  the  theory  of  imitation  has  yet  to  be  worked  out.  Indication 
has  already  been  made  of  its  bearing  on  the  theory  of  drill. 
But  a  far  wider  field  is  opened  up.    There  is  necessary  a  rigor- 

30  It  is  said  that  without  this  system  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  an  adult  to  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  without  an  "  accent," 
i.  e.,  the  adult  imports  the  rhythms,  etc.,  of  his  mother  tongue  when 
he  learns  directly  by  imitation.  Cf.  also  the  methods  of  instruction 
used  by  the  exponents  of  motion  analysis. 
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ous  examination  into  every  case  where  imitation  enters  into 
learning,  whether  the  imitated  person  be  another  child  or  the 
teacher.  In  every  case  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the 
imitation  is  premature,  that  is,  whether  it  presupposes  ele- 
ments and  sub-integrations  which  are  not  already  in  the  pupil's 
repertoire.  It  may  possibly  be  that  it  is  a  positive  physical 
disadvantage  for  younger  children  to  see  too  much  of  older 
ones.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  turn  out  that  the  difference 
between  children  of  school  age  is  not  sufficient  to  do  any  harm, 
or  that  the  harm  is  more  than  offset  by  the  healthy  emulation  of 
older  by  younger  children.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  give  the 
proper  place  to  explanation  before  giving  a  copy  to  be  imi- 
tated, e.  g.  in  handwriting.  It  may  be  that  we  give  too  much 
explanation  and  too  little  chance  to  copy  individual  motions. 
Our  teaching  of  handwriting  could  perhaps  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  taking  the  anaylses  of  handwriting  motions  already 
made  and'building  up  a  scheme  of  instruction  which  will  give 
the  proper  place  to  imitation  as  a  synthesis.  All  these  and 
similar  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  experiment.  They 
cannot,  any  more  than  any  other  question  in  any  applied  sci- 
ence, be  settled  a  priori  by  theory.  Psychology  cannot  show 
how  to  teach.  It  can  only  point  the  way  to  research  in  the 
class  room  and  out  of  it. 
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By  Margaret  Morse  Nice 


"  All  things  that  are  tame,  are,  as  it  were,  an  incarnation  of  and 
embodiment  of  the  littleness  of  men,  but  all  things  that  are  wild, 
are,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  Deity." 

—A  Dratujht  of  the  Blue,  F.  W.  Bain. 

Some  people  are  indifferent  to  nature,  some  care  for  tame 
animals  or  cultivated  flowers,  while  comparatively  few  are 
true  nature  lovers.  The  indifferent  ones  may  be  so  inherently 
or  from  lack  of  the  proper  stimulus;  sometimes  a  friend,  a 
course  in  biology  or  a  book  will  rescue  these  individuals  from 
their  sad  state,  but  others  seem  hopeless.  Pet  lovers  lavish 
their  affection  on  horses,  canaries,  garden,  and  so  forth,  and 
at  the  same  time  may  care  little  or  nothing  about  wild  life — 
witness  the  chronic  battles  between  those  who  admire  cats 
and  those  who  prefer  birds.  Real  nature  lovers  are  of  many 
degrees  and  kinds ;  some  are  specialists,  being  thrilled  by 
mountains  or  entranced  by  dragonflies,  while  others  include 
all  outdoors  in  their  affection.  But  they  all  agree  in  this : 
that  nature,  as  she  is,  is  fascinating  and  wonderful  to  them 
and  to  love  and  protect  her  is  their  privilege  and  duty. 

Our  first  child  is  a  nature  lover  of  the  most  intense  kind. 
She  has  shown  such  unbounded  delight,  quaint  fancy  and 
unexpected  philosophy  in  this  field,  that  I  am  moved  to  share 
my  record  with  others  that  they  may  get  an  insight  into  a 
child's  mind,  and  perhaps  a  new  appreciation  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  our  humbler  fellow  creatures. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  part  heredity,  environment 
and  training  have  played  in  such  a  case.  With  our  child  all 
of  these  factors  have  been  favorable.  Through  heredity  she 
seems  to  have  received  an  innate  bent  in  this  direction ;  her 
relatives  include  nature  lovers  and  pet  lovers  of  varying  de- 
grees, while  her  father  is  a  physiologist  and  her  mother  a 
biologist.  However,  no  other  member  of  her  family,  imme- 
diate or  remote,  has  displayed  so  great  a  devotion  to  nature 
as  hers.  The  development  of  this  interest  has  been  fostered 
by  her  environment:  Oklahoma  with  its  rich  flora  and  fauna 
throughout  most  of  the  year,  and  the  Pelham  hills  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  summers.  She  has  had  many  pets,  most 
of  them  wild  creatures.     As  for  her  training,  she  has  heard 
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and  read  much  of  the  best  nature  Hterature  from  Kipling's 
"  Jungle  Books  "  to  the  files  of  "  Bird  Lore."  We  have  given 
her  opportunities  and  let  her  react  to  them;  we  omit  officious 
instruction  and  encourage  her  to  make  her  own  observations 
and  discoveries.  Instead  of  answering  many  of  her  questions, 
we  ask  her  what  she  herself  thinks  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  spoiling  her  fresh  outlook  on  life.  We  avoid 
sentimentality,  yet  have  not  taught  her  to  dislike  anything  but 
pests,  nor  to  fear  anything  except  poisonous  snakes. 

It  does  not  follow  that  in  every  child  with  favorable  ances- 
try, environment  and  training,  an  ardent  love  for  nature  will 
appear;  for  our  younger  children  under  practically  the  same 
conditions  have  shown  this  characteristic  only  in  a  moderate 
degree.  Our  eldest  seems  to  have  gathered  in  herself  the 
quintessence  of  nature  love  from  all  her  ancestors. 


EARTH    AND    SKY 

This  child  has  not  shown  the  keen  interest  in  the  phenomena 
of  earth  and  sky  that  some  children  do;  her  specialty  lies  else- 
where. She  is  fond  of  playing  in  sand  or  dirt,  of  gathering 
stones,  climbing  rocks  and  wading  in  brooks,  just  as  most 
children  are ;  in  these  activities  both  love  of  outdoors  and  the 
element  of  experiment  enter. 

I  have  noted  two  of  her  observations  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  sky  when  she  was  barely  three.  One  evening  she 
happened  to  be  up  late  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  lights 
of  the  town  in  the  valley  below.  "  Oh,  look  at  all  dose  pwetty 
lights !    I  sink  dey  are  parts  of  a  sun." 

Another  day  during  a  thunder  storm  she  told  us :  "I  like 
a  sunder.  I  jump  up  and  down,  A  woawing  (roaring)  of 
sunder  is  like  wats  (rats)  and  like  wolves." 

Perhaps  her  chief  reaction  to  these  phases  of  nature  has 
been  that  of  inquiry. 

When  four  she  asked:  "What  is  air?  How  do  people 
make  air  ?    What  makes  air  ?" 

"Where  does  a  'gy  (sky)  'dop  (stop)?" 

"  I  used  to  think  the  earth  was  just  squashed  bacteria," 
she  volunteered  when  six.  "  Why  ?"  I  asked.  "  Because  the 
grains  were  so  small."  "What  do  you  think  now?"  I  in- 
quired.    "  You  told  me  it  was  made  up  of  crumbed  rocks." 

"  The  reason  we  can't  see  air  is  that  it's  white  and  hasn't 
any  look." 

"  How  did  water  ever  get  into  the  world  ?" 

Various  problems  have  troubled  her  because  of  the  notion 
she  had  received  of  heaven  being  in  the  sky.     For  instance. 
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when  four  she  asked  me :  "  Mudder,  how  do  angels  manage 
about  a  wain  (rain)  ?"  "  I  sink  dey  are  higher  dan  a  wain. 
How  high  is  a  'gy?    How  high  is  a  moon?" 

Like  many  children  she  seemed  to  consider  the  sky  solid. 
"How  hard  is  a  'gy  of  heaven?" 

When  seven  she  inquired,  "  How  can  the  angels  and  Jesus 
breathe  so  high  in  the  sky?"  She  thought  heaven  might  be 
on  Mars. 

I  happened  to  tell  her,  when  she  was  five,  the  story  of 
Joshua's  commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still  and  she  was 
plainly  skeptical.  "How  could  he  shout  up  so  far?  That 
great  height !    Millions  of  miles.    Besides,  it  hasn't  any  ears." 

Later  in  speaking  of  the  Norse  gods,  she  remarked,  "  I 
should  think  gods,  if  they  lived  in  the  sky,  would  get  scorched, 
burnt  and  frozen." 

The  heavenly  bodies  have  stimulated  her  imagination  to 
some  extent.  When  four  years  old,  she  announced:  "I  was 
a  giant  and  I  swallowed  the  sun.  I  just  made  that  up."  When 
six  she  located  an  imaginary  "  Home  "  in  a  planet,  and  two 
years  later  had  all  sorts  of  remarkable  countries  in  the  stars, 
the  moon  and  Mars.  "  I  have  a  sun  and  moon  of  my  own. 
Sometimes  I  shower  down  the  snow." 

At  present,  when  nine,  she  has  reached  the  age  of  general- 
izing on  occasion.  The  mention  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  How 
to  become  independent  in  five  years "  started  her  on  the 
following  reflections. 

"  Everything  depends  on  something  else."  "  We  have  to 
have  the  earth  to  walk  on,  air  to  breathe,  food  to  eat  and  water 
to  drink.  Don't  you  think  those  are  the  four  most  important 
things  ?  Of  course  you  have  to  have  places  to  sleep  and  trees 
and  grass.  No  animals  could  get  along  without  trees  and 
grass.  Of  course  you'd  have  to  have  the  sun  and  moon.  And 
in  winter  you  have  to  have  fire." 

"  Why  do  we  have  to  have  the  moon  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  you  know  how  dark  it  was  that  night.  I  think  it's 
much  pleasanter  to  have  a  moon." 

FLOWERS 

Flowers  have  delighted  her  since  babyhood,  her  interest 
in  them  being  most  intense  just  before  she  was  four.  At  that 
time  she  knew  the  names  of  forty  different  flowers,  usually 
remembering  a  new  name  after  hearing  it  only  once.  I  have 
never  knovm  another  child  of  this  age  to  take  such  pleasure 
in  identifying  every  new  flower  found. 

Her  attitude  towards  flowers  is  largely  love  which  expresses 
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itself  in  enjoyment  of  their  beauty;  she  seldom  picks  flowers, 
preferring  to  leave  them  in  peace.  Few  problems  occur  to  her 
in  connection  with  the  plant  world ;  once  she  knows  the  name 
of  a  flower  she  has  in  general  no  more  questions  to  ask  about 
it.  She  experiments  with  wild  plants  each  spring  by  trans- 
planting them  to  our  grounds.  Cultivated  flowers  do  not 
appeal  to  her  as  the  wild  ones  do,  nor  does  she  care  to  have 
a  garden  herself. 

She  has  talked  little  about  flowers.  Not  until  she  was  eight 
did  she  mention  them  in  her  stories;  then  she  invented  a 
"  Flower  Land,  where  the  flowers  are  so  thick  they  nearly 
smother  the  birds  as  they  go  through  them." 

Upon  finding  a  mass  of  spring  beauties,  she  said,  "  When 
they  get  way  open,  they  deserve  the  name  of  morning  star." 

ANIMALS. 

Animals  of  all  kinds,  especially  wild  ones,  are  this  child's 
greatest  interest  in  life.  In  analyzing  her  attitude  toward 
them,  let  us  first  consider  what  it  is  not.  She  has  shown  no 
fear,  no  cruelty  and  very  little  dislike.  She  has  never  been 
afraid  of  anything  in  nature  from  spiders  and  snakes  to  lions 
at  the  circus.  Some  children  have  fear  suggested  to  them  by 
adults,  while  others  seem  to  be  fearful  of  various  things  in- 
stinctively, no  matter  how  careful  their  parents  may  have  been 
to  encourage  the  opposite  attitude.  She  is  never  unkind  to 
animals ;  only  once  do  I  remember  having  to  caution  her — 
she  was  then  three — to  be  more  gentle  with  a  rabbit  upon 
which  she  excused  herself  by  saying,  "  But  lions  be  wough." 
She  kills  various  insect  pests  but  she  never  torments  anything. 
She  has,  moreover,  never  shown  aversion  to  any  creatures; 
without  exception  she  has  been  willing  and  eager  to  take 
them  in  her  hands.  Now  she  has  learned  to  disapprove  of 
various  injurious  species  largely  because  she  knows  the  harm 
they  do. 

Her  constant  attitude  has  been  that  of  love ;  at  first  uni- 
versal, but  gradually  growing  more  discriminating.  This  af- 
fection and  absorbed  interest  induced  observation  and  ex- 
periment ;  these  in  turn  led  to  definite  problems  which  she  tried 
to  solve  or  at  least  pondered  over,  and  finally  she  made  gen- 
eralizations from  her  experience.  At  first  love  predominated, 
colored  by  imagination  and  expressing  itself  to  some  extent 
in  observation  and  experiment.  From  the  age  of  four  the 
solving  of  problems  was  most  important  with  her  affection 
gradually  becoming  less  catholic.  Finally,  from  the  age  of  six, 
all  these  factors  are  operative  and  used  with  increasing  in- 
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telligence  while  there  is    the  added  element  of  philosophizing 
from  her  experience  and  reading. 


LOVE 

"  In  the  love  of  our  people  for  nature  lies  the  highest  hope  of  the 
race." — Harriet  Monroe. 

A  child's  love  for  animals  shows  itself  in  an  intense  in- 
terest in  them,  a  desire  to  watch  them  and  sometimes  a  wish 
to  get  hold  of  them.  There  is  often  great  pleasure  in  hand- 
ling and  fondling;  an  adult  can  understand  this  in  case  of  a 
rabbit,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  realize  the  bliss  of  holding  an 
earthworm,  frog  or  horned  toad.  Pets  sometimes  make  de- 
lightful playthings;  many  are  docile  enough  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  child's  wishes,  yet  they  are  always  doing  unex- 
pected things;  they  are  thus  animated  toys  with  endless  pos- 
sibilities. The  child's  imagination  is  active ;  he  endows  the 
little  beasts  with  all  sorts  of  human  attributes  and  considers 
that  they  will  like  the  things  he  does.  It  is  in  this  that  much 
of  the  charm  of  the  little  child's  reactions  lie — he  is  so  trust- 
ful, he  must  believe  that  his  overflowing  love  is  reciprocated, 
whereas  the  older  child  is  wiser  from  experience. 

Most  babies  have  a  great  interest  in  animals ;  often  they 
show  enthusiasm  over  the  sight  of  them  and  sometimes  fear. 
Our  little  girl  showed  this  typical  baby  delight  from  a  year  to 
eighteen  months ;  then  she  had  her  first  pet  and  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  her  admiration  of  her  humbler  fellow  creatures 
was  more  than  common.  The  pet  was  a  frog ;  the  baby  would 
chase  him  over  the  house,  catch  him  and  carry  him  about,  try- 
ing various  experiments  such  as  putting  a  piece  of  bread  to  his 
nose.  When  it  croaked  she  said,  "  Fwog  sin',"  and  once  she 
invited  me  to  "  Kiss  fwog."  On  our  walks  she  would  try  to 
catch  crows  and  she  enjoyed  hearing  the  toad  chorus  from  the 
swamps.  When  nearly  two  she  played  enthusiastically  with 
some  measuring  worms,  admiring  them  as  they  walked  over 
her  rompers  and  her  hands.  The  first  toad  that  she  had  ever 
seen  she  pursued  and  captured,  announcing,  "  Home,  Papa." 
A  large  spider  that  had  its  web  on  our  verandah  was  an 
object  of  great  interest,  the  child  announcing  one  evening  when 
the  spider  was  late  in  arriving,  "  Baby  so  happy  'pidy  come 
back  again." 

When  she  was  two  I  said  to  her,  "  Listen  to  that  blue  jay 
calling."  "Is  dat  a  mudder  b'ue  jay  callin'  her  baby?"  she 
wondered.  Then  she  decided,  "  Dat  is  a  baby  b'ue  jay  callin' 
her  mudder." 

When  two  and  a  half  she  would  watch  a  flock  of  hens  for 
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an  hour  at  a  time,  a  one-legged  rooster  having  a  special  fas- 
cination for  her.  She  used  to  go  down  on  all  fours  on  the 
sidewalks  to  study  the  comings  and  goings  of  ants. 

When  she  was  three,  her  affection  was  most  unbounded, 
her  admiration  most  naive.  It  was  at  this  age  that  she  ap- 
parently made  her  first  acquaintance  with  angleworms  as  we 
were  planting  tulip  bulbs,  for  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  look  at  dis 
cunnin'  little  'nake."  I  told  her  what  it  was  and  she  got  it 
out  of  the  ground  and  exhibited  it  to  her  baby  sister  with  joy 
that  was  delightful  to  witness.  "  Dis  -is  my  angleworm. 
Would  my  baby  like  to  p'ay  wid  him  wight  on  dere?  Would 
you  like  to  get  on  here,  dear  little  angleworm?  Her  fell  off 
of  here.  I'm  winding  it  awound  my  fingers.  Ha-ha,  her  al- 
most fell  and  I  caught  her.  It's  a  nice  angleworm  and  it's 
my  pet.  I  mustn't  hurt  my  angleworm."  I  found  her  another 
and  she  was  more  jubilant  than  ever.  She  put  them  on  top  of 
the  go-cart  when  she  wheeled  the  baby,  but  she  decided  they 
wouldn't  like  to  go  too  fast.  She  carried  them  around  in  her 
hand  for  a  long  time  and  after  a  while  we  discovered  that 
she  had  presented  one  to  the  baby !  That  evening  she  re- 
marked, "  Weren't  my  angleworms  tame  !" 

Her  unspoiled  attitude  toward  these  creatures  was  evident 
a  few  months  later  when  she  lay  down  in  bed,  saying,  "  I'm 
cuddling  down  just  like  a  little  worm." 

I  had  told  her  the  fable  of  the  "  Ant  and  the  Dove  "  and 
she  remarked,  "  A  ant  never  bit  me."  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  one 
bit  you  at  Cambridge."  "  I  wish  I  could  go  to  Cambridge 
to  see  my  dear  ants,"  was  her  unexpected  reaction.  "  I  don't 
like  to  go  away  from  my  dear  pets."  "  What  pets  ?"  I  asked, 
"  My  dear  ants."  "  There  will  be  plenty  at  Amherst,"  I  as- 
sured her  and  she  said,  "  I  will  like  them  so  much." 

She  was  fond  of  moths ;  she  would  catch  them  and  carry 
them  about,  bringing  one  to  supper  and  nearly  drowning  it  in 
the  milk  she  poured  out  for  its  delectation. 

She  considered  frogs  very  superior  playthings.  She  would 
carry  them  about,  have  them  swim  in  a  basin  of  water,  play  in 
the  sandpile,  look  out  of  the  window,  sit  in  a  train  of  blocks, 
ride  in  her  pocket,  in  a  wagon,  or  on  a  rubber  cat,  go  down 
the  athletic  slide  and  perform  countless  other  activities.  They 
had  to  watch  the  processes  of  dishwashing  and  cooking;  once 
she  held  a  frog  over  the  washtub,  saying,  "  He  is  lookin'  in  so 
pwoudly."  I  told  her  that  she  and  I  would  make  gingerbread. 
"  A  fwog  will  help,"  said  she.  She  carried  him  into  the  study 
and  inquired :  "  Why  don't  you  wite.  Fader  ?  Little  fwog 
wants  to  watch  you."  She  built  a  house  of  blocks  for  him 
saying:     "Dis  is  a  'mokedack   (smokestack)    for  a  fwog  to 
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cook.  Would  you  like  dis  wandah  (verandah),  little  fwog"? 
It  has  a  sandpile.  Didn't  you  hear  what  I  told  you,  dear 
little  fwog?" 

She  was  very  happy  over  a  big  fat  toad.  "  Do  you  sink  he 
loves  me  very  much  ?"  "  Don't  you  sink  he  loves  me  ?  See 
how  he  sits  on  my  hand !" 

She  spent  a  blissful  day  with  a  tame  setting  hen,  lugging 
her  about  for  hours  at  a  time  and  recapturing  her  from  the 
nest  each  time  she  escaped.  She  looked  after  "  Friendly's  " 
welfare  by  poking  her  head  into  water  and  into  the  grain  pan, 
and  to  amuse  her  gave  her  rides  down  the  slide.  "  I  love 
Fwiendly  so  much  and  her  loves  me.  She  is  so  happy  to  see 
me !" 

She  was  entranced  with  the  baby  chickens  in  the  spring. 
She  told  me  this  story  about  one  that  had  just  hatched  and 
was  peeping.  "  I  told  him,  be  bwave,  chicken,  be  bwave. 
Don't  cwy  or  eider  you'll  be  a  cwy-baby.  Be  happy  and  cheer- 
ful, little  chicken,  like  a  soldier.  Den  you  can  shoot  your 
ememies." 

She  said  the  neighbors  didn't  want  her  to  "  Bodder  a  cow." 
"How  were  you  bothering  the  cow?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  I  was 
just  amoosin'  him."  "How  were  you  amusing  her?"  "Oh, 
I  was  p'ayin'  jokes  wid  him." 

When  four  years  old  she  no  longer  lavished  admiration  on 
angleworms  and  ants,  but  turned  her  attention  to  somewhat 
higher  forms  of  life. 

Little  red  salamanders  fascinated  her;  she  held  one  in  her 
hand  singing  to  it  thus : 

"  Dear  little  sing 
How  I  love  you." 

She  first  saw  horned  toads  at  this  time  and  was  immediately 
attracted  to  the  prickly  little  creatures. 

"  I  love  my  little  pet — my  little  pet  horned  toad.  I  love 
him  as  much  as  a  wabbit."  "  Horned  toads  are  terribly  good." 
"  He  ate  a  green  grasshopper.  He  sought  it  was  as  f  weet 
as  a  sugar  plum."  She  sat  in  the  hammock  with  one  in  her 
hand,  improvising  songs  to  him,  but  all  that  I  recorded  were 
the  following  lines : 

"  Sing,  sing  little  toadie, 
You  are  so  happy." 

Bunnies  are  in  many  respects  ideal  pets  for  little  children ; 
they  are  so  soft  and  hugable  and  harmless.  When  this  child 
was  four  she  had  three  rabbits,  which  she  named  White-Ball, 
Peach-White  and  Brown-Ears.  She  had  many  plays  for  them 
and  planned  still  others — a  party,  a  garden,  a  wedding  and 
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even  dictated  a  letter  to  one  of  them.  She  often  composed 
songs  sitting  in  her  rocking  chair  with  a  bunny  in  her  arms. 
One  song  began  thus, 

"  Little  chucklin'  Bunny." 

Another  went  this  way : 

"  This  is  a  happy  Bunny, 
Happiest  in  a  world." 

"  Fly,  fly.  Bunny  dear, 
Fly,  fly,  sweet  little  dear. 
Bunny,  Bunny,  Bunny  dear." 

Bunnies  were  apparently  the  criterion  of  lovableness,  for 
she  said :  "  Mother,  you  are  as  dear  as  a  rabbit.  Father  is 
as  dear  as  a  rabbit  too."  And  on  another  occasion,  "  Baby 
is  as  sweet  as  a  rabbit." 

After  this  instances  of  such  intense  devotion  became  less 
common.  Her  admiration  for  her  beloved  toads  was  ex- 
pressed in  her  remark  about  one  when  five,  "  It  had  a  very 
sweet  croak."  When  six  she  told  us  apropos  of  a  big  speci- 
men :  "  She's  all  contented  so  long  as  she's  in  an  open  win- 
dow. She's  such  a  dear  thing."  She  caught  two  toads, 
naming  them  "  Stone-Fat  "  and  "  Chirpy-Hop  " ;  she  let  them 
swim  in  the  bath-tub  puting  in  a  vast  amount  of  stones  "  to 
suit  them."  She  planned  that  sometime  she  would  live  in  a 
house  in  the  woods :  "  It  won't  have  any  floor,  but  just  grass 
growing  on  it  and  frogs  and  everything  could  come  in.  My 
bed  would  be  of  pine  needles.    Toads  could  come  hopping  in." 

Her  love  is  not  yet  diminished  for,  when  eight,  she  came 
running  into  the  house  in  the  greatest  excitement  saying,  "  I 
have  the  two  things  I  love  best  in  the  world — a  toad  and  a 
baby  dove."  She  still  examines  each  water  meter  she  passes 
and  rescues  any  marooned  amphibia.  She  found  a  tiny  swamp 
tree  frog  and  said,  "  Wasn't  that  an  extraordinary  treasure !" 

When  six  she  had  a  painted  turtle  which  she  and  her  sisters 
used  as  a  character  in  their  play  with  their  toys,  having  it  marry 
first  a  cat  and  then  an  iron  mule.  "  I  just  love  Turtley.  I 
think  he's  darling." 

At  this  time  she  admonished  her  sister  as  follows  in  regard 
to  a  pet  rabbit :  "  Make  it  as  happy  as  you  can.  We  love 
it ;  we  love  it  very  much." 

When  eight  she  was  enchanted  with  a  praying  mantis,  say- 
ing, "  It  has  wings  like  a  fairy." 

Birds  are  rather  too  elusive  to  appeal  to  the  very  little  child ; 
he  likes  to  handle  and  fondle  his  pets.     Our  daughter  loves 
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birds  increasingly  as  time  goes  on;  they  are  probably  her 
favorites  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

She  had  heard  the  expression,  "Happy  as  a  lark,"  and  when 
three  she  asked  me :  "  Are  you  happy  as  a  English  'barrow 
(sparrow)?"  "  I'm  as  happy  as  a  cwow.  Are  cwows  happy?" 
"I'm  as  happy  as  a  meadowlark." 

When  six  she  was  invited  to  help  pick  cherries  and  said, 
"  I'd  rather  have  the  robins  have  them  than  us."  Perhaps, 
however,  generosity  towards  the  birds  was  not  her  sole  motive. 

She  adopted  a  baby  robin  at  this  time  and  loved  it  more 
than  any  other  pet  she  ever  had.  "  I  love  Speckled  Breast 
more  than  my  baby." 

Her  interest  in  bird's  nest  is  absorbing  at  present ;  she  is 
such  an  agile  climber  that  few  trees  can  discourage  her. 
Once  she  remarked :  "  Don't  you  think  a  dove's  nest  is  lovely 
because  it  is  so  like  camping  ?    It  would  be  so  cool  in  summer." 

When  she  was  five  and  a  half,  she  was  given  a  puppy;  she 
played  with  her  a  great  deal  and  often  rocked  her  and  sang 
to  her,  yet  the  duty  of  feeding  her  charge  never  appealed  to 
her.  She  did  not  become  really  devoted  to  her  little  dog 
as  many  children  do.  She  is  much  less  of  a  pet  lover  than  a 
nature  lover. 

"  Mystery  and  terror  are  instinctively  associated  with  the 
serpent ;  myth  and  legend  show  that  this  tendency  has  existed 
since  the  dawn  of  the  human  intellect,"  says  Wm.  Scully. 
On  this  child's  father's  side  there  is  united  dislike  of  snakes, 
quite  marked  in  her  father,  and  natural  enough  as  he  was 
brought  up  where  copperheads  abounded.  Her  maternal 
grandfather  had  a  great  antipathy  to  these  reptiles,  her  grand- 
mother has  no  love  for  them  but  her  mother  and  aunts  rather 
like  them.  The  first  time  this  child  ever  saw  a  snake  was  when 
she  was  two ;  she  was  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of  it — it  was 
a  little  one — and  she  asked  in  disappointment :  "  Why  don't 
you  let  me  touch  it?    I  want  a  pet  'nake." 

Later  she  had  her  desire ;  when  five  she  had  been  sick  and 
while  convalescing  had  several  little  snakes  in  bed  to  enter- 
tain her  despite  her  father's  horror.  When  eight  she  told 
me :  "  I  almost  caught  a  little  green  snake  but  it  got  away 
and  I  nearly  cried."  "  The  thing  that  I  want  most  in  all 
the  world  is  to  catch  a  little  green  snake." 

Lack  of  affection  is  plainly  shown  in  her  attitude  toward 
flies — a  result  of  our  teaching.  When  three  she  announced: 
"  I  kill  f'ies.  I  just  'quash  'em."  Occasionally,  however,  her 
normal  attitude  at  this  age  towards  all  creation  reasserted  it- 
self and  she  would  call  them  her  pets  and  once  I  heard  her 
say,  "  Dear  little  f 'y,  come  here." 
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The  next  year  her  sanitary  zeal  was  so  great  that  she  said, 
"  If  I  find  a  f'ies  eggs,  I  will  take  a  gun  and  shoot  'em." 

As  she  grew  older  she  became  more  fastidious. 

When  five  she  remarked :  "I  don't  like  to  pick  up  grass- 
hoppers. They're  too  wibbely-wobbely.  They  aren't  pleas- 
ant to  pick  up." 

Although  at  four  she  exclaimed  when  looking  at  a  picture 
book,  "  Oh,  my  pet  skunk,"  at  six  she  remarked,  "  I  love  all 
animals,  only  skunks  I  don't  think  are  so  pleasant."  "  Don't 
you  love  skunks  ?"  I  asked.    "  Not  so  terrifically  much." 

By  eight  many  of  her  first  loves  had  come  to  be  despised. 
I  asked  whether  she  liked  all  animal  life  and  she  answered, 
"Well,  I  don't  care  especially  for  moles."    "Why?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  them." 

I  thought  she  had  said  moths  and  she  agreed  that  she 
didn't  care  much  for  them  for  "  they  are  too  fat." 

"  I  like  sea  animals  and  land  animals." 

"  Do  you  like  insects  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  like  butterflies.  They  are  so  pretty.  I  like  caterpillars 
pretty  well.  Some  insects  are  so  ugly.  They  aren't  very 
interesting.     They  aren't  pretty.     I  don't  care  for  them." 

"  Do  you  like  spiders  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  care  for  them.  I  don't  think  there's  much  to  them. 
They  aren't  pretty.  Of  course  they  do  good.  They  do  make 
some  pretty  things — their  webs  and  golden  dew." 

Some  time  later  she  remarked :  "  I  haven't  any  love  for 
angleworms.  I  don't  like  ants  and  I  don't  like  spiders.  I 
don't  think  they're  beautiful.  Big  ants  bite.  I  don't  like 
flies.     Spiders  are  mostly  legs." 

One  day  I  asked  her  whether  there  were  any  things  in  the 
animal  kingdom  that  she  disliked.     She  answered : 

"  Well,  I  don't  have  a  special  love  for  any  of  the  insects. 
But  I  think  butterflies  are  very  pretty,  of  course.  I  don't 
like  worms ;  I  simply  don't  like  them.  I  don't  like  caterpillars. 
I  like  worms  very  much  for  food  for  birds ;  if  they  get  eaten 
up  it's  all  right,  but  if  they  don't  they're  awful." 

I  mentioned  a  caterpillar  covered  with  cocoons  we  had  seen 
some  months  before  and  she  said : 

"  I  don't  like  parasites ;  I  think  they're  horrid.  I  think 
parasites  are  a  mean  set,  don't  you?" 

I  asked  her  what  things  in  nature  she  liked  best  of  all. 

"  Oh,  birds ;  they're  so  soft  and  sing  so  sweetly  and  do  such 
amusing  things  sometimes.  And  rabbits,  they're  soft  too.  Of 
course  I  like  toads,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  tame  them.  They 
hip-hop  away.    Turtles  are  cross." 
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"  I  like  frogs  and  toads  and  turtles  and  monkeys  and  baby 
and  you  the  best  in  the  world."  "  Why  do  you  like  monkeys 
so  much  ?"  I  asked.     "  Oh,  because  they  climb." 

"  I  like  either  water  animals  or  birds  best.  Frogs  or  turtles 
or  birds."  "  Why  do  you  like  frogs  so  much?"  I  asked.  "  Oh, 
it's  fun  to  chase  them." 

"  I  think  I'd  like  to  be  a  swallow,"  she  decided.  "  They 
have  such  lovely  times  flying  and  don't  have  much  of  a  nest 
to  make,  and  dip  in  the  water." 

Another  day  she  remarked :  "  I  love  birds  and  I  love  other 
things  too.  I  just  love  rabbits;  they  seem  to  have  a  charm  for 
all  children,  especially  little  children." 

As  for  the  part  that  animals  have  played  in  this  child's 
imaginations,  they  have  been  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the 
stories  she  has  told,  for  they  have  been  the  characters,  and 
descriptions  of  their  appearance  and  habits  have  been  the 
themes.  The  birds  and  animals  she  has  invented  have  usually 
been  curious  creatures,  surprising  combinations  of  what  occurs 
in  real  life.  She  has  occasionally  pretended  to  be  an  animal, 
sometimes  a  fox  and  again  a  toad  with  a  thousand  babies. 
When  eight,  she  and  her  sisters  and  a  boy  playmate  organized 
a  "Monkey  Family "  whose  chief  occupation  was  climbing 
trees  and  on  roofs  of  houses.  Since  they  were  monkeys,  les- 
sons were  entirely  inappropriate.  All  the  tribe  had  special 
names ;  the  baby  was  "  Heideda "  and  was  counted  "  the 
wisest  of  the  band  for  she  can  talk  the  bird  language  and  no 
one  can  understand  her."  Our  eldest  announced,  "  I'd  rather 
be  a  monkey  than  a  queen." 

INQUIRY 
"  The  mind  seeks  for  truth  as  the  body  for  food." — C.  F.  Hodge. 

This  child  has  naturally  an  inquiring  mind,  a  scientific  bent 
that  many  children  lack.  First  came  observation ;  in  baby- 
hood everything  was  a  field  for  discovery ;  as  she  grew,  more 
was  taken  for  granted  yet  in  cases  where  she  is  interested  her 
powers  of  observation  are  increasingly  keen  and  discrim- 
inating. Experiment  appeared  soon  after ;  a  large  part  of 
her  activities  with  animals  would  come  under  this  head — put- 
ting them  in  different  situations  to  see  what  they  would  do, 
stimulating  them  in  various  ways  and  watching  their  reactions, 
yet  all  done  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  consideration,  taking 
care  not  to  hurt  them,  in  any  way.  Since  animal  life  has  such 
an  interest  for  her,  it  was  but  natural  that  many  problems 
should  arise  in  her  mind  and  that  she  should  try  to  solve  them 
by  close  observation  and  experiment. 
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When  nearly  three  she  asked  me  about  some  English  spar- 
rows that  were  near  a  knot  hole  in  a  tree,  "  Do  dey  'gratch 
(scratch)  a  hole  wid  deir  bills,  is  dat  a  way?" 

When  she  was  three  we  caught  some  snails  for  our  acqua- 
rium  and  she  used  to  watch  them,  taking  them  out  and 
arranging  them  along  the  window  sill.  "  Two  look  if  dey 
were  kissin'  deyself !"  she  exclaimed.  Then  she  inquired : 
"What  is  inside  of  'nails?"  "Do  'nails  love  people?".  I 
asked  her  for  her  opinion  and  she  decided  that  they  must  love 
each  other  and  their  babies. 

Sorhetimes  she  made  an  exciting  discovery  about  her  frogs. 
"Dey  have  mouf s.  Why  do  f  wogs  have  mouf s  ?"  "  It  has 
two  little  eyes  just  like  my  baby.  It  has  two  eyes  like  oder 
people." 

Other  problems  that  presented  themselves  to  her  were: 

"  Why  don't  hens  have  f  wont  legs  ?" 

"  Do  hens  have  minds  ?" 

"Do  horses  talk?" 

"  How  does  a  grasshopper  sit  on  eggs  ?" 

The  next  year,  bacteria  seem  to  have  exercised  her  mind. 
"  Why  are  those  little  plants  called  bacteria  ?    Because  they're 
bad?" 

"  Why  do  bacteria  like  to  make  people  sick  ?  Do  dey  get 
up  at  night  and  s'eep  by  day?" 

Her  rabbit  was  eating  some  bread  that  had  fallen  on  the 
floor  and  she  inquired,  "  Why  don't  animals  mind  about 
bacteria?" 

When  looking  at  an  "  Economic  Entomology,"  she  asked 
whether  a  certain  cutworm  was  bad  and  I  told  her  that  all 
cutworms  were  bad.  She  wondered,  "  How  do  some  animals 
grow  to  be  so  bad  ?" 

"  Does  a  train  run  faster  than  a  chicken  ?"  "  What  do  you 
think?"  I  asked.  "  I  think  a  chicken  can  go  faster.  I  remem- 
ber a  train  went  rather  slowly — bumpety,  bump."  She  had 
not  been  on  a  train  for  half  a  year  but  the  speed  of  chickens 
was  a  practical,  everyday  matter  with  her. 

When  five  she  concocted  the  following  ingenious  scheme: 
"  I'll  tell  you  another  adventure  I  had.  I  saw  a  big  black  rat 
under  a  juniper."  "If  you  tried  poison  ivy  growing  around 
the  rat's  hole  would  they  get  poisoned  when  they  touched  it? 
If  you  caught  one,  you  could  cut  off  his  fur,  couldn't  you? 
You  might  have  some  poison  ivy  right  by  his  hole,  and  he 
might  get  poisoned  if  he  came  out." 

She  had  been  studying  a  spotted  turtle  and  said :     "  You 
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notice  how  the  shell  all  goes  together.  How  do  you  suppose 
he  creeped  in?" 

She  caught  another  turtle  and  observed :  "  She  can  scratch 
herself  with  her  hind  legs,  that  is  how  she  protects  herself. 
Doesn't  she  seem  to  be  a  friendly  one?  Surely  a  snapping 
turtle  couldn't  be  so  friendly.  Doesn't  she  have  pretty  legs — 
pretty  legs  and  arms !  Have  you  noticed  what  tiny  spots  she 
has  on  her  skin  and  what  big  spots  on  her  head  ?" 

"What's  the  use  of  his  great  bones  if  he  doesn't  bite?" 
"  He  bites  his  food,"  I  said.  "  I  should  think  his  food  would 
be  soft,"  and  I  had  to  agree  as  the  books  said  they  eat  largely 
plant  food. 

"  The  turtle  would  seem  like  a  mountain  to  a  fly." 

"  Flies  don't  know  about  bacteria,  do  they  ?" 

I  was  telling  her  one  evening  to  listen  to  the  crickets.  "  Do 
they  sing  for  joy  because  night  has  come?" 

"  The  liveliest  toads  are  always  the  ones  we've  just  caught." 
"  Why  ?"  I  asked.  "  Because  they  get  so  discouraged.  They 
have  such  a  time  getting  loose." 

This  summer  she  found  a  wren's  egg  and  was  all  agog  to 
hatch  it;  the  only  way  she  could  think  of  was  to  hold  it  in 
her  hand,  but  after  a  while  she  apparently  grew  weary  and 
left  it  sunning  in  a  window.  The  next  year,  when  six,  she 
got  an  English  sparrow's  egg  and  tucked  it  under  some  baby 
wrens  so  they  could  hatch  it,  her  zeal  for  a  baby  bird  making 
her  forget  temporarily  her  disapproval  of  English  sparrows. 

When  she  was  shown  a  caterpillar  covered  with  the  cocoons 
of  parasites,  she  asked,  "  Why  doesn't  he  turn  around  and  bite 
them  off?" 

We  found  an  advertisement  of  a  Frog  Farm,  the  idea  of 
which  greatly  appealed  to  the  little  girl.  I  told  her  some  frog 
farms  did  not  succeed  because  the  big  frogs  ate  their  children. 
"  But  what  do  they  think  they  are  ?"  she  asked.  "  Why  doesn't 
a  frog  sit  and  watch  its  eggs  sometime  ?" 

When  talking  of  black  snakes  getting  some  young  robins 
she  had  been  watching,  she  remarked,  "  Birds  like  themselves 
a  little  better  than  their  babies,  don't  they?" 

"  Since  robins  like  civilization  so  much,  why  do  they  shriek 
so  when  people  come  to  their  nests?" 

"How  did  Hfe  start?" 

She  was  looking  at  pictures  of  "  game  hogs  "  in  Hornaday's 
"  Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life  "  and  she  could  not  understand 
why  people  shot  birds.  "  Why  do  they  shoot  them  if  they 
don't  care  about  them?    Don't  they  dislike  them?" 

The  next  year  she  was  fond  of  catching  butterflies  in  her 
hands  and  playing  with  them  gently.     "  The  morning  is  my 
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favorite  time  to  catch  butterflies."  " Why ?"  I  asked.  "Oh, 
they  aren't  so  very  merry  then.     It's  cooler." 

When  eight,  she  had  some  guinea  pigs  for  pets  and  she 
observed  them  closely.  "  They  go  more  by  scent  than  by 
sight."  "  Do  you  know  this  one  chews  just  like  lightning? 
He  chews  perfectly  as  fast  as  lightning." 

She  remarked  about  a  big  fat  toad :  "  He  has  such  bil- 
lowy sides.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  so  different  on  my  two  sides — 
so  yellow  on  one  side  and  so  brown  and  warty  on  the  other." 

Upon  seeing  some  chimney  swifts,  she  said :  "  I  call  them 
arrows.    Don't  you  think  they  look  like  bows  and  arrows  ?" 

She  had  been  reading  of  a  father  kingfisher  sitting  on  his 
eggs  and  said :  "  We  couldn't  be  heavy  if  we  had  to  sit  on 
our  babies — on  eggs.  How  could  they  get  out  without  any- 
thing hard  to  push  with — just  faces?  We'd  have  to  help 
them." 

When  nine  she  said :  "  I  don't  see  how  people  can  love 
cats.  Why  don't  they  turn  their  attention  to  darling  little 
rabbits?    They're  much  softer." 

"  To  think  of  people  that  keep  cats  that  kill  birds  having 
the  honor  of  a  mockingbird's  nest  on  their  house!" 

"  Birds  can't  laugh,  can  they  ?"  I  said  they  seemed  to  ex- 
press their  joy  by  singing.  "  How  do  sparrows  show  their 
joy?" 

Although  angels  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
nature,  yet,  as  this  child  has  compared  them  to  natural  objects, 
her  ideas  regarding  them  are  of  interest.  When  three  years 
old  she  told  me :  "  Angels  are  like  birds  'cause  dey  f 'y.  Dey 
have  diffwunt  mouvs  like  birds.  Birds  have  good  mouvs,  but 
angels  have  mouvs  like  me  and  my  baby  and  my  fader." 

When  eight  she  objected  to  angels  because  they  had  both 
feathers  and  hair — her  sense  of  biological  fitness  being  out- 
raged. She  did  not  see  how  they  could  sit  down  with  comfort 
nor  how  the  god  of  love  could  lie  down  with  wings  sprouting 
out.  Later  she  criticized  angels  because  they  "  are  half  people 
and  half  bird."  "  In  one  way  devils  are  better  because  they 
aren't  two  things." 

PHILOSOPHIZING 

"Experiment  is  always  at  the  bottom ;     .     .     .     reason  at  the  end." 
The  Message  of  Leonardo — Geo.  Sarton. 

Being  a  thoughtful  child,  loving  nature  and  yet  not  satis- 
fied with  the  conditions  of  life  either  for  herself  or  for  the 
birds  and  animals,  she  has  made  generalizations  and  drawn 
conclusions  that  have  much  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  about 
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them.    The  injustice  of  the  treatment  accorded  valuable  wild 
species  has  troubled  her  as  it  has  many  another. 

Philosophizing  did  not  appear  until  she  was  six.  The  prob- 
lem of  people  versus  animals  seems  to  have  engrossed  her 
attention. 

"  I  don't  like  to  destroy  wild  life.  Why  do  people  shoot 
little  birds  without  pity?" 

"  I  like  animals  better  than  people.  They're  more  interest- 
ing than  people." 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  are  so  important — more  important 
than  any  other  animal.  We  have  strikes  and  fights."  I  asked 
her  whether  she  would  like  to  be  a  toad  as  much  as  a  child 
and  she  said,  "  Yes."  She  would  also  like  to  be  a  turtle,  but 
not  a  bee,  because  bees  die  too  soon. 

"  Birds  are  more  intelligent  than  people  about  flying." 

She  remarked  that  one  difference  between  people  and  other 
animals  was  that  animals'  legs  come  out  as  people's  do  when 
they're  sitting  down.  Another  difference  is  that  animals  are 
covered  with  fur.  People  are  hardly  a  bit  like  trees.  When 
I  asked  whether  they  were  alike  in  any  way,  she  said  their 
leaves  were  something  like  hands. 

She  was  noticing  the  position  of  a  butterfly's  legs  and 
speaking  of  how  it  balanced  itself.  "  Butterflies'  wings  are 
very  large  in  comparison  to  their  bodies — that  is  why  they 
can  fly  so  well.  Our  hands  are  tiny  in  comparison  to  our 
bodies.    Birds'  wings  are  just  right." 

She  was  playing  with  an  old  hat  of  mine  decorated  with 
roses  and  her  four  year  old  sister  said :  "  Why  does  father 
have  to  have  a  black  hat?  I'd  like  him  to  have  a  rosy  hat, 
a  big,  rosy  hat."  "  I  wouldn't,"  said  the  six  year  old.  "In 
most  animals  males  are  most  beautiful.  Most  females  are 
brown,  for  instance,  birds.  I  don't  like  to  have  males  most 
beautiful  all  the  time." 

She  thought  monkeys,  frogs  and  toads  were  nearly  related 
to  us ;  monkeys  because  they  look  so  much  like  us  except 
their  faces.  But  donkeys  aren't  much  related  to  us :  "  Think 
of  their  ears !" 

She  didn't  see  why  people  had  to  wear  clothes;  she  would 
prefer  to  be  more  like  monkeys.  "  Why  don't  people  have 
tails  ?"  "  They  would  help  in  climbing  and  in  holding  on  to 
things." 

As  we  were  getting  ready  for  a  call,  she  said,  "  I'd  like  not 
to  see  any  people,  just  animals."  She  would  live  off  in  the 
woods  and  climb  trees  and  watch  animals  and  write  books 
about  them. 
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"  Why  are  we  so  different  from  animals  ?  Animals  don't 
seem  to  have  their  eyes  in  their  face." 

"  I  don't  know  what  people  are  made  for.  I  suppose  to 
make  the  world  better.  And  sometimes  they  make  it  worse. 
Spend  some  of  their  energy  making  it  worse  and  some  of 
their  energy  making  it  better.  Think  of  their  fighting!  If 
there  weren't  any  people  think  how  many  passenger  pigeons 
there  would  be.  People  who  aren't  any  use!  Isn't  it  a  great 
sorrow !" 

When  seven,  speaking  of  a  wasp's  nest  that  had  been 
destroyed,  she  said :  "  They  are  as  nice  as  you.  Animals 
are  as  nice  as  people.  Why  do  we  live?"  I  asked  what  she 
thought  and  she  answered,  "  For  pleasure  and  unhappiness." 

"  Deer  and  birds  are  alike  in  one  way  because  they  both 
eat  food.    They  are  alike  because  their  clothes  grow  on  them." 

"  People  are  animals  that  don't  have  tails.  Most  animals 
have  tails." 

"  I  wish  nature  hadn't  let  man  discover  guns  and  then  he 
couldn't  have  shot  the  birds." 

"  The  trouble  with  nature  is  the  pests.  Everything  has 
its  pest.    We  have  gnats  and  mosquitoes." 

When  she  was  eight  she  heard  someone  make  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  too  many  people  in  the  world.  "  Yes," 
she  agreed.    "  They  are  killing  off  all  the  animals." 

"  Why  did  people  kill  the  passenger  pigeons  ?"  "  I  don't 
think  people  are  half  as  nice  as  animals."  "  I  think  people 
do  more  bad  than  good." 

"If  people  only  had  wings  and  a  tail  that  would  be  all  they'd 
want." 

"  Baby  is  like  an  animal  because  she  doesn't  understand 
what  we  say." 

"  You  know  I  like  animals  better  than  people.  I  like  them 
better  than  white  people  any  way  for  they  make  so  much 
trouble  wherever  they  go."  Her  distinction  here  was  between 
white  people  and  Indians,  the  attitude  of  the  latter  towards 
nature  meeting  with  her  approval. 

I  was  trying  to  induce  some  interest  in  her  despised  num- 
ber work  by  telling  her  how  our  civilization  was  dependent 
on  arithmetic,  but  she  had  an  answer  ready :  "  Civilization 
has  killed  off  so  many  animals  that  I'm  quite  disgusted." 

"If  nothing  ever  died,  you  couldn't  walk  anywhere  without 
stepping  on  something  alive." 

As  we  were  picking  black-caps,  she  mentioned  the  white  on 
them,  something  I  had  never  noticed  before.  "  In  our  life 
the  youngest  are  the  softest,  but  in  the  raspberry's  life  the 
youngest  are  the  hardest." 
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"  I  call  snakes  mostly  tail." 

"  I  wish  meat  came  from  plants.  People  have  to  kill  things. 
If  potatoes  came  from  toads — that  wouldn't  be  very  nice." 

"  I  think  one  reason  animals  fear  fire  is  that  they  can't 
handle  it.  Only  monkeys  could;  the  others  don't  have  the 
right  kind  of  paws." 

"  You  can't  tell  real  animal  stories,  can  you  ?  You  can't 
tell  what  the  animals  think." 

"  Why  don't  animals  own  themselves  ?  Why  do  these  ape- 
like animals  without  any  tails  and  funny  fur  and  long  hair 
have  the  say  about  them?" 

"  Why  do  people  think  they're  so  precious  and  not  the 
animals?  Except  the  animals  they  buy  themselves — for  in- 
stance, cows?" 

"  Do  you  think  animals  are  as  precious  as  people  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why  not  ?    People  are  a  kind  of  animal." 

"  What  about  leeches  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  hunters  act  the  same  way." 

When  she  was  nine  I  asked  her  whether  she  thought  people 
or  animals  were  nicer. 

"  They're  just  the  same,"  she  answered.  "  Some  animals 
are  nicer — like  rabbits — because  they  don't  get  up  terrible 
wars." 

"  I  don't  see  why  animals  don't  have  as  much  right  to  live 
as  we  do." 

"  What  animals,  for  instance  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Beavers — and  nice  animals  around — and  doves." 

"  What  about  mosquitoes  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  I  said  animals.  Of  course  I  wouldn't  mind  killing  off 
parasites.  But  I  think  it's  just  horrible  to  kill  quail  and 
other  nice  birds  and  just  kill  them  for  merely  fun — like  a 
weasel." 

"  I  should  think  people  would  learn  to  look  out  and  not  do 
as  they  did  with  passenger  pigeons." 

"  It  might  be  nice  to  shoot  if  you're  doing  good,  but  just 
to  shoot  and  shoot!" 

Another  time  she  said :  "  I  suppose  some  animals  think 
our  babies  and  we — because  we  haven't  any  hair — are 
hideous !" 

"  I  don't  think  it's  nice  to  go  on  wanton  slaughter.  If 
you  feed  a  thing  and  give  it  nice  things,  then  you'd  have  some 
right.  But  if  a  thing  is  wild  and  doing  lots  of  good — .  I 
don't  call  it  bad  to  step  on  a  green  worm  that's  eating  up  your 
plants." 
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"  They  never  pay  any  attention  to  the  orphan  birds,  but 
just  jump  and  do  it  any  time." 

When  on  a  walk  we  heard  a  gun  shot,  and  this  lover  of 
nature  said,  "  I  hate  to  hear  shooting.  It  means  death  and 
death  and  death." 

"  Flowers  fade  away  when  you  pick  them.  Birds  are  much 
more  beautiful  alive  than  dead.  I  wouldn't  kill  a  robin  for 
six  hundred  dollars.  They're  just  as  precious  as  anybody 
else." 


EDUCATION  IN  MATTERS  OF  SEX 


By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Up  to  about  two  decades  ago  the  general  conception  of  edu- 
cation was  that  it  consisted  in  acquiring  knowledge.  But  just 
as  this  concept  has  proved  inadequate  in  general  education,  in 
sex  matters,  also,  it  is  inadequate.  An  adequate  sex  educa- 
tion must  consist  of  four  parts :  the  acquiring  of  information ; 
the  development  of  a  proper  attitude;  the  strengthening  of 
the  will;  and  the  development  of  positive  ideals  of  love  and 
marriage. 

It  has  been  said  that  sex  instruction  is  useless  as  it  will 
not  prevent  immoral  conduct.  This  argument  supposes  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  sex  education  is  to  prevent  dissipation; 
but  this  is  only  one  aim.  However,  knowledge  always  re- 
strains some.  It  will  keep  some  girls  from  stimulating  boys 
unduly,  and  protect  some  girls  from  procurers.  It  should  be 
a  real  preparation  for  marriage  and  parenthood  which  is  the 
most  important  consideration. 

Wherever  there  are  little  children  of  both  sexes  in  the 
family,  their  first  sex  education  should  come  through  often 
seeing  each  other  naked  at  bed  time  or  in  the  bath,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  boy  or  the  girl 
in  regard  to  the  other  sex. 

During  the  war  sex  instruction  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
American  Army  and  also  in  civil  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  on  a  scale  that  has  been  previously  unprece- 
dented. Both  the  army  and  the  civil  authorities  are  agreed 
that  this  work  has  been  successful  and  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  reducing  the  venereal  rate  both  in  the  army  and 
civil  communities.  A  large  part  of  the  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  to  the  states  for  social  hygiene  has  been  used  in  sex 
education,  as  has  much  of  the  appropriation  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  beside  the  special  appropria- 
tion to  State  Normal  schools  and  Universities. 

The  results  of  teaching  have  been  wholesome.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  instruction  which  would  not  be  an  improvement  over 
the  information  which  is  handed  down  from  dissolute  adults 
to  the  older  children  and  passed  around  from  child  to  child. 
Dr.  Exner,  one  of  the  International  Secretaries  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  having  special  charge  of  its  sex  instruction,  reports 
that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  venereal  diseases  where- 
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ever  sex  instruction  has  been  given  to  college  men.  Dr. 
Warthin  reports  that  at  Ann  Arbor  the  number  of  cases  of 
gonorrhea  has  decreased  from  nearly  a  thousand  to  less  than 
one  hundred  annually,  and  that  syphilis  is  now  almost  neg- 
ligible. The  results  in  our  new  army  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. Professor  Bigelow  says  in  his  volume  on  "  Sex  Edu- 
cation," "  Many  of  my  friends  and  former  students  have 
helped  me  accumulate  long  lists  of  cases  in  which  scientific 
knowledge  regarding  sex  has  prevented  or  corrected  matri- 
monial disagreements ;  and  having  easily  found  so  much  defi- 
nite influence  of  sex  science  upon  marriage,  I  am  forced  to 
believe  that  sex  instruction  especially  organized  for  people 
of  marriageable  age  is  already  giving  results  of  tremendous 
importance  to  very  many  individuals." 

All  education  seems  to  have  sprung  from  sex  education 
originally.  In  nearly  every  primitive  tribe  there  is  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  education  which  comes  at  puberty  and 
includes  instruction  in  sex  matters  and  the  secrets  of  the  tribe. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  sex  education  is  the 
traditional  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  subject.  This  attitude 
is  commonly  known  as  prudery.  It  regards  sex  as  unclean 
and  perhaps  loathsome,  and  the  sex  relationship  as  a  purely 
physical  one.  It  is  this  attitude  which  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  prevalence  of  prostitution,  for  this  is  exactly  the 
phase  of  the  sex  life  which  prostitution  represents.  Carried 
into  marriage,  prudery  means  unhappiness  and  often  divorce. 
It  represents  a  complete  failure  to  appreciate  the  spiritual  side 
of  sex.  I  agree  absolutely  with  Mr.  Gallichan  in  his  estimate 
of  it  in  Social  Hygiene,  July,  1919. 

"  This  factor  of  intellectual  and  moral  degeneration  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  modesty  as  love  is  from  hate.     .      .      . 

"  Analyzed  to  its  fundamental  source  prudery  is  the  morbid  dread 
of  the  human  body,  mingled  with  lascivious  secret  feeling.  Absolute 
modest}'  banishes  prudery. 

"  Prudery  is  completely  inimical  to  rational  and  moral  estimates 
of  sexual  love.     . 

"  After  many  years  of  research,  I  am  convinced  that  a  prudish  up- 
bringing of  children  of  both  sexes  prepares  the  way  of  future  irregu- 
larity in  sexual  conduct,  the  formation  of  an  inveterate  auto-erotic 
habit,  the  development  of  perverted  impulses,  unhappy  wedlock,  and 
several  kinds  of  hysterical  and  neurotic  disorders.     .     .     . 

"  Prudery  and  indecency  have  proved  a  terribly  hostile  alliance 
against  purity  of  thought  and  conduct.  Sex  can  only  be  saved  from 
the  swamp  by  the  strong  aid  of  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific 
ethics." 

SEX  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HOME 

The  ridiculous  stories  that  have  been  told  children  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  life  and  the  source  of  babies  have  been  mis- 
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chievous  and  cause  distrust  of  parents  when  the  children  get 
this  information  from  other  sources.^  Telling  the  truth  es- 
tablishes a  new  sympathy  and  understanding  and  makes  pos- 
sible those  later  intimacies  on  which  sex  instruction  by  parents 
must  depend. 

The  parent  should  answer  the  child's  questions  honestly  as 
they  arise,  but  never  stimulate  interest  nor  go  into  processes 
about  which  he  is  not  yet  curious.  At  some  time  before 
puberty  the  girl  should  receive  from  her  mother  instruction 
in  regard  to  its  phenomena,  and  the  boy  should  receive  similar 
instruction  from  his  father.*  The  parents  are  often  very  ig- 
norant, some  have  the  wrong  attitude,  and  many  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  desired.  But,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the 
instruction  of  the  parent  should  not  be  better  than  the  in- 
struction of  the  street.  Every  mother  is  competent  to  tell  her 
child  of  the  source  of  life,  and  the  girl  something  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  hygiene  of  menstruation.^  She  can  tell  the  girl 
something  of  her  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  boys,  and 
about  the  hymen  or  maiden  head  as  the  seal  of  maidenhood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  feeling  that  this  should  be  un- 
broken at  marriage  is  often  the  greatest  protection  to  chastity. 

^ "  As  Canon  Lyttleton  remarks,  in  urging  that  the  laws  of  the 
transmission  of  life  should  be  taught  to  children  by  the  mother:  'The 
way  they  receive  it  with  native  reverence,  truthfulness  of  understand- 
ing and  guileless  delicacy,  is  nothing  short  of  a  revelation  of  the 
never-ceasing  beauty  of  nature.  People  sometimes  speak  of  the  in- 
describable beauty  of  children's  innocence.  But  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  one  quite  knows  what  it  is  who  has  foregone  the  privilege  of 
being  the  first  to  set  before  them  the  true  meaning  of  life  and  birth 
and  the  mystery  of  their  own  being.  Not  only  do  we  fail  to  build  up 
sound  knowledge  in  them,  but  we  put  away  from  ourselves  the  chance 
of  learning  something  that  must  be  divine.'  .  .  .  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  more  especially  in  highly  intelligent  children  with  vague 
and  unspecialized  yet  insistent  sexual  impulses,  the  artificial  mys- 
tery with  which  sex  is  too  often  clothed  not  only  accentuates  the 
natural  curiosity  but  also  tends  to  favor  the  morbid  intensity  and 
even  prurience  of  the  sexual  impulse."  Havelock  Ellis,  Studies  in 
the  Psychology  of  Sex,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  46  and  50. 

'  "  Passing  now  to  sexual  pedagogy  and  regimen,  the  world  pre- 
sents probably  no  such  opportunity  to  religion,  the  moralist,  teacher, 
the  wise  father,  the  doctor  who  is  also  a  philosopher.  There  is  no 
such  state  of  utter  plasticity,  such  hunger  for  vital  knowledge,  counsel, 
sound  advice."     G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  p.  463. 

'  "  It  is  only  essential  that  she  should  have  the  most  absolute  faith 
and  the  purity  and  dignity  of  her  physical  relationship  to  the  child, 
and  be  able  to  speak  of  it  with  frankness  and  tenderness.  When  that 
essential  condition  is  fulfilled  every  mother  has  all  the  knowledge 
that  her  young  child  needs."     Havelock  Ellis,  Psychology  of  Sex, 
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SEX  INSTRUCTION   IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  elementary  school  offers  the  greatest  problem.  Instruc- 
tion can  not  now  be  given  by  the  teachers  because  they  have 
not  the  information.  The  classes  usiially  consist  of  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  there  is  little  or  no  study  of  biology  through 
which  a  natural  approach  to  the  subject  might  be  made.  The 
instruction  which  has  been  given  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

There  are  many  who  hold  that  all  sex  instruction  should  be 
given  indirectly,  and  that  if  sex  references  in  literature  and 
history  and  biology  were  not  dodged,  but  treated  with  the  same 
directness  that  other  matters  are,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
special  instruction.  The  same  argument  might  be  made  for 
any  topic.  All  the  arithmetic  might  be  taught  incidentally  to 
domestic  economy  and  manual  training,  the  grammar  in- 
cidentally to  conversation,  geography  to  reading  books  on  his- 
tory and  travel,  and  reading  in  connection  with  any  subject. 
Every  subject  is  involved  in  every  other  and  may  be  taught 
incidentally  to  it.  However,  it  has  not  thus  far  proved  a 
satisfactory  meathod  of  teaching,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  sex  instruction  under  present  conditions,  can  be 
satisfactorily  given  in  this  way.  Sex  is  always  avoided  by 
those  who  deal  with  it  incidentally. 

Sex  education  in  the  elementary  school  should  consist  chiefly 
in  the  development  of  a  wholesome  school  life  with  a  proper 
attitude  toward  sex,  the  creation  of  strong  interests  and  a 
vigorous  body  that  will  not  be  abnormally  sensitive,  and  the 
placing  before  the  children  in  the  upper  grades  ideal  pictures 
of  love  and  home  life.  The  sex  problem  of  the  elementary 
school  is  greater  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  here  that  the  lan- 
guage is  most  obscene,  that  there  is  most  discussion  of  sex 
themes,  and  as  all  the  studies  show,  it  is  at  some  time  during 
the  period  of  the  elementary  school  that  the  children  get  their 
lasting  impressions  in  regard  to  sex  matters.  By  thirteen  or 
fourteen  the  majority  of  boys  at  least  have  begun  evil  sex 
practices,  and  in  general  the  children  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  entering  the  period  of  puberty.  For  the  older  and 
more  stupid  children  in  these  upper  grades  who  do  not  find 
study  interesting,  and  who  are  already  pubescent,  there  are 
many  temptations.  These  children  are  apt  to  be  irregular  in 
attendance,  and  the  truants  and  loafers  are  the  ones  who  are 
subject  to  most  temptations.  These  children  not  going  on  into 
high  school,  must  be  given  instruction  at  the  elementary  school 
if  at  all. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  giving  as  much  sex  instruction  as 
possible  before  puberty,  as  this  information  will  then  be 
less  exciting,  and  will  prevent  misinformation  later. 
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SEX  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  the  high  school  there  are  greater  opportunities  and  much 
is  being  done.  In  some  they  begin  with  the  study  of  the  pollen- 
ization  of  plants,  showing  the  method  of  fertilization,  follow- 
ing this  through  the  fishes  and  frogs,  and  possibly  finishing 
with  some  form  of  reproduction  among  the  lower  animals. 
Biology  can  do  much  to  give  to  sex  a  reverent  and  scientific 
setting.  But  sex  is  a  topic  which  pervades  every  field  of  life, 
and  can  be  approached  through  physical  training,  physiology, 
psychology,  sociology,  ethics,  or  domestic  economy  as  well. 
Temptations  are  primarily  a  psychological  and  ethical  ques- 
tion, disease  is  a  medical  question,  and  marriage  chiefly  a 
social  question. 

In  most  books  on  physiology,  reproduction  is  not  treated. 
This  is  wrong;  but  seldom  can  a  text  book  in  which  human 
reproduction  is  fully  treated  be  studied  in  a  mixed  class.  How- 
ever, this  seems  to  have  been  done  very  satisfactorily  in  Grand 
Rapids.     (See  Public  Health  Bulletin  on  this  subject.) 

Probably  about  as  much  instruction  is  being  given  in  con- 
nection with  physical  training  as  any  subject.  In  many  schools 
physical  training  and  hygiene  are  classed  together,  and  talks 
on  hygiene  cover  sex  hygiene  as  well.  Some  instruction  be- 
longs here,  for  there  is  always  a  question  of  venereal  disease 
in  connection  with  toilets,  towels,  drinking  cups  and  swimming 
pools.  The  man  physical  trainer  usually  sees  his  boy  students 
naked  and  has  an  opportunity  to  know  more  than  anyone  else 
about  them.  As  the  coach  of  the  football  and  baseball  teams  he 
has  to  see  that  they  keep  in  condition,  and  it  is  in  the  celebration 
of  football  victories  and  similar  occasions  that  many  young  men 
get  their  first  experience  with  the  underworld.  The  same  in- 
timate relations  prevail  between  the  woman  physical  director 
and  her  girl  students,  with  the  added  fact  that  she  must  always 
consider  the  girl's  health  at  her  monthly  periods.  This  places 
her  in  a  position  for  intimate  talks.  The  physical  trainers 
who  are  graduates  of  the  standard  schools  have  already  re- 
ceived some  instruction  in  sex  physiology  and  hygiene. 

In  Germany  instruction  has  been  given  to  the  students  of  the 
Gymnasia,  through  special  lectures,  during  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  and  two  national  conferences  were  early 
held.  In  Ontario,  Canada,  during  the  last  decade,  instruction 
has  been  given  to  the  students  in  the  high  schools  by  doctors 
who  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  our  high  schools 
where  there  is  a  dean  of  girls,  she  is  often  either  herself  giv- 
ing or  securing  special  sex  lectures  for  them.  These  are 
usually  very  brief  courses  of  from  one  to  six  lectures.  There 
has  been  much  criticism  of  these  by  those  who  hold  the  old- 
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time  attitude,  and  there  is  a  sentimental  type  of  talk  which 
does  more  harm  than  good.  But  all  who  have  spoken  simply 
to  young  people  on  this  subject  have  told  of  the  earnest  atten- 
tion which  has  been  given.  The  percentage  of  those  who 
blush  or  show  a  wrong  attitude  is  negligible. 

Is  sex  to  be  a  new  specialty  in  teaching,  and  shall  we  soon 
have  a  supervisor  of  sex  instruction  the  same  as  we  now 
have  a  supervisor  of  drawing  or  manual  training?  There 
would  be  certain  advantages  in  this.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  such  a  person  in  many  of  our  larger  systems.  It 
is  difficult  to  select  such  teachers  from  other  departments.  The 
sex  problems  are  among  the  most  important  problems  of 
society.  They  bulk  large  in  regard  to  morality  and  social  wel- 
fare in  every  city.  If  we  had  a  competent  specialist,  either  in 
connection  with  the  city  health  department  or  with  the  schools, 
who  might  keep  in  close  touch  with  moral  conditions  in  the 
city  and  the  schools,  advise  as  to  needed  regulations  and  laws, 
give  instruction  to  the  students  in  the  high  schools,  and  or- 
ganize courses  for  parents  in  the  evening,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage. 

A  great  need  of  sex  delinquents,  as  psychoanalysis  has 
shown,  is  confession,  because  the  sins  committed  and  hidden 
and  dwelt  upon  grow  into  festering  sores  of  the  spirit,  destroy- 
ing its  joy  and  spontaneity  and  ofttimes  perverting  the  charac- 
ter. There  should  be  a  sex  confessional  in  every  city  and 
probably  a  private  telephone  so  that  anyone  could  call  up  this 
person  for  advice  if  he  wished  without  revealing  his  identity. 

SEX    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE    COLLEGE 

No  young  man  or  young  woman  should  be  graduated  from 
any  college  as  ignorant  of  matters  of  sex  as  were  the  majority 
of  those  who  took  their  degrees  five  or  ten  years  ago.  These 
young  people  are  of  marriageable  age  and  most  of  them  will 
be  married  soon  after  graduation. 

If  during  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  period 
the  proper  attitude  has  been  developed  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  preliminary  instruction  given,  it  should  be  possible  to  pre- 
sent to  each  sex  separately  in  college  the  more  important  mat- 
ters of  sex  simply  and  with  reasonable  fullness.  Sex  should  be 
treated  in  connection  with  all  courses  in  biology,  physiology, 
physical  training,  psychology,  sociology,  ethics,  and  domestic 
economy.  But  until  those  who  are  teaching  these  subjects 
have  been  themselves  enlightened  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  an 
adequate  treatment  from  them.  Somewhere  during  the  four 
years  of  college,  a  short  course  should  be  given  to  every 
student. 
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At  present  such  instruction  is  being  given  mostly  through 
brief  courses  of  lectures,  generally  by  members  of  the  medical 
school  staff,  if  the  university  has  a  medical  school,  or  otherwise 
by  local  or  special  doctors.  This  may  be  necessary  at  present, 
but  instruction  in  sex  through  a  course  of  lectures  is  subject 
to  the  criticism  that  the  average  student  does  not  remember 
accurately  what  he  has  heard  only  once,  and  that  the  sex 
problems  of  each  age  are  different. 

SEX  INSTRUCTION  IN   NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

The  main  problem  of  sex  instruction  lies  with  the  normal 
school,  and  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  future 
is  largely  being  determined  by  the  kind  of  instruction  the  pros- 
pective teachers  are  receiving.  In  most  of  the  larger  normals 
sex  instruction  will  probably  be  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  every  student  within  a  few  years. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  feeling  that  this  is  necessary. 
The  normal  student  needs  the  same  instruction  in  regard  to 
sex  that  the  college  student  needs  for  his  or  her  own  sake, 
because  the  average  teaching  period  is  only  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  majority  marry  and  soon  become  parents. 

But  there  are  additional  reasons  why  the  teacher  should 
be  informed.  She  has  to  deal  with  problems  of  sex  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  her  class  room  and  in  the  outside  life  of  her 
children  at  recess  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  school. 
She  may  hide  her  head  in  the  sand  but  this  will  only  make  the 
problem  more  serious.  She  has  constant  opportunities  for  in- 
direct teaching  of  sex  in  connection  with  literature  and  nature 
study  and  play. 

For  1918  and  1919  the  Inter-Departmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board  has  made  an  appropriation  each  year  of  $300,000  for 
introducing  sex  education  and  for  sociological  and  educa- 
tional investigations  in  discovering  more  effective  methods, 
in  teaching  sex  hygiene.  Thirty  universities  and  normal  schools 
had  up  to  June,  1920,  received  such  appropriations,  and  much 
strengthened  courses  will  soon  be  given  in  all  our  public  nor- 
mal schools. 

At  Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  was  given  in  the 
summer  of  1920  a  very  notable  course  on  Sex  Hygiene  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Bigelow  with  the  co-operation  of  Col. 
Snow  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  This  course  had  a  regu- 
lar enrollment  of  seventy-five  with  an  attendance  at  the  lec- 
ture of  from  175  to  300. 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  Salt  Lake  City  in  July,  1920,  the  educators  of  the  country 
went  on  record  as  favoring  "  the  teaching  of  social  hygiene 
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in  all  teacher  training  institutions,  and  the  co-operation  of 
teachers  with  all  organizations  of  parents  in  the  instruction 
necessary  to  the  inculcation  of  sound  ideas  and  attitudes  in 
children  and  youth  as  to  the  essentials  of  social  hygiene." 

In  its  platform  of  1920,  the  Democratic  party  pledges  itself 
to  a  continuation  of  the  appropriation  for  education  in  sex 
hygiene. 


SEX  EDUCATION  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

It  is  often  assumed  that  any  man  with  an  M.D.  may  be  a 
teacher  of  sex.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  ordinary 
physician  is  only  superficially  informed  on  sex  subjects,  and 
often  has  an  attitude  toward  them  which  the  school  should 
not  encourage.  While  genecology  is,  next  to  neurology,  the 
largest  department  of  medicine,  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
quacks,  and  few  medical  schools,  until  very  recently,  have 
given  adequate  courses. 

With  the  growth  of  venereal  clinics,  venereal  wards  in  our 
hospitals  and  free  compulsory  treatment  of  venereal  patients, 
there  is  every  expectation  that  the  hygiene  of  sex  will  receive 
more  attention  in  the  medical  schools,  and  well  trained  teachers 
of  sex  may  soon  be  developed. 

However,  the  subject  is  surrounded  with  nearly  Egyptian 
darkness,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  deeper  phenomena  is  very 
superficial.  Sex  is  worthy  of  a  special  research  foundation. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  more  information  on  the  nature  of 
sex  and  the  ways  of  its  stimulation  might  ofifer  a  direct 
answer  to  many  of  our  problems. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  during 
1918  and  1919  to  be  distributed  amongst  medical  schools  for 
special  researches  in  the  venereal  diseases  and  their  treat- 
ment. Sixteen  medical  schools  have  thus  far  accepted  appro- 
priations from  this  fund,  and  thirty-one  investigators  are 
carrying  on  researches. 


INSTRUCTION  TO  PARENTS 

Most  of  the  instruction  of  young  children  should  be  given 
by  parents,  but  the  parents  must  be  taught  if  they  are  to  teach 
their  children.  In  the  social  centers  of  some  of  our  cities 
such  courses  have  been  given  for  years.  Under  the  State 
Departments  of  Social  Hygiene  many  such  courses  have  been 
given  during  the  last  two  years. 
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INSTRUCTION   THROUGH   THE   FAMILY   DOCTOR 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  of  the  instruction  which 
young  men  and  young  women  need  before  marriage  can  be 
given  to  them  through  a  text  book  or  a  course  of  lectures,  and 
it  would  be  a  wise  policy  if  every  young  man  and  young 
woman  should  either  go  to  the  family  doctor  or  some  trusted 
married  friend  for  further  information  before  marriage. 

INSTRUCTION    THROUGH    LITERATURE 

The  taboo  is  being  removed  and  more  and  more  data  on 
prostitution,  the  segregated  district,  illegitimacy,  etc.,  is  ap- 
pearing in  newspapers  and  magazines.  There  is  also  a  flood 
of  new  books.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  State  Health  Departments  are  now  issuing  a  series  of 
bulletins  which  cover  nearly  every  phase  of  sex  education. 
There  are  several  good  books  for  boys  and  girls  of  High 
School  age  among  which  I  would  mention  Dr.  Winfield  Hall's 
Reproduction  and  Sexual  Hygiene  for  Boys,  and  Dr.  Mary 
G.  Hood's  For  Girls  and  the  Mother  of  Girls  for  girls. 

INSTRUCTION    THROUGH    MOVING    PICTURES 

A  good  deal  of  information,  or  rather  misinformation  in 
regard  to  sex  has  been  given  through  moving  pictures.  The 
film  "  How  Life  Begins,"  is  reasonably  accurate.  "  *  It  is  in- 
tended primarily  as  a  lesson  in  sex-education  for  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  age  and  even  for  older  people  and  mothers, 

*  *  *  "It  begins  with  the  simplest  forms,  protozoans  and 
yeast,  and  concludes  with  mammals,  such  as  rats  and  kittens." 
The  development  of  the  pea  is  shown  from  the  earliest  union 
of  the  pollen  with  the  ovule,  and  the  fertilization  of  the 
egg  of  a  sea-urchin  is  pictured.  The  hatching  of  the  swallow- 
tail butterfly  is  described  from  the  moment  the  female  lays 
her  eggs."  *  *  *  "After  the  pictures  have  made  it  clear 
that  in  each  case  of  a  flowering  plant  and  a  higher  animal, 
'  life  begins  in  a  fertilized  cell,'  the  film  declares  that  it  is 

*  by  the  same  processes  of  growth  and  development  that  the 
human  being  comes  into  life,'  and  the  final  scene  is  that  of  a 
smiling  child  creeping  about  on  the  floor.  The  film  has  been 
produced  by  George  E.  Stone,  of  Berkeley,  California,  in 
collaboration  with  Prof.  J.  A.  Long,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Embryology  in  the  University  of  California." 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  from  the  funds  of  the 
Inter-Department  Social  Hygiene  Board  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore  for  the  study  and  possible  production 

*  From  The  Survey. 
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of  moving  picture  films  on  sex  education.  The  moving  pic- 
tures which  the  PubHc  Health  Service  now  recognize  at  satis- 
factory are  the  following :  "  Fit  to  Win,"  intended  especially 
for  male  adults ;  "  The  End  of  the  Road,"  intended  especially 
for  older  girls  and  women ;  "  How  Life  Begins,"  and  "  Open 
Your  Eyes,"  for  general  audiences. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  BULLETINS 

During  the  war  a  vast  number  of  pamphlets  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  some  by  the  army  describing 
the  dangers  of  the  venereal  diseases  and  sex  dissipation.  It 
is  patent  that  tracts  and  pamphlets  in  general  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  this  way  to  groups  of  men  are  not  usually  read. 
However,  my  experience  in  the  army  is  that  these  pamphlets 
were  nearly  always  read  and  generally  preserved.  The  men 
often  came  to  ask  for  more  copies.  The  treatment  was  always 
brief  and  pointed  and  seemed  to  carry  the  information  which 
the  men  wanted.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has 
now  a  fine  series  of  bulletins  which  cover  nearly  every  phase 
of  the  subject. 

BY    PLACARDS 

The  placard  or  poster  has  come  into  an  unprecedented 
use  of  late,  and  in  this  war  it  became  the  main  means  of 
propaganda  in  all  countries.  Some  of  the  war  posters  issued 
in  France  are  notable  as  art,  for  their  effectiveness  in  con- 
veying their  message. 

Posters  with  striking  appeal  to  the  men  to  be  loyal  to 
home  ties,  and  wives,  sweethearts,  and  mothers,  were  posted 
conspicuously  in  all  army  camps.  Many  of  these  were  attrac- 
tive merely  as  posters.  Where  men  are  apt  to  tear  down 
notices  which  seem  to  them  "  goody-good  "  or  to  have  much 
preaching  about  them,  these  posters  were  never  disturbed  in 
the  camps  with  which  I  was  best  acquainted.  In  civilian 
communities  in-  this  country  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  had,  by  June  1920,  placed  64,892  framed  placards 
in  railroad  stations  and  cars,  while  the  different  state  depart- 
ments of  health  have  placed  such  placards  in  practically  all 
public  toilets  and  in  many  other  conspicuous  places.  These 
placards  tell  of  the  venereal  diseases,  of  how  they  are  con- 
tracted and  the  dangers  involved.  They  warn  men  against 
quacks  and  patent  medicines  and  urge  immediate  and  thorough 
treatment  if  disease  is  contracted.  Many  also  tell  places  where 
free  advice  and  treatment  can  be  secured. 
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THE   SOCIAL    HYGIENE   EXHIBIT 

One  of  the  main  means  of  education  in  the  army  was 
through  the  use  of  a  social  hygiene  exhibit.  These  were  usu- 
ally placed  in  charge  of  a  sergeant  who  went  with  his  exhibit 
from  camp  to  camp.  During  the  latter  part  of  1918  there 
were  about  fifty  of  these  sergeants  who  were  moving  about 
with  these  exhibits.  The  exhibits  were  always  well  attended 
and  the  men  showed  a  genuine  interest  in  them.  It  usually 
consisted  of  a  series  of  charts  with  good  illustrations,  of  sets 
of  lantern  slides  or  post  cards,  and  in  many  also  there  was  a 
steremotograph,  or  machine  by  which  a  series  of  lantern 
slides  highly  illuminated,  were  shown  in  succession.  The 
series  covered  nearly  every  phase  of  the  subject. 

BY   LECTURES 

The  chief  means  of  sex  education,  however,  has  always 
been  by  lectures,  and  this  was  true  no  less  in  the  army.  There 
were  certain  lectures  on  this  subject  detailed  by  the  Surgeon 
Greneral's  office,  and  there  were  a  considerable  corps  who  were 
sent  out  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A  had  a  special 
social  hygiene  department  under  Dr.  Exner,  with  Professor 
James  Nasmith  in  charge  of  the  work  in  France.  No  lec- 
turer ever  had  a  better  audience  than  the  doughboys  of  the 
A.  E.  F,  They  always  paid  the  closest  attention  and  usually 
wished  to  ask  questions  afterward.  As  to  the  extent  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dr.  M.  J.  Exner  has 
this  to  say: 

"  Following  statistics  show  in  a  measure  the  scope  of  the  work 
done:  Lectures  given,  1,754;  total  attendance,  1,361,065;  pamphlets 
distributed,  7,200,000;  books  circulated,  60,000;  sets  of  exhibits  used, 
885;  posters  used,  40,000;  films  used,  24." 

But  the  work  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  army,  or 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  also  had  a  Speakers'  Bureau 
talking  to  the  girls  in  industrial  plants,  in  the  Patriotic 
Leagues  and  in  other  places.  Miss  Davis,  in  charge  of  this 
work,  reports  as  follows : 

"In  all,  since  the  18th  of  March,  lecture  work  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  Speakers'  Bureau  in  thirty-one  states,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  cities  and  towns.  1,785  lectures  were  given  by  forty-five 
individual  lecturers." 

But  probably  the  most  extensive  work  of  all  has  been 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  various  state  departments 
on  venereal  diseases  and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.    The  number  of  people  reached  is  up  in  the  millions. 
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All  the  lecturers  have  the  same  story  to  report — the  eagerness 
of  the  audience  and  the  almost  universal  desire  for  questions 
and  private  conferences  afterwards. 

In  the  writer's  experience  as  a  lecturer  on  this  subject 
at  Teachers'  Institutes  and  in  connection  with  courses  in  Play 
and  Physical  Education,  seldom  has  he  seen  evidence  of  any 
embarrassment  or  wrong  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  subject  on  which  you  get  the  best  atten- 
tion with  the  least  effort. 

When  these  measures  are  considered  as  a  whole  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  problem  has  been  attacked  from  many  points 
of  view,  and  an  amount  of  instruction  has  been  given  during 
the  last  two  years  far  in  excess  of  what  has  been  given  during 
the  entire  history  of  the  world  before.  The  results  of  this 
instruction  are  already  becoming  evident.  The  young  men  who 
come  back  into  civil  life  from  the  army  have  received  con- 
siderable instruction,  as  have  also  the  employees  in  very  many 
industrial  plants.  The  quacks  and  patent  medicine  vendors 
have  largely  been  driven  out  of  business ;  and  there  has 
become  available  a  long  series  of  pamphlets  and  bulletins 
describing  plainly  and  simply  the  main  problems  of  sex.  There 
are  now  several  and  soon  will  be  many  more  excellent  films 
dealing  with  this  subject.  We  have  secured  through  the 
army  definite  data  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  venereal  diseases, 
and  there  is  a  new  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  pros- 
titution and  its  attendant  diseases.  The  universities  and  nor- 
mal schools  are  securing  new  data  and  more  and  more  accu- 
rate material  is  becoming  available  for  instruction  every 
month.  When  all  of  these  facts  are  considered  together,  it  will 
seem  that  the  war  has  brought  in  a  new  era  which  is  much 
more  promising  than  any  preceding  period  of  human  history. 


A  BOY'S  DEVELOPMENT  AT  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS 


By  Miriam  E.  Oatman 


This  paper  is  an  informal  study  of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  an  eighteen-months-old  boy.  His  mother  has  felt  it 
worth  while  to  make  such  a  study  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  few  vocabularies  of  boys  of  this  age  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  it  seems  desirable  to  collect  as  many  as  possible 
in  order  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  fairly  numerous 
published  vocabularies  of  girls;  second,  because  the  child  in 
question  seems  to  have  departed  from  the  generally  accepted 
rule  that  physical  and  mental  growth  alternate,  and  that  one 
cannot  be  expected  to  a  marked  degree  while  the  other  is 
in  evidence. 

Ancestry 

].,  the  subject  of  this  discussion,  was  born  in  Oklahoma 
City  on  September  21,  1917.  His  ancestry  is  predominantly 
English,  with  strains  of  French,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch-Irish 
and  German  blood.  All  branches  of  his  family,  however,  have 
been  settled  in  the  United  States  for  generations;  and  J.  repre- 
sents from  the  third  to  the  tenth  generation  in  the  various 
lines,  born  in  this  country. 

His  parents  are  teachers  and  writers.  Both  are  descended 
from  families  which  have  shown  strong  strains  of  literary 
interest  and  ability.  As  will  be  demonstrated  later,  this  interest 
seems  to  display  itself  in  J.  His  parents  differed  greatly  in 
their  rate  of  mental  development,  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  observed  J.  somewhat  closely,  in  order  to  determine,  if 
possible,  whether  he  has  inherited  in  marked  degree  the 
characteristics  of  either.  J.'s  father  was  very  slow  in  learning 
to  talk.  He  is  naturally  left-handed,  and  interference  with 
this  tendency  may  have  been  a  potent  factor  in  delaying  his 
speech.^  However,  he  was  slow  of  development  in  other  ways, 
such  as  teething  and  walking.  J.'s  mother  appears  to  have 
been  precocious.  She  is  said  to  have  talked  and  walked  very 
early,  and  to  have  identified  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
from  her  blocks  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 

1  See  Nice,  M.  M.,  Ambidexterity  and  Delayed  Speech  Develop- 
ment. Ped.  Sent.,  June,  1918. 
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Environment 

J.'s  physical  environment  has  been  one  that  seems  to  an 
adult  rather  uninteresting.  He  has  spent  practically  all  his 
life  in  an  Oklahoma  town  of  some  four  or  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  increased  during  most  of  the  year  by  hundreds 
of  students  attending  a  large  university  located  in  the  town. 
There  are  no  hills,  rivers,  or  other  prominent  physical  beau- 
ties to  be  seen.  However,  the  town  contains  many  trees,  and 
the  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  small  structures  surrounded 
by  lawns.  Various  kinds  of  live-stock  pasture  in  vacant  lots ; 
and  many  birds  nest  in  the  trees  during  the  spring  months. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  child  is  living  in  the  country; 
and  his  surroundings,  despite  modern  plumbing  and  electric 
lights,  are  very  simple  and  natural. 

His  social  environment  has  not  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  as  J.  is  an  only  child.  His  parents  have  made  a 
point  of  playing  with  him  a  great  deal,  not  in  pedagogical 
fashion,  but  in  pure  fun.  In  many  ways,  however,  they  have 
endeavored  to  help  him  to  realize  his  situation  as  a  member 
of  society.  Thus,  they  invent  numbers  of  little  games  which 
consist  in  passing  some  object,  as  a  knife,  a  spoon  or  a  ball, 
to  each  member  of  the  family  in  turn;  or  in  giving  each  one 
a  taste  of  apple.  The  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  fellows, 
the  elements  of  justice,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  sense  of  fair 
play,  are  thus  learned  by  the  child  while  he  is  laughing  with 
joy  over  the  delightful  game. 

J.'s  society,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to  his  parents.  He 
is  frequently  allowed  to  visit  friends,  both  adults  and  children ; 
his  parents  encourage  the  visits  of  other  children;  and  when 
there  are  guests  in  his  home  he  is  a  member  of  the  social 
group.  His  joy  in  the  society  of  children  is  very  great;  and 
the  first  proper  name  which  he  learned  is  that  of  a  little  girl 
of  three  with  whom  he  often  plays. 

Individual  Development 

J.'s  development  has  not  seemed  to  follow  closely  that  of 
either  parent.  He  was  undernourished  for  several  months  in 
early  infancy,  and  cut  no  teeth  until  the  forty-ninth  week. 
From  this  to  the  fifty-third  week,  inclusive,  he  cut  four  teeth 
in  all ;  and  now  by  the  end  of  his  eighteenth  month  he  has 
cut  twelve.  For  a  long  time  he  rolled  rather  than  crept ;  and 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  crept  easily  until  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  month.  At  one  year  he  could  raise  himself  to  a 
standing  position  by  catching  at  furniture,  and  could  maintain 
this  position  for  a  long  time.     By  the  time  he  was  fifteen 
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months  old  he  walked  easily  by  holding  to  furniture,  and  in 
his  sixteenth  month  he  began  to  venture  a  step  or  two  without 
support,  soon  learning  to  walk  very  well.  In  his  eighteenth 
month  he  could  take  long  walks,  and  began  to  develop  the 
habit  of  setting  off  alone  upon  excursions  through  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  now  appears  to  be  right-handed,  though  he  still 
employs  the  left  hand  quite  frequently. 

The  interesting  feature  of  J.'s  development  is,  that  contrary 
to  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  periods  of  marked  physical 
and  mental  growth  alternate,  in  J.  they  appear  to  have  coin- 
cided. Thus,  at  the  end  of  one  year  he  was  hardly  ventur- 
ing a  single  step,  even  when  holding  by  some  support ;  he 
had  but  three  teeth ;  his  weight  was  barely  normal ;  and  his 
vocabulary  consisted  of  five  words,  mama,  dada,  bo  (bottle), 
chick-chick,  and  na-na  (objection,  as  no,  no).  At  this  time 
he  would  imitate  various  sounds  and  actions. 

During  six  months  he  has  learned  to  walk,  run,  climb  steps, 
go  down  steps,  place  his  head  on  the  floor  as  if  about  to  turn 
a  handspring,  and  otherwise  control  his  muscles ;  he  has  cut 
nine  teeth,  gained  three  inches  in  height  and^  several  pounds 
in  weight;  he  has  developed  a  vocabulary  of  more  than  one 
hundred  words,  and  has  begun  to  frame  short  sentences.  His 
imitation  of  sounds  and  actions  has  increased  in  like  ratio. 
He  will  endeavor  to  imitate  almost  any  sound  that  may  be 
suggested  to  him.  He  tries  to  dig  in  the  garden,  to  use 
broom,  brush,  and  dustpan,  to  take  ashes  from  the  stove, 
to  dance  and  to  imitate  many  other  familiar  types  of  behavior. 
His  energy  and  activity  seem  almost  boundless,  and  his  inter- 
ests cover  a  very  wide  range. 

Interests 

The  following  lists  of  words,  comprising  J.'s  vocabulary  at 
eighteen  months,  will  show  many  of  his  principal  interests. 

I.     Words  for  Persons  II.     Dress  and  the  Toilet 

Baby  Bath 

Barbara  Button 

Carl  Coat 

Daddy  Collar 

Lady  Comb 

Mamma  Didy 

Man  Hat 


2  It  was  not  possible  to  weigh  J.  at  eighteen  months,  as  he  was 
too  heavy  for  the  scales  which  had  been  used  earlier  and  no  others 
were  accessible.     His  weight  was  above  the  average. 
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Pin 

Car 

Pocket 

Carriage 

Powder 

Chair 

Shirt 

Clock 

Shoe 

Cup 

Stocking 

Door 

Tie 

Home 

Trousers 

Knife 

Wash 

Paper 

Pen 

in.     The  Body 

3Tick 

Chin 

Ear 

Eye 

•  Wagon 
Wall 
Watch 

Finger 
Hair 

VII.    Nature 

Hand 

Baa 

Head 

Bee 

Nose 

Bird 

Piggy  (Toe) 

Chicken 

Teeth 

Cock-a-doodle-doo 

Toe 

Cow 

Tummy 

Dig 

Flower 

IV.    Fires 

Goose 

Hum 

Coal 

Kitty 

Fire 

Moo 

Light 

Sky 

Pail 

4Teddy 

Poker 

Tree 

Shovel 

^Tweet 

Stove 

Wood 

VIII.    Miscellaneous 

V.    Food 

Away 

Apple 

Bottle 

Butter 

Cracker 

Good 

Sweet 

Toast 

Water 

Boo 

•Boom 

Bump 

Come 

•Cuckoo 

Go 

Goodbye 

•Ha-ha 

•He-he 

VI.    Interesting  Objects 

•Ho-ho 
Hot 

Bag 

Nice 

Bed 

No 

Block 

Oh 

Boat 

Open 

Book 

Out 

Box 

Play 

^Used  as  a  general  name  for  clock  and  watch. 
••His  toy  bear. 

^The  sound  of  birds  and  Uttle  chickens. 
•Meaningless  play-sounds. 
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Pretty  IX.     The  Alphabet 
Ride  . 

«Roar  ^ 

SUver  J^ 

Shut  •'• 


It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  relative  strength  of  J.'s 
interests,  or  their  entire  range,  is  represented  in  his  vocabu- 
lary. Of  course,  there  is  a  constant  shifting  of  attention,  as 
the  seasons  change  and  the  childs'  powers  develop,  so  that 
at  any  given  time  J.'s  most  intense  interest  may  be  a  new 
one  for  which  he  has  few  words. 

In  addition  to  those  interests  plainly  indicated  in  his  vocabu- 
lary, J.  displays  several  others,  notably  one  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  a  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  children. 
He  is  also  very  fond  of  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal, 
laughing  and  giving  unmistakable  evidences  of  extreme  pleas- 
ure when  he  hears  it.  He  enjoys  trying  to  sing,  and  to  play 
the  piano.  When  taken  into  his  mother's  arms  he  sometimes 
begins  to  hum,  apparently  as  an  indication  that  he  wishes 
her  to  sing  to  him. 

He  enjoys  hearing  nursery-rhymes  and  little  jingles,  and 
shows  the  most  flattering  absorption  in  the  simple  stories  that 
are  told  him.  His  parents  have  told  him  stories  for  a  long 
time,  but  during  his  eighteenth  month  they  began  to  compose 
tales  of  his  own  adventures,  couched  largely  in  his  own  vocabu- 
lary. Their  reward  was  great  when  to  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, "  What  do  you  think  the  cow  said  ?"  J.  responded,  "  Moo !" 
Since  this  eventful  time  he  very  frequently  inserts  appropriate 
words  into  the  tales. 

During  his  seventeenth  month  J.  developed  a  strong  interest 
in  the  alphabet ;  or,  more  definitely,  in  printed  material  and 
in  the  letters  A  and  O.  His  parents  had  no  intention  of 
teaching  him  these ;  but  when  A  was  made  for  him  as  a  diver- 
sion from  ordinary  play,  his  pleasure  was  so  keen,  his  prac- 
tice of  the  pronunciation  so  assiduous,  his  memory  for  it  so 
good,  his  delight  in  seeing  A  in  a  book  so  great,  and  his  gen- 
eral evidences  of  intense  interest  and  joy  so  unmistakable, 
that  O  was  drawn  for  him  a  day  or  two  later.  It  was  re- 
ceived even  more  gladly  than  A.  His  mother's  notebook  con- 
tains the  following  statement :  "  He  sometimes  uses  A  or  O 
apparently  to  represent  the  idea  of  print  or  letters;  but  he 
can  definitely  distinguish  the  two  letters,  and  name  them. 
He  can  point  to  O  or  A  in  reply  to  the  question  '  Where  is 
O?'  or  'Where  is  A?'  and  he  can  reply  'A'  or  'O'  (correctly) 
in  response  to  the  question  *  What  is  this  ?'  His  interest  in 
this  matter  is  intense.    He  frequently  brings  paper  and  pencil 
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to  his  parents,  saying  *0'  or  'A,'  indicating  his  desire  to  have 
the  letters  printed  for  him;  or  he  takes  a  newspaper  or  a 
book  and  examines  it,  saying  *0'  or  'A.'  He  tries  to  print 
these  letters,  but  with  small  success." 

Later  the  letter  T  was  learned  in  the  same  way.  J.'s  absorp- 
tion in  books  and  papers  almost  alarmed  his  parents,  who  had 
no  desire  to  see  a  precocious  mental  development ;  but  as  the 
weather  moderated  and  outdoor  play  became  possible,  this 
became  J.'s  primary  interest,  and  his  literary  proclivities  fell 
into  the  background. 

An  interest  in  books,  papers,  and  pictures  had  been  plainly 
shown  since  J.  was  about  fourteen  months  old.  Of  all  the 
toys  which  he  received  at  Christmas,  when  he  was  fifteen 
months  old,  he  developed  a  passion  for  only  two,  a  wagon  and 
a  picture  book.  The  latter  he  carried  about  for  days,  and 
it  has  continued  to  be  one  of  his  most  treasured  possessions. 

Use  of  Language 

It  should  be  noted  that  J.  seems  to  be  interested  in  words 
as  such.  To  all  appearances  he  is  delighted  to  hear  the  name 
of  an  interesting  object,  or  the  verb  for  an  interesting  action ; 
and  if  the  word  happens  to  appeal  to  him  he  will  not  only 
endeavor  to  pronounce  it,  but  will  practice  it  with  zeal. 

J,  has  the  habit,  common  among  young  children,  of  making 
many  of  his  words  do  duty  as  generic  terms.  His  classifica- 
tions are  extremely  interesting.  They  appear  to  be  based  on 
either  appearance,  or  use  and  behavior,  occasionally  upon  both. 
In  the  first  group  would  come  such  uses  of  words  as  "  hair  " 
for  fine  silk  fringe,  and  "  light  "  for  the  bright  gilt  edge  of  a 
book ;  in  the  second  group  would  come  the  use  of  "  comb  " 
for  a  hair-brush,  and  "  teeth  "  and  "  shoe  "  for,  respectively, 
a  shoebrush  and  a  tooth-brush;  in  the  third  group  may  be 
mentioned  the  use  of  "  comb  "  (i.e.,  brush)  for  a  broom,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  brush  and  is  used  in  a  similar  way. 

Certain  words  and  sounds  appear  to  J.  as  funny  in  them- 
selves. The  word  "  Cuckoo  "  in  a  song  amused  him  greatly ; 
various  foolish  sounds  appear  to  make  a  humorous  impression ; 
but  the  word  "  Boom !"  is  to  him  one  of  the  funniest  things 
that  he  ever  hears.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  he  laughs 
at  collections  of  absurd  syllables;  but  to  explain  why  they 
impress  an  infant,  with  little  basis  of  comparison,  much  as 
they  impress  adults,  who  are  supposed  to  be  amused  by  their 
incongruity  with  ordinary  language,  would  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  genetic  psychology,  philology,  and  aesthetics,  far  be- 
yond the  present  writer's  attainment. 
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J.'s  first  sentence  was  "  Go  away,"  meaning,  I  wish  to  go 
away.  This  occurred  early  in  the  eighteenth  month.  Later 
he  said,  "  Daddy  come,"  and  "  Home  mamma."  In  the  seven- 
teenth month  he  said  "  By-by-ma-ma,"  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  sure  that  he  had  connected  the 
two   ideas,  which  appeared  to  be   successive   and  unrelated. 

Personal  Qualities 

J.  has  already  displayed  many  pronounced  tendencies  of  the 
type  that  will  later  become  what  are  commonly  called  traits 
of  character.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  a  certain 
friendly  attitude  toward  other  persons.  This  is  perhaps  one 
aspect  of  his  intense  interest  and  pleasure  in  all  the  experiences 
of  life,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  a  particular  type,  revealing  a 
certain  "  consciousness  of  kind."  His  attitude  toward  the 
world  is  one  of  eager  curiosity  and  abounding  joy.  He  is 
extremely  playful,  and  has  a  decided  sense  of  humor,  which 
of  course  is  aroused  by  very  simple  and  primitive  stimuli, 
such  as  a  strange  gesture,  or  a  very  evident  incongruity,  like 
placing  a  pillow  upon  one's  head.  He  seems  to  think  very 
clearly,  to  make  his  little  decisions  without  hesitation,  and  to 
act  upon  them  unfalteringly.  He  trusts  life  in  most  respects, 
and  meets  nearly  every  new  situation  with  confidence  and 
courage.  He  is  exceptionally  reasonable  and  patient,  and  will 
nearly  always  wait  quietly  if  told  that  a  ride  or  walk  will  take 
place  presently,  but  must  be  postponed  until  certain  prelim- 
inaries are  carried  out.  He  is  apparently  affectionate,  though 
not  markedly  or  sentimentally  so;  and  he  has  many  generous 
impulses  to  share  food  and  other  treasures. 

Naturally,  less  pleasing  traits  have  displayed  themselves.  J. 
has  one  fear  that  is  almost  a  "  phobia  " — the  dread  of  hot 
things.  He  has  never  been  severely  burned,  and  his  parents 
are  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  intense  fear.  He  is  just 
developing  shyness,  and  unwillingness  to  remain  with  com- 
parative strangers.  He  has  displayed  temper,  selfwill,  com- 
bativeness,  selfishness,  and  jealousy.  In  dealing  with  these 
tendencies,  his  parents  have  endeavored  to  avoid  arbitrary 
and  irrational  measures,  and  to  employ  methods  which  will 
make  clear  to  the  child  his  place  as  a  member  of  a  social  group. 
A  most  effective  plan  has  been  that  of  telling  him  "  goodbye," 
and  leaving  him,  when  he  has  been  conducting  himself  in  a 
disagreeable  manner.  It  is  recognized  that  the  child  has  a 
right  to  a  fully  developed  personality,  and  that  many  tenden- 
cies, such  a  selfwill,  while  socially  undesirable  if  misused,  are 
yet  of  positive  value  when  properly  applied.    J.'s  parents  have 
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little  faith,  however,  in  the  widespread  modern  tendency  to 
permit  a  child's  nature  to  unfold  itself  with  as  little  guidance 
as  possible.  Realizing  that  the  difficult  transition  from  an 
instinctive  and  irresponsible  creature  to  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  modern  society  must  be  made  in  a  few  years,  they 
believe  that  the  child  is  entitled  to  all  possible  assistance  in 
controlling  anti-social  tendencies  and  developing  socially  desir- 
able ones.  Therefore  they  are  studying  J.'s  unfolding  person- 
ality with  the  greatest  interest,  and  endeavoring  to  provide 
stimuli  which  will  develop  desirable  traits  of  character.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  emphasis  on  the  positive  will  obviate  any  dan- 
gers that  lie  in  the  old-fashioned  repressive  methods,  while  at 
the  same  time  anti-social  tendencies  will  receive  so  little  stimu- 
lation that  they  will  naturally  take  a  subordinate  place. 

Summary 

At  eighteen  months  J.  is  no  longer  a  "  bundle  of  instincts," 
but  a  "  socius."  He  has  a  large  control  over  the  material 
world ;  he  has  many  of  the  fundamental  social  tendencies  or 
traits ;  he  enters  into  social  relationships  of  many  kinds ;  and 
he  has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  that  most  human  and  human- 
izing influence,  speech. 


MOTIVE  IN  EDUCATION 


By  AiBERTiNE  A.  Richards 


Probably  no  other  public  institution  is  so  frequently  attacked 
as  the  public  schools.  Much  of  the  criticism  is  due  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  few  champions  to  define  its  functions 
and  delimit  its  responsibilities ;  much  of  it  is  due,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  the  rapid  development  of  democratic  educa- 
tion and  the  ever  expanding  conception  of  its  function  in  the 
public  mind  have  created  demands  which  it  could  not  at  once 
meet,  and  situations  to  which  it  could  not  at  once  adjust  itself. 

The  public  itself  does  not  know  precisely  what  it  expects 
the  school  to  accomplish.  It  is  criticized  because  it  turns  out 
what  seems  to  be  a  standardized  product — children  all  of  a 
pattern,  whose  individualities  have  been  destroyed  by  mass 
instruction  as  well  as  because  it  fails  to  turn  out  a  standardized 
product — graduates  having  a  definite  body  of  facts  and  skills. 
No  commonly  accepted  goal,  or  aim  or  function  of  elementary 
education  exists  in  the  public  mind,  or  among  educators;  nor 
is  it  implicit  in  the  system  itself.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
school  is  trying  to  serve  many  masters  and  succeeds  in  serving 
none ;  it  is  not  even  consistent  with  itself.  Both  the  business 
man  who  wants  well  trained  cogs  for  his  business  organiza- 
tion, and  the  man  of  vision  to  whom  the  school  is  the  agent 
through  which  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  masses  will  come  about,  are  disappointed.  The 
child  as  a  product  of  the  school  is  neither  equipped  with  re- 
liable knowledge  and  abilities,  nor  has  he  a  fine  appreciation 
of  aesthetic  value,  scientific  integrity,  the  desire  for  the  un- 
biased truth,  nor  zeal  and  need  for  what  is  genuine,  fine  and 
elevating.  It  is  a  qustion  whether  it  is  the  function  of  the 
school  to  develop  these  traits,  whether  indeed  it  is  within  its 
power  to  do  so.  What  the  aim  of  non-professional  education 
is,  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  opinion.  How  well  any  aim  is  served 
by  education  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  must  remain 
so  until  more  scientific  data  on  the  relative  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment  are  available.  Nevertheless  one  factor  re- 
mains constant  mid  changing  views  and  diverging  opinions. 
The  school  is  expected,  and  justly  so,  to  reach  the  goals  which 
it  is  pursuing.  It  is  the  failure  to  accomplish  its  own  avowed 
purposes  which  justifies  the  criticism  leveled  against  it. 
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Just  how  drastic  its  failure  is  can  only  be  known  by  those 
who  are  actually  teaching.  Only  they  can  compare  the  in- 
vestment in  time  and  energy  with  the  result;  they  know  what 
they  have  striven  for  and  what  has  been  accomplished  in  con- 
crete terms  of  factual  acquisition,  definite  skills,  and  specific 
abilities.  Only  they  know  what  energy  has  been  expended 
to  develop  and  train  the  child  and  how  little  it  has  changed  the 
original  constitution  of  the  child. 

In  the  early  grades  the  teacher  has  noted  with  what  strain 
the  rudiments  are  acquired,  the  gradual  waning  of  intellectual 
curiosity  and  the  ardor  to  learn,  and  the  suppression  and  re- 
pression of  native  tendencies.  The  sole  profit  of  all  this  is 
the  acquisition  of  a  few  tools — the  ability  to  read,  but  not 
necessarily  the  desire  to  read  nor  a  comprehension  of  what  is 
read;  the  ability  to  write  but  not  necessarily  to  think  anything 
worth  writing;  a  little  number  work,  a  more  or  less  secure 
orthography,  a  vague  remembrance  of  regions  studied,  of  eras 
discussed,  of  literary  masterpieces  analyzed.  On  this  foun- 
dation is  superimposed  the  high  school  curriculum :  Geometry 
and  algebra  succeed  arithmetic ;  Ruskin's  Essays,  Burke's 
Conciliation,  and  Milton's  Ode  on  the  Nativity  succeed  the 
State  Readers,  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  the  Psalm 
of  Life.  Arrived  at  the  Normal  School,  many  a  prospective 
teacher  must  be  taught  the  facts  of  Grammar,  Composition 
and  Arithmetic  before  she  can  be  taught  to  teach  them ;  +  16 
and  — 7  give  plus  23 ;  a  common  word  like  '  psychology '  is 
spelled  thirteen  different  ways  by  fifty  girls  by  actual  count. 
Ruskin  is  only  a  name  even  to  many  who  read  his  essays  in 
high  school. 

The  '  howlers  '  perpetrated  by  young  boys  and  girls  make 
good  reading,  but  the  paucity  of  ideas,  and  the  lack  of  orienta- 
tion in  the  subject  which  they  imply  are  far  from  being  humor- 
ous. When  a  student  who  has  studied  Wordsworth's  "  DaflFo- 
dills  "  completes  the  last  lines  which  have  been  left  unfinished 
thus — 

"And  then  my  heart  with  rapture  thrills,^ 
And  dances  with  the 

so  that  it  reads, 

"  And  dances  with  the  Mormon  rills  " 
one  laughs.  To  forget  a  word  even  in  so  well  known  a  poem 
is  not  of  much  consequence.  On  the  other  hand  such  absence 
of  judgment,  so  little  appreciation  of  its  spirit  and  that  of 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "^  from  which  it  is  garbled,  casts 
grave  doubt  on  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  student's  education. 

1  "The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  its  fill 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill." 
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More  discouraging  than  this  even  is  the  fact  that  instruc- 
tion has  not  the  power  to  stimulate  interest  and  self  activity. 
"  English,"  by  which  is  meant  the  study  of  literature  and  com- 
position, is  taught  not  only  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a 
few  masterpieces,  but  is  intended  to  open  to  him  a  new  world 
of  art  and  inspiration;  to  show  him  beauties  hitherto  con- 
cealed, to  give  him  surcease  from  grim  realities  and  practical 
ugliness.  The  composition  is  not  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  ap- 
plication of  rules  of  form  and  punctuation,  nor  does  it  merely 
offer  training  in  writing  letters  and  reports.  To  assume  that 
these  are  its  sole  functions  is  to  limit  it  unduly.  Why  should 
it  now  be  a  means  of  self  expression,  another  outlet  for  curbed 
desires,  another  form  of  recreation? 

The  general  outcome  of  four  years  of  high  school  instruc- 
tion is  typified  by  the  results  of  an  inquiry  among  fifty  high 
school  students  concerning  their  literary  activities.  These 
girls  represent  the  average  school  product — not  the  best  who 
go  to  college  nor  the  poorest  who  have  dropped  by  the  way. 
Only  one  girl  had  read  a  volume  of  poetry ;  not  even  one  had 
read,  since  leaving  high  school,  a  volume  of  essays,  a  biogra- 
phy, or  any  book  having  a  sociological,  economic  or  historical 
significance.  Not  one  had  written  anything  but  letters  and 
obligatory  reports.  Indeed  the  general  conception  of  the  com- 
position seemed  to  be  that  it  is  a  medium  for  testing  knowl- 
edge of  punctuation  and  form  and  that  its  sole  function  is  to 
give  corporeality  to  disembodied  periods  and  commas. 

If  it  be  argued  that  a  love  of  literary  pursuits  requires  spe- 
cific abilities  with  which  few  are  endowed,  I  can  only  add 
that  an  interest  in  science  and  philosophy  are  equally  lacking 
even  though  these  be  construed  in  the  simplest  terms.  Rarely 
does  a  keen  zest  for  things  intellectual  show  itself.  The 
student  does  not  enjoy  thinking  and  resents  having  to  do  it. 
Rarely  is  the  validity  of  a  hypothesis  questioned.  There  is 
almost  no  enthusiasm,  no  spiritual  crying  out  for  the  truth. 
When  these  traits  exist  they  have  developed  in  spite  of  educa- 
tion, not  because  of  it.  This  the  biographies  of  great  men 
make  perfectly  clear,  though  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  mil- 
lions who  attend  school  are  so  imbued  is  sufficient  proof  that 
the  school  can  have  little  if  any  part  in  producing  it. 

The  school  world  is  very  conscious  of  its  failures.  Newer 
aims  are  continually  crowding  out  previous  ones.  New  sub- 
jects are  offered  and  taught  in  new  ways.  But  the  failure  of 
the  school  to  teach  what  it  has  set  out  to  teach  is  not  wholly 
due  to  poor  methods  nor  to  unwise  selection  of  the  subject 
matter.  In  all  times  and  in  all  ages  men  have  learned,  no 
matter  how  stupid  the  topic  or  stultified  the  method;  they 
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learned  because  they  desired  knowledge.  Their  minds  leaped 
out  to  it,  drew  it  from  the  driest  source,  and  winnowed  it  from 
the  chaff.  The  medieval  students  took  devious  ways  to  deter- 
mine how  many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 
Despite  the  discovery  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  that 
knowledge,  he  labored  and  suffered  to  acquire  it  because  he 
thought  it  was  worth  while.  Only  the  few  who  really  wanted 
education  received  it.  The  teacher  did  not  need  to  create  the 
desire  for,  nor  point  out  the  charms  of  learning.  The  mod- 
ern educator  deals  with  a  mass  which  takes  its  educational 
opportunities  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some  do  not  want  edu- 
cation; some  do  not  care  whether  they  have  it  or  not;  some 
few  actively  desire  it.  If  opportunities  were  varied  enough 
perhaps  all  would  seek  it ;  if  education  could  be  shown  to 
minister  to  personal  ends,  it  would  perhaps  be  welcome.  We 
do  not  know,  because  we  have  not  offered  these  opportunities. 
The  educational  system  has  made  no  effort  to  meet  indi- 
vidual desires,  because  it  is  still  acting  on  outworn  theories 
and  ignoring  the  insights  obtained  from  modern  psychology. 

Long,  long,  ago,  when  the  notion  prevailed  that  the  child's 
mind  was  a  tabula  rasa,  education  was  conceived  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  environment.  School  instruction  and  life  experience 
formed  the  mind  which  was  thought  to  be  as  plastic  as  putty, 
and  quite  as  unformed  and  as  receptive  to  impressions.  The 
theory  has  long  since  been  exploded,  yet  it  is  still  implicit  in 
educational  practice.  Educators  are  still  postulating  a  recep- 
tive mental  mechanism,  still  assuming  the  neutrality  of  the 
mind  with  regard  to  stimuli,  still  taking  for  granted  a  general 
responsiveness  to  all  incoming  perceptions. 

That  the  contrary  is  the  case  is  manifest.  Though  the  stim- 
uli be  identical,  the  same  experience  acting  on  a  variety  of 
mental  constitutions  produces  vastly  different  results.  Prac- 
tical experience  gives  this  much.  Furthermore,  the  absolute 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  taught  to  accept  certain  types  of 
training  and  experience,  the  utter  impossibility  of  combating 
certain  instincts  and  tendencies,  offer  unmistakeable  evidence 
that  the  child  mind  is  neither  entirely  blank  nor  entirely 
plastic. 

Moreover,  biological  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  incontro- 
vertible. The  human  race  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence during  which  it  has  emerged  from  slavery  to  the  environ- 
ment, real  or  fancied,  to  a  relative  dominance  over  it.  Its  his- 
tory is  registered  in  the  individual — in  his  instinctive,  emo- 
tional and  his  physiological  equipment  and  reactions.  When 
modern  man  is  angry  or  afraid  he  generally  neither  fights  nor 
runs  away.    Certain  socially  derived  consideration  inhibit  these 
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reactions.  Physiologically,  however,  he  is  still  the  primitive 
man.  When  angry,  his  whole  organism  is  prepared  for  action. 
The  secretion  of  certain  glands  increases  the  blood  pressure  and 
guarantees  rapid  and  forceful  reactions ;  energy  is  made  imme- 
diately available  by  the  secetion  of  sugar ;  certain  other  secre- 
tions increase  the  coaguability  of  the  blood,  so  that  he  may  not 
bleed  to  death  during  the  fight  if  he  is  wounded.  The  whole 
organism  is  integrated  for  action  which  is  not  likely  to  occur, 
and  guarded  against  injuries  and  pain  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
sustained.  Racial  experience  has  engendered  these  reactions. 
The  necessity  for  them  no  longer  exists,  but  they  continue 
because  they  are  an  ineradicable  function  of  the  central  ner- 
vous and  autonomic  systems.  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to 
call  these  primitive  residues  vestigial  traits,  for  they  are  only 
that  in  the  sense  that  they  are  no  longer  as  useful  as  they 
once  were.  They  are  still  very  powerful  and  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  psyche.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  compared 
the  unconscious  to  the  iceberg  whose  size  is  deceptive  because 
three-fourths  of  it  is  submerged.  The  submerged  portion,  the 
unconscious,  is  composed  largely  of  these  primitive  survivals, 
and  like  the  submerged  portion  of  the  iceberg,  it  controls 
more  or  less  the  direction  and  momentum  of  the  whole.  Our 
primitive  heritage  manifests  itself  in  various  ways.  We  per- 
ceive and  react  to  certain  stimuli  and  ignore  others ;  certain 
wishes  and  desires  prevail,  and  certain  activities  are  engaged 
in  without  much  consciousness  or  idea  of  the  end.  These  in- 
stincts and  innate  tendencies  change  from  time  to  time.  At 
one  stage  of  a  boy's  life  he  is  unself conscious  and  individual- 
istic. He  dons  his  little  Indian  suit  and  struts  up  and  down 
in  full  panoply  all  alone.  Later  he  fears  to  attract  attention, 
gathers  to  him  choice  spirits,  and  relives  the  ancient  occupa- 
tions of  hunting  and  fighting  with  his  gang.  At  a  still  later 
stage  he  scorns  the  play  of  phantasy,  wishes  to  appear  to  be 
matter  of  fact,  is  afraid  to  transgress  the  conventions  set  by 
his  contemporaries ;  the  pursuit  of  an  inamorata  has  displaced 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  sequence  of  instinct. 
Such  books  as  "  Penrod "  and  "  Seventeen  "  illustrate  the 
changing  activity,  the  shifting  foci  of  attention,  the  constant 
revaluation  of  values  taking  place  as  the  mind  matures  In- 
stincts change  from  developmental  period  to  developmental 
period,  so  that  the  psyche  may  or  may  not  be  open  to  certain 
impressions  and  responsive  to  certain  stimuli,  depending  on 
how  well  they  accord  with  the  instincts  dominant  at  the 
moment.  Far  from  being  plastic,  the  mentality  functions  in 
well  defined  genetically  determined  action  patterns,  which  have 
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been  handed  down  in  a  germ  plasm  upon  which  no  acquired 
characteristic  has  ever  been  inscribed. 

Nor  is  the  racial  experience  the  sole  contributor  of  factors 
which  rob  experience  of  its  influence  in  forming  the  person- 
ality. The  child  has  an  immediate  ancestry  which  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  human  being — save  that  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  Two  strains  are  united  in  him  which  make  a  con- 
tribution in  equal  parts  to  his  constitutional  composition.  These 
components  interact  and  react  to  produce  a  new  combination. 
So  fortuitous  are  these  combinations  that  in  spite  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Mendelian  laws  of  heredity,  we  find  a  genius  and  a 
mediocrity  in  the  same  family.  By  virtue  of  his  heredity, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  himself,  he  has  certain  aptitudes  and 
talents,  certain  disabilities  and  deficiencies.  These  differences 
go  hand  in  hand  with  differences  in  interest,  in  tastes  and 
desires.  What  is  hard  labor  for  one  is  merely  the  pleasurable 
exercise  of  an  existing  ability  for  another;  where  one  must 
be  lured  to  interest  himself,  another  avidly  seeks;  one  child 
is  permitted  to  read  as  a  reward,  another  must  be  enticed  to 
read,  and  so  ad  infinitum  in  illustrations  too  obvious  to  mention. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  these  differences  because  they 
give  a  distinct  cast  to  the  volitional  life.  Self  preservation, 
self  realization  and  the  satisfaction  of  instinctive  needs  are 
the  characteristics  common  to  every  member  of  the  human 
race.  They  are  the  well  springs  of  being  and  becoming.  But 
they  express  themselves  in  many  ways,  for  just  as  the  self 
varies,  just  as  aptitudes  and  disabilities  change  from  individual 
to  individual,  so  will  motive  which  is  grounded  in  these  ten- 
dencies fluctuate.  Not  the  subject  matter  nor  the  method, 
but  how  to  tap  the  springs  of  energy  is  the  great  problem 
of  education.  The  school  has  not  only  ignored  individual 
differences,  which  cause  the  effectiveness  of  a  motive  to  change 
from  person  to  person,  but  it  has  ignored  the  matter  of  moti- 
vation entirely.  It  has  never  availed  itself  of  the  real  ener- 
gizers  by  adapting  its  work  to  the  individual's  possibilities 
or  by  calling  into  play  the  native  tendencies.  Instead  of 
weaving  itself  into  the  child's  life  and  offering  itself  as  ma- 
terial of  voluntary  activity,  it  has  superimposed  itself  on  his 
personality  as  a  burden  to  be  struggled  against. 

The  psychology  of  motivation  has  yet  to  be  written.  One 
fact,  however,  may  be  asserted  without  further  scientific  cor- 
roboration: The  individual  does  a  thing  because  he  wants 
to  or  because  he  must.  Spontaneous  activities  are  those  which 
are  inherently  interesting,  which  exercise  a  latent  capacity  or 
talent,  or  which  are  the  expression  of  an  instinct.  On  these 
assumptions  three  types   of   activators  can  be   distinguished 
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which  may  for  convenience  be  called  motive,  incentive  and 
coercion.  The  true  motive  gives  rise  to  activities  which  are 
pleasurable  and  necessary.  They  are  ends  in  themselves,  being 
an  expression  of  the  personality  and  an  avenue  of  self  ex- 
pression. The  incentive  is  the  activator  giving  rise  to  pro- 
cesses which  are  not  inherently  pleasurable,  but  which  sub- 
serve some  fundamental  tendency.  Coercion  gives  rise  to 
activity  which  is  neither  an  end  in  itself  nor  productive  of 
satisfaction,  but  is  merely  avoidance  of  disagreeable  con- 
sequences. 

An  illustration  or  two  will  perhaps  make  this  distinction 
clear.  A  boy  of  nine  needs  no  incentive  or  coercion  for  mak- 
ing a  collection.  The  collecting  instinct  is  rife  at  that  time 
and  almost  anything — marbles,  cigarette  pictures,  cigar  boxes, 
or  arrow  heads  will  serve  as  the  object.  A  healthy  boy  will 
run  and  leap  without  persuasion  because  physical  energy  is 
high,  and  running  and  leaping,  things  he  can  do.  They 
exercise  existing  capacities.  He  does  not  attempt  to  fly  because 
he  has  no  mechanism  for  flying.  These  activities  need  no 
external  stimuli ;  they  are  truly  motivated  because  they  spring 
from  instinctive  needs. 

The  boy  with  a  mechanical  bent  builds  a  waterwheel  because 
he  has  the  ability  to  do  it.  It  is  a  means  of  self  expression. 
His  father  spends  Sunday  under  the  car  trying  to  locate  the 
rattle  which  has  developed  since  the  preceding  holiday,  when 
he  had  an  equally  plausible  reason  for  taking  the  car  apart. 
Father  and  son  have  a  turn  for  mechanics  which  neither  the 
school  nor  the  legal  profession  call  into  play.  From  Monday 
to  Saturday  the  father  gives  his  attention  to  the  law  business, 
not  so  much  perhaps  because  it  is  all-absorbing,  as  because 
it  is  the  necessary  concomitant  to  home,  wife  and  babies, 
which  motivate  the  practicing  of  law.  The  boy  spends  all 
his  spare  time  at  the  brook  until  the  water  wheel  is  finished 
if  he  has  chosen  the  job  himself,  but  if  he  has  to  make  one 
because  mother,  who  has  read  child  study  books  too  well 
but  not  wisely,  thinks  that  in  this  way  her  son  will  become 
another  Edison,  Johnny  is  being  coerced  and  his  mood  is  very 
like  his  father's  while  making  out  his  income  tax  report. 

Probably  the  greatest  artist  in  motivation  on  record  is  Tom 
Sawyer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  himself  was  motivated  to 
develop  an  interest  in  whitewashing  in  others.  Equally  patent 
is  the  skill  with  which  he  motivated  his  friends.  Viewed  as 
work,  no  boy  could  be  bribed  to  do  it ;  presented  as  an  inestim- 
able privilege, — a  treat  difficult  of  attainment,  it  at  once  be- 
came eminently  desirable.    Aunt  Polly  knew  how  to  make  a 
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task  distasteful;  Tom  was  a  genius — he  knew  how  to  make 
it  a  delight. 

While  most  adult  labors  are  not  ends  in  themselves  but  are 
performed  for  an  ulterior  purpose,  nevertheless  motivated 
activity  is  not  so  rare  as  might  be  expected  from  the  generally 
conceded  aversion  to  work.  Given  freedom  to  work  out  an 
idea,  to  carry  out  a  self  conceived  plan,  to  create  and  build 
for  self-selected  ends  with  chosen  tools,  the  activity  which 
follows  enlists  the  capacities  of  the  whole  individual,  regard- 
less of  time,  physical  expenditure  or  material  reward.  Indeed 
the  creative  worker  is  the  last  to  consider  the  cost — witness 
the  meagre  rewards  of  the  inventor  and  the  research  worker. 
To  work  out  his  projects  is  the  very  condition  of  his  being, 
and  the  rapture  of  creation  is  his  reward. 

The  ear  marks  of  genuine  motivation  are  spontaneous  at- 
tention, complete  concentration  and  generosity  of  effort.  The 
attention  span  of  the  child  is  short,  but  in  limited  periods  his 
absorption  in  his  play  is  such  that  it  shuts  out  distracting 
impressions  entirely.  The  uninteresting  or  undesired  occupa- 
tion demands  conditions  of  quiet  which  the  individual  is  very 
likely  to  forego  if  he  really  wants  to  pursue  it. 

The  motive  not  only  generates  energy  but  causes  it  to  be 
expended  to  best  advantage.  Psycho-analysis  has  shown  that 
the  human  soul  is  made  up  of  warring  elements.  On  the 
one  hand  are  a  multiplicity  of  aims,  desires  and  values  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  individual.  These  are  constantly  seeking 
expression.  If  their  natural  appearance  is  repressed  they  take 
on  other  forms  or  find  outlet  in  more  acceptable  substitutions. 
On  the  other  hand  are  the  bonds  and  fetters  of  social  conven- 
tion which  the  individual  dare  not  break  lest  social  censure 
be  visited  upon  him.  Because  of  his  dual  nature,  personal 
desires  as  such,  and  his  social  nature  whereby  he  experiences 
pain  if  the  herd  disapprove,  man's  activities  are  not  always 
the  resultant  of  a  single  motive,  but  the  resultant  of  opposing 
forces.  When  the  outer  and  inner  demands  are  at  one,  both 
social  and  individual  needs  are  working  together  to  achieve 
them ;  when  they  are  disparate  the  available  energy  is  dimin- 
ished by  conflict.  Where  there  is  a  conflict  between  necessity 
and  desire,  there  is  disintegrated  personality — the  person  whose 
attention  is  scattered  because  distracted  by  conflicting  stimuli, 
whose  energy  is  dissipated  in  regret  in  chafing  over  thwarted 
desire,  in  discontent.  "  A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in 
all  his  ways."  When  desire  and  demand  are  at  one,  the  con- 
flicting forces  of  personality  are  unified,  and  the  whole  sweeps 
towards  the  realization  of  the  complete  man  in  a  glorious 
harmony  of  instincts,  abilities  and  desires. 
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Since  motivation  depends  on  instinct  and  the  desire  for 
self-realization,  it  is  obvious  that  motivation  changes  its  char- 
acter from  individual  to  individual  and  from  age  to  age. 
Just  as  individuals  differ  in  their  aptitudes  and  disabilities, 
so  v^^ill  their  desires  differ,  so  will  they  seek  the  realization  of 
themselves  through  different  avenues.  Thackeray  needed  no 
incentive  or  coercion  to  draw  and  write.  He  liked  to  draw 
and  write  and  did  both  exceptionally  well.  Darwin  needed 
no  encouragement  to  study  zoology,  but  he  was  coerced  into 
studying  the  classics.  James  Clerk  Maxwell  liked  to  do  all 
these  things  and  did  them  well.  A  boy  who  hates  to  write 
compositions  on  "  The  Beautiful  Snowflake  "  may  write  a  very 
good  one  on  "A  Snowflake  under  the  Microscope "  if  his 
interests  are  scientific  rather  than  aesthetic. 

Differences  in  instinctive  development  result  in  further 
changes  in  effective  motivation.  The  medical  school  student, 
having  envisaged  the  frightful  possibilities  of  ignorance,  will 
work  conscientiously  to  become  a  really  good  doctor,  even 
though  the  work  itself  does  not  fascinate  him ;  the  value  of 
motivating  accuracy  in  arithmetic  in  a  boy  of  ten  by  telling 
him  he  will  thus  avoid  errors  ten  years  later  as  a  bank  clerk 
is  highly  problematical  to  say  the  least.  At  ten  the  child  is 
not  stimulated  by  the  thought  that  effort  will  increase  his 
earnings  in  the  future.  By  the  time  a  family  of  his  own  has 
become  a  possibility,  a  real  desire  for  efficiency  exists. 

If  this  theory  of  motivation  be  true  for  the  race  it  is  of 
course  applicable  to  the  school.  The  integrated  personality 
is  a  prerequisite  of  the  effective  use  of  energy,  but  integra- 
tion depends  on  motivation — and  motive  is  conditioned  by 
individual  abilites,  interests  and  instincts.  How  has  the  school 
observed  the  significance  of  motivation? 

The  public  supports  the  school  because  it  thereby  heightens 
its  efficiency  and  saves  itself  the  menace  of  an  illiterate  mass. 
The  parent  sends  his  child  to  school  either  because  he  must 
or  because  he  has  experienced  or  envisaged  the  advantages  of 
education.  Why  does  the  child  go  to  school?  Does  he  go 
because  it  is  an  outlet  for  his  ever  outworking  activity,  a 
place  where  he  is  going  to  learn  things  he  wants  to  know,  and 
learn  to  do  things  he  wants  to  do?  Is  it  a  place  where  curi- 
osities will  be  satisfied  and  desires  released  or  is  it  a  place 
where  he  goes  because  he  must?  Certainly  the  graduate  from 
kindergarten  trudging  to  school  for  the  first  time  is  eager  to 
go  there.  Almost  without  exception  five  and  six-year-olds 
express  a  keen  desire  to  come  to  school.  Part  of  this  desire 
to  come  to  school  is  due  to  the  charm  of  the  unfamiliar,  but 
more  of  it  is  due  to  a  desire  to  learn  and  know,  to  have  a 
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book,  to  be  able  to  write  and  count.  Certainly  the  child 
comes  to  school  motivated — but  does  he  remain  motivated? 
The  elaborate  incentives  to  study,  ranging  in  kind  from  the 
silly  inconsequential  rewards  of  the  lower  grades  to  the  mark- 
ing and  rating  schemes  of  the  upper  grades,  are  concrete  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  somewhere  early  in  the  process  motive 
has  been  lost.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  utter 
disparity  of  the  goals  of  the  child  and  of  the  school.  The 
young  child  comes  to  school  with  a  strong  desire  to  do  and 
to  learn.  He  is  easily  stimulated;  curiosity  and  emulation 
lead  him  on.  Permit  him  to  go  at  his  own  speed,  and  choose 
his  own  work  (quite  within  the  limits  of  the  curriculum  how- 
ever), and  he  will  progress  without  urging  of  any  kind,  merely 
by  the  stimulus  of  his  own  success  and  the  joy  of  using  his 
talents.  This  has  proven  to  be  the  case  where  children  have 
been  placed  on  a  self-reliant  basis  from  the  beginning  in  an 
environment  where  the  desirability  of  school  studies  is  taken 
for  granted.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  a  system  is  a 
chimera  of  the  imagination  to  all  but  the  few  who  have  demon- 
strated its  feasibility.  Ordinarily,  the  child  follows  a  rigid 
program;  he  must  wait  for  the  slow  ones  or  hectically  keep 
pace  with  those  above  him.  He  has  neither  freedom  of  choice 
nor  freedom  to  develop  according  to  his  endowment.  He  is 
taught  by  a  teacher  who  perhaps  thinks  that  because  a  subject 
is  uninteresting  to  her  it  is  also  uninteresting  to  the  child.  She 
therefore  hedges  him  about  by  restrictions  and  commands, 
thus  suggesting  that  the  work  is  disagreeable  and  the  possibility 
of  his  not  doing  it.  The  child's  enthusiasm  expires  in  such 
an  atmosphere  of  bondage. 

By  the  time  the  child  has  acquired  the  simple  tools  of 
knowledge  and  his  enthusiasm  for  these  has  waned  he  has 
developed  certain  interests  which  become  the  dominant  motif 
of  his  development.  Certain  aptitudes  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual, certain  emotional  complexes  resulting  in  various  psychic 
needs  have  appeared.  The  differences  which  were  not  so 
marked  while  all  the  children  were  acquiring  the  tools  and 
means  of  expression,  stand  out  clearly  when  the  time  comes 
to  put  these  acquisitions  to  use.  The  child  has  sensed  possi- 
bilities and  activities  which  he  did  not  perhaps  know  existed 
before.  This  one  has  dipped  into  zoology,  another  into  litera- 
ture, a  third  into  physics  or  mechanics.  This  has  created 
new  desires.  The  child  has  perhaps  determined  on  his  future 
vocation.  This  will  perhaps  change  but  it  is  very  real  and 
enduring  and  vital  to  him  at  the  present  moment.  His  interests 
are  directed  into  channels  related  to  this  aim.  He  rejects 
those  which  do  not  touch  it.     In  illustration  of  this  the  case 
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of  a  boy  who  was  making  almost  no  progress  in  history  may 
be  cited.  His  mental  endowment  was  high  and  well  rounded. 
Hence  his  deficiency  did  not  rest  on  a  specific  disability.  The 
boy  intended  to  become  a  mechanic.  He  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  automobile  engines.  When  urged  to  try  to  master 
his  history,  he  replied  that  *  he  didn't  see  what  good  it  would 
do  anyhow.  He  didn't  need  to  know  about  Castor  and 
Pollux  and  Caesar's  conquest  of  Britain  to  be  what  he  was 
going  to  be.'  A  boy  cannot  be  expected  to  perceive  that 
though  such  information  is  not  useful  in  earning  a  livelihood, 
contact  with  the  past  enhances  and  enriches  life.  If  this  boy 
had  had  a  real  aptitude  for  history  this  situation  would  not 
have  arisen.  If  it  had  been  made  interesting  in  itself  and  its 
possibilities  opened  to  him  he  would  not  have  rebelled.  As 
it  was  it  was  neither  an  end  in  itself  nor  a  means  to  an  end — 
he  had  no  good  reason  for  mastering  it. 

By  the  time  the  third  or  fourth  grade  has  been  reached 
rigid  disciplining  becomes  necessary.  Policing  both  in  con- 
duct and  work  prevails.  As  a  young  teacher  recently  ex- 
pressed it,  "  You  have  to  discipline  them  before  you  can 
teach  them  anything,  and  after  you  have  taught  them  you've 
got  to  make  'em  remember."  Some  few  there  are,  and  these 
are  largely  girls,  who  genuinely  like  school ;  the  others  tolerate 
it  or  actively  dislike  it.  A  recent  inquiry  among  one  hundred 
high  school  graduates  revealed  the  fact  that  only  three  had 
enjoyed  their  elementary  schooling.  The  remainder  had  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  necessary  condition  of  their  lives.  With  what 
glee  do  grown  men  relate  the  escapades  of  their  school  days, 
how  they  circumvented  this  teacher,  how  they  annoyed  an- 
other, how  they  disregarded  regulations  and  evaded  tasks. 
The  school  at  best  was  merely  a  means  to  an  end — if  not  only 
a  mode  of  occupying  the  time  until  maturity  was  reached. 

The  school  has  failed  to  enlist  the  self-activity  of  the  child, 
because  it  has  disregarded  tendencies  which  predispose  the 
child  to  accept  or  reject  what  is  offered.  Curriculum  and 
method  are  arranged  in  a  logical  rather  than  a  psychological 
sequence.  One  illustration  will  suffice.  Gardening  is  hailed 
with  delight  by  boys  primitively  disposed  to  dig  and  plant. 
Comes  a  logical  agricultural  school  product  and  damps  their 
ardor  with  the  question :  "  What  is  soil  ?"  Does  the  golfer  try 
to  fire  his  non-golfing  friend  with  enthusiasm  by  asking  him  to 
define  a  parabola?  No,  he  leads  him  gently  on  the  green, 
places  the  appropriate  stick  in  his  hands  and  in  the  vernacular, 
lets  him  "  go  to  it."  Maybe  some  time  long  afterwards  the 
novice,  now  no  longer  a  novice  will  reflect  on  a  certain  shot 
and  wonder  why  it  described  the  figure  it  did.     It  has  an 
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interest  for  him  now,  but  as  a  propaedeutic  to  golf  it  was 
useless.  The  boy  is  interested  primarily  in  gardening,  but  in 
soil  only  as  a  knowledge  of  its  properties  increases  his  chances 
of  a  record  crop.  Soil  may  be  at  the  root  of  gardening  in 
more  ways  than  one,  but  he  is  not  interested  in  the  root  as 
such;  he  is  interested  in  vegetables.  If  the  logical  beginning 
is  not  the  psychological  one  the  child  will  not  only  lose  interest 
in  gardening  but  will  fail  to  get  even  the  facts  of  soil,  since 
they  are  of  no  interest  in  themselves. 

A  similar  disregard  of  psychological  factors  exists  in  the 
high  school.  The  adolescent  is  often  offered  work  which  has 
no  connection  with  his  dominant  interests.  Adolescence  is  a 
time  of  seething  emotions,  of  storm  and  stress.  The  mind  is 
occupied  with  concrete  social  and  ethical  questions.  The  old 
philosophical  problems  of  being  and  becoming  engage  his 
mind  but  are  so  richly  colored  by  the  reflections  from  his  per- 
sonality and  by  instincts  which  are  lush  at  this  time,  that 
they  are  so  much  a  matter  of  individual  concern  and  are 
unrecognizable  as  academic  problems.  Creed,  duty  and  life 
work  are  engaging  his  attention.  Sociology  and  eugenics, 
biology  and  the  origin  and  development  of  life,  anything  which 
touches  on  the  vital  ideas  whose  existence  he  is  just  beginning 
to  appreciate  are  welcome.  The  individual  is  never  so  generic, 
so  receptive  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  in  his  racial  heritage  as 
at  this  time.  How  can  a  mind  thus  engaged  be  expected  to 
interest  itself  in  the  cold  didactics  of  Ruskin,  or  the  classic 
incomprehensibility  of  Milton,  unless  as  is  rarely  the  case, 
it  be  taught  by  an  impassioned  man  or  woman  who  has  felt 
the  perpetual  adolescence  of  the  poet  and  can  convey  it  to  the 
student.  In  his  period  of  greatest  storm  and  stress  the  school 
invites  the  adolescent's  attention  to  Cicero's  remarks  on  old 
age,  if  not  indeed  merely  to  the  vagaries  of  the  ablative  abso- 
lute, and  the  valuable  distinction  between  gerund  and  gerun- 
dive. "  Consider  the  triangle,"  says  the  mathematician ;  "  con- 
sider the  figure  of  speech,"  says  the  rhetorician ;  "  consider  the 
irregular  verb,"  says  the  French  instructor,  and,  "  the  preposi- 
tions governing  the  dative,"  says  the  German.  Verily  they  ask 
for  bread  and  we  give  them  stones. 

Of  course,  the  justification  offered  is  that  these  stones  are 
the  material  for  a  noble  edifice — a  fully  developed,  highly 
trained  mind.  Again  the  fallacy  of  education  logically  rather 
than  psychologically  is  apparent.  It  is  a  truism  that  ideas 
which  are  not  frequently  recalled  tend  to  disappear.  How- 
ever, if  in  the  first  place,  these  ideas  were  not  linked  with 
numerous  associations  they  are  likely  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.    On  the  mere  ground  of  retention  interest  and  self- 
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activity  are  necessary.  Unless  an  idea  carries  an  interest  and 
has  value  and  significance  in  the  individual's  life,  it  is  not  only 
likely  never  to  be  used,  but  it  will  not  even  be  available,  be- 
cause it  is  not  moored  in  the  psyche  by  all  the  associations 
formed  by  reflection,  comparison,  acceptance  or  rejection.  If 
the  idea  has  no  place  in  the  individual's  mental  life  he  will 
be  either  passive  or  resistive — in  either  case  the  idea  fails  to 
function.  The  beautiful  edifice  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an 
attic  of  oblivion. 

An  even  more  positive  harm  than  this  is  done  by  prevail- 
ing methods.  The  disinclination  for  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
entire  sloughing  off  of  attitudes  outside  of  school  which  the 
school  tries  to  establish,  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  for 
many,  school  activities  and  standards  have  been  invested  with 
a  painful  or  disagreeable  emotional  coloring.  The  natural 
consequence  of  coercion  is  rebellion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  a  normal  school  graduate  say  she  has  not  read  a  book 
since  she  left  school.  One  declared  that  she  had  been  so 
surfeited  in  normal  school  that  she  had  promised  herself  she 
would  not  open  a  book  for  five  years.  Instead  of  imbuing 
its  charges  with  a  taste  for  learning  it  seems  to  develop  a 
violent  distaste  for  it. 

The  thwarting  of  desire  and  the  constant  interruption  of 
self -selected  activity  hinders  the  development  of  permanent 
interests  and  habits  of  application  which  are  essential  to  real 
achievement.  The  child  who  is  not  motivated  may  acquire 
a  rudimentary  education,  but  he  has  also  learned  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  occupation  which  does  not  enlist  all  his  powers,  rather 
than  look  upon  his  work  as  a  source  of  satisfaction  in  itself 
and  not  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The  world  is  full  of 
drifters,  men  and  women  with  vague  longings  to  do  and  to 
be,  but  without  clearly  defined  proclivities,  curiosities  or  avo- 
cations. They  are  far  less  effective  than  they  might  be,  for 
their  energies  are  not  focussed.  The  life  in  which  aptitude, 
feeling  and  interest  are  centered  upon  one  objective  is  the 
effective  one ;  there  is  no  conflict ;  the  whole  personality  is 
integrated  for  the  consummation  of  one  aim.  To  foster  such 
personalities  is  clearly  a  function  of  the  school.  The  de- 
velopment of  such  personalities  will  involve  far-reaching 
changes  in  both  the  subjects  taught  and  the  methods  by 
which  education  is  administered,  but  the  desirability  of  such 
individuals  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  the  community 
is  certainly  well  worth  whatever  pangs  of  regeneration  such 
education  may  cost  the  educators  and  the  educational  system- 
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In  the  midst  of  certain  extreme  and  even  fantastic  doctrines 
that  Freudian  psychology  has  been  responsible  for,  there 
stand  several  contributions  of  unquestioned  value.  Prominent 
among  the  valuable  contributions  is  the  theory  of  sublimation. 
The  sublimation  of  an  instinct  is  the  process  whereby  a  new 
and  better  object  is  substituted  for  the  natural  or  orginal  ob- 
ject of  the  instinct.  When  an  instinct  is  sublimated,  its 
expression  is  elevated  to  a  higher  form,  morally  superior  to 
the  unsublimated  form  of  expression,  and  consequently  more 
acceptable  socially.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  suggested  (in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  26,  1915,  pp.  438-443) 
that  Freudian  methods  might  well  be  applied  to  other  instincts 
than  the  sex  instinct,  to  which  Freud  has  limited  his  attention ; 
and  Dr.  Hall  has  proceeded  by  an  excellent  discussion,  in 
Freudian  terms,  of  the  instinct  of  anger,  or  pugnacity.  I  pro- 
pose to  apply  the  single  Freudian  notion  of  sublimation  to  still 
other  instincts  that  are  nearly  or  quite  as  fundamental  as  sex  or 
anger,  and  to  show  the  extent  to  which  moral  education  in- 
volves the  sublimation  of  these  instincts. 

Such  studies  of  the  instincts  as  have  been  made  by  James, 
McDougall,  Thorndike,  and  numerous  others,  have  shown  the 
incorrectness  of  Freud's  pansexualism.  Sex  is,  indeed,  an 
important  instinct,  deep-seated  biologically  since,  without  it, 
the  race  would  not  have  been  able  to  perpetuate  itself.  In 
a  sense  the  food  and  the  sex  instincts  are  more  fundamental 
than  the  others ;  but  individuals  and  species,  human  or  pre- 
human, that  lacked  such  instincts  as  anger,  self-assertion,  and 
fear  would  not  have  survived  long  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. As  a  matter  of  scientific  fact  there  is  no  normal  human 
being  who  is  without  several  irreducible  instincts,  which  serve, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  basic  motivating  forces  in  his 
life.  The  instincts  are  the  mainspring  of  all  human  activity, 
without  which  no  effort  and  no  accomplishment  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

Since  the  instincts  exist  as  one  outcome  of  the  biological 
struggle  for  existence,  their  original  usefulness  is  thereby  dem- 
onstrated. Why,  then,  it  might  be  asked,  should  there  be  any 
need  of  restriction  of  their  natural  expression?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  Instincts  which  were  bred  in  the  jungle  and 
which   were   useful   and   necessary   under   the   conditions   of 
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jungle  life,  still  persist  practically  unaltered  in  human  nature, 
while  the  conditions  of  civilized  life  inevitably  impose  numer- 
ous checks  and  restraints.  Education  consists  primarily  in  a 
redirection  of  primitive  instincts  into  socially  acceptable  chan- 
nels. Thus,  for  example,  the  child,  with  its  food  instinct, 
has  to  be  taught  table  manners,  or  conventional  restraints 
upon  the  direct  snatching  of  food.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
instincts  which  do  not  require  a  somewhat  similar  training. 

One  fact  that  the  Freudians  have  pointed  out  with  regard 
to  the  sex  instinct,  namely,  that  an  attempt  at  complete  sup- 
pression or  blocking  of  its  expression  is  always  disastrous, 
holds  true  equally  of  the  other  instincts.  The  instincts  may  be 
checked  to  some  extent,  but  none  of  the  fundamental  ones 
will  wane  and  disappear  completely  as  a  result  of  disuse.  They 
are  like  a  river,  flowing  irresistibly.  If  the  natural  channel  of 
a  river  is  closed  by  means  of  a  dam,  the  water  simply  flows 
over  the  dam,  or  around  it  in  some  new  channel.  By  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam,  the  water  of  a  river  may  be  elevated 
to  a  higher  channel ;  and,  similarly,  if  the  natural  outlet  of  an 
instinct  is  closed,  a  new  and  possibly  higher  form  of  expres- 
sion may  be  produced.  Illustrations  of  this  process  of  sub- 
limation in  the  case  of  the  sex  instinct  have  become  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  Freudian  literature.  Sex-sublimation  is  illus- 
trated, for  example,  by  the  youth  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
adolescence,  passes  through  a  religious  conversion  and  thence- 
forth devotes  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  high  moral  and  reli- 
gious ideals,  or  by  the  person  who  becomes  wedded  to  a  "cause" 
or  to  his  profession,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  obvious  matri- 
monial alliances.  Moral  standards  in  any  self-respecting  so- 
ciety always  have  required,  and  always  will  require,  a  severe 
inhibiting  of  the  natural  expression  of  the  sex  instinct;  but 
to  the  redirecting  of  sexual  motivating  power  into  higher 
channels  "  we  are  probably  indebted,"  as  Freud  says  ( tjher 
Psychoanalyse,  p.  61),  "  for  the  highest  cultural  attainments." 

Dr.  Hall  has  shown  {loc.  cit.)  how  anger  is  frequently  sub- 
limated in  the  form  of  rivalry  in  the  class-room,  competition 
in  the  work  of  the  world,  etc.  He  has  failed  to  mention,  how- 
ever, what  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
sublimation  of  anger,  namely,  what  is  called  righteous  indig- 
nation. The  motivating  force  in  the  case  of  righteous  indig- 
nation is  clearly  the  instinct  of  pugnacity,  but  the  expression 
of  the  instinct  is  elevated  into  a  form  which  is  wholly  good. 
The  individual  who  feels  intense  anger  at  social  injustice,  pre- 
ventable vice,  and  the  like,  and  who  puts  himself  into  the  fight 
to  eliminate  such  conditions,  is  turning  to  the  best  of  uses 
an  instinct  which  in  its  primitive  and  unsublimated  form  leads 
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only  to  the  smashing  of  people's  noses  and  to  the  waging  of 
war  on  enemy  nations.  William  James  in  his  proposed  "  moral 
equivalent  of  war  "  was  speaking  of  precisely  this  question — 
the  sublimation  of  pugnacity.  Just  as  the  maintenance  of  ac- 
ceptable standards  of  personal  morality  depends,  first  of  all, 
upon  the  success  with  which  the  sex  instinct  is  sublimated, 
so  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  social  order  and  of  peace  be- 
tween nations  is  conditioned  to  a  large  extent  by  the  success 
which  attends  the  sublimation  of  the  fighting  instinct. 

Closely  connected  with  the  instinct  of  pugnacity  is  that  of 
self-assertion.  Self-assertion,  accompanied  by  the  emotion  of 
elation  or  pride,  has  been  classified  by  McDougall  (Social 
Psyhology,  pp.  62  fif.)  as  one  of  the  seven  primary  instincts. 
Though  very  general,  expressing  itself  in  a  wide  variety  of 
situations,  this  is  still  an  easily  recognized  and  an  important 
instinct.  The  individual  instinctvely  seeks  approbation  through 
excelling  others  in  some  respect.  The  most  natural  expres- 
sion of  self-assertion  is  in  the  form  of  physical  prowess,  where 
it  shows  its  similarity  to  the  fighting  instinct  and  also  its 
frequent  association  with  the  sex  instinct.  Self-<'assertion 
manifests  itself  most  literally  in  such  a  situation  as  that  in 
which  one  vanquishes  a  rival  and  thereby  gains  the  favor  of 
one's  admiring  lady-love ;  but  it  appears  in  many  other  forms. 
The  college  student,  for  example,  most  readily  seeks  social 
approbation  through  achievement  on  the  athletic  field  or 
in  some  other  conspicuous  college  activity.  Failing  in  such 
directions  he  may  "  go  in  for  "  grades  and  may  assert  himself 
in  scholarship,  seeking  thereby  the  approbation  of  his  instruc- 
tors and  of  such  of  his  fellow-students  as  may  admire  intellec- 
tual success.  The  average  college  man  is  content  to  "  make  " 
his  "  letter  "  in  athletics,  or,  failing  to  do  this,  to  "  make  "  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  The  average  man  cannot  be  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cess in  more  than  a  limited  number  of  directions.  Similarly  the 
school  or  college  girl  may  satisfy  her  instinct  of  self-assertion 
through  becoming  a  "  social  success,"  making  "  conquests,"  and 
the  like,  while  if  such  forms  of  expression  are  blocked  for  any 
reason,  she,  also,  like  the  unsuccessful  athlete  among  the  men, 
may  attempt  to  assert  herself  conspicuously  in  the  class-room. 
Self-assertion,  being  so  closely  akin  to  the  fighting  instinct, 
requires  inhibition  and  sublimation.  The  individual  naturally 
tends  to  assert  himself  in  selfish  and  in  merely  physical  ways ; 
but  the  instinct  may  be  sublimated  into  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  religious  channels  and  into  forms  of  unselfish  service. 
The  best  example  of  sublimation  of  this  instinct  is  in  the  case 
of  the  individual  who  has  learned  to  take  greatest  delight  in 
asserting  himself  in  unselfish  ways,  serving  the  community 
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or  humanity  instead  of  merely  his  own  personal,  material 
ends.  Jung,  unlike  Freud,  has  emphasized  the  instinct  of  self- 
assertion. 

Fear  is  an  instinct  which  has  been  of  the  highest  service 
in  the  past.  Individual  and  racial  survival  have  often  de- 
pended upon  it.  The  natural  objects  of  the  instinct  have  been, 
in  the  main,  dangerous  or  harmful  objects  or  situations.  Many 
persons  at  the  present  time  grow  up  in  so  sheltered  an  en- 
vironment that  fear  has  little  opportunity  to  express  itself  in 
its  original  form,  that  of  escape  from  danger.  The  instinct, 
however,  is  lacking  in  no  one,  and  it  may  be  sublimated  and 
made  the  source  of  much  that  is  good  in  life.  It  is  com- 
mendable to  fear,  and  to  avoid  as  one  would  avoid  a  dangerous 
enemy,  such  conditions  as  preventable  disease,  vice,  dishonor, 
etc.  An  interesting  form  of  sublimation  occurs  when  cow- 
ardice becomes  the  object  of  the  instinct.  One  may  fear  cow- 
ardice more  than  one  fears  the  enemy,  and  consequently  not 
dare  to  run  away. 

Curiosity,  when  allowed  free  expression,  sometimes  leads 
to  bad  results,  and  moral  education  requires  a  checking  of 
some  of  its  manifestations.  Much,  however,  which  is  the  very 
best  that  civilization  has  produced  has  been  the  outcome  of 
this  instinct  in  sublimated  form.  I  refer  especially  to  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  which  has  led  to  many  of  the  highest  achieve- 
ments in  science,  and  to  religious  wonder,  which  has  played 
a  part  in  the  development  of  the  more  refined  forms  of  religion. 

The  sublimation  of  instinct  may  be  illustrated,  though  rather 
imperfectly,  perhaps,  by  reference  to  the  most  vital  of  all  the 
instincts,  that  is,  the  food  instinct.  This  instinct  is  slightly 
more  fundamental  than  the  sex  instinct  from  the  biological 
point  of  view  since,  without  it,  the  individual  would  perish 
immediately ;  while  the  disappearance  of  the  sex  instinct,  were 
this  possible,  would  not  lead  to  the  immediate  destruction  of 
individuals,  but  only  of  the  race  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion. Sublimation  of  the  food  instinct  may  occur  in  some 
degree,  as  when  the  epicure,  who  lives  primarily  to  eat,  may 
come  to  put  other  objects  in  life  above  the  pleasures  of  the 
palate,  and  thenceforth  may  eat  to  live,  remaining  no  longer 
an  epicure.  In  at  least  a  figurative  sense,  also,  we  may  speak 
of  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  "  or  after  wisdom 
as  a  case  of  sublimation  of  the  food  instinct. 

Man  cannot  live  without  the  primitive  instincts,  which  he 
inherits  from  an  immemorial  past ;  neither  can  he  live  a  moral 
life  in  modern  cultured  society  with  them  in  their  original 
form  of  manifestation.  They  may  all  be  sublimated,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent,  thereby  becoming  the  source  of  much 
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that  is  good  in  modern  life.  The  development  of  a  moral 
character  depends  largely  upon  the  success  with  which  the 
sublimation  process  is  accomplished.  The  Freudians  have 
called  attention  to  an  important  factor  in  moral  training,  but 
the  notion  of  sublimation  is  not  limited  to  the  sex  instinct, 
being  equally  applicable  to  the  other  important  instincts. 


AN  ADOLESCENT  GENIUS 


By  E.   Leigh   Mudge 


Marie  Bashkirtseff  has  been  called  by  Maurice  Barres  "Our 
Lady  Never  Satisfied."  A  divine  discontent  is  characteristic 
of  the  genius  and  also  of  the  adolescent;  and  this  young  artist 
was  both.  In  her  journal  we  have  a  remarkable  record  of 
self-confessions,  beginning  at  the  age  of  twelve,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  adolescent  period,  and  continuing  until  a  few 
days  before  her  death  at  twenty-three,  when  adolescence  is 
gradually  merging  into  adulthood.  To  say  that  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseflF  was  precociously  mature  need  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  she  had  no  youth.  Her  life  was  all  youth,  crowded 
with  experiences,  endowed  with  unusual  intellectual  power, 
force  of  will  and  potency  of  feeling,  but  youthful  through  and 
through.  Some  have  said  that  she  did  not  develop  and 
mature ;  that  the  artist  of  twenty-three  is  the  same  erratic 
and  temperamental  child  as  the  schoolgirl  of  twelve.  This  is 
surely  a  misconception.  She  matured  as  an  adolescent  ma- 
tures. She  did  not  live  to  attain  adulthood ;  perhaps  had  she 
lived  she  would  have  preserved  the  youth-spirit  through  other 
years ;  but  there  was  a  many-sided  development  that  made  her 
the  promising  young  artist  she  was  toward  the  end  of  her 
short  life. 

Many  who  read  the  journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  will  con- 
sider it  the  record  of  a  morbid  and  abnormal  mind.  Unusual 
it  certainly  was, — the  mind  of  a  genius,  a  highly  tempera- 
mental young  woman, — but  may  not  its  abnormality  consist 
in  its  being  so  clearly  revealed  to  the  world?  Other  girls 
have  similar  emotions  and  ambitions  and  ideas,  but  they  have 
repressed  them  conventionally  and  grown  away  from  them 
into  the  saner  development  of  middle  age.  Doubtless  the 
characteristics  of  adolescence  are  exaggerated  in  the  young 
artist,  as  in  any  other  unusually  vivid  and  vigorous  personality. 
It  is  this  exaggeration  of  adolescent  traits  that  makes  her 
journal  of  high  value  to  students  of  psychology.  Just  as  any 
human  tendency  may  be  more  clearly  examined  in  its  most 
highly  developed  form,  so  the  feelings  which  are  usually  hidden 
in  the  reticent  adolescent  heart  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
open  magnification  of  this  unusual  personality. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff  is,  like  all  young  people,  distinctly  and 
often  painfully  self-conscious.     She  seems  to  be  constantly 
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thinking  of  herself,  her  abiHties,  her  personal  appearance,  her 
feelings.  She  is  childishly  pleased,  even  within  the  last  fort- 
night of  her  life,  with  her  clothes  and  her  face.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  journal  she  frequently  makes  such  confessions  as, 
"  I  love  to  be  alone  before  a  looking  glass."  "  My  photo- 
graphs are  never  like  me."  "  I  compare  myself  with  all  the 
statues  I  see."  In  her  twentieth  year  she  made  the  follow- 
ing entry: 

Since  yesterday  my  complexion  has  been  wonderfully  fresh  and 
clear  and  beautiful,  and  my  eyes  brilliant  and  animated.  Even  the 
contour  of  my  face  is  more  delicate  and  more  perfect  than  before. 
Only  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  one  to  see 
me.  It  is  a  silly  thing  to  say,  but  I  remained  standing  for  half-an- 
hour  before  the  glass  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  myself;  it  is 
a  long  time  since  this  has  happened. 

Many  an  adolescent  girl  fancies  herself  a  genius.  Marie 
knew  herself  a  genius  and  devoted  herself  zealously  to  doing 
the  things  for  which  she  felt  the  ability.  "  I  long  to  go  into 
society,"  she  writes.  "  I  long  to  shine.  I  long  for  high  rank, 
for  riches,  pictures,  palaces,  jewels.  I  long  to  be  the  center 
of  a  brilliant  circle."  "  I  desire  glory."  "  I  am  resolved  on 
being  famous  whether  it  be  as  an  artist  or  in  any  other  way." 
"  I  long  to  see  everything,  to  know  everything,  to  learn  every- 
thing." 

A  tumult  of  varying  emotions  is  expressed  throughout  the 
journal,  doubtless  a  very  original  and  individual  torrent,  but 
perhaps  not  altogether  unlike  the  experience  of  other  girls  in 
this  introspective  age.  Mile.  Bashkirtseff  is  continually  exam- 
ining herself,  often  in  a  curiously  objective  and  disinterested 
manner. 

The  woman  who  writes  these  words  and  the  woman  she  is  writing 
about  are  two  different  persons.  What  do  all  these  sufferings  matter 
to  me?  I  write  them  down;  I  analyze  them;  I  transcribe  my  daily  life 
but  to  me,  to  me  myself,  all  that  is  completely  indifferent.  It  is  my 
pride,  my  self-love,  my  interests,  my  complexion,  my  eyes  that  suffer, 
that  weep,  that  rejoice;  but  I,  I  take  part  in  it  all  only  to  observe, 
to  narrate,  to  write  about  and  reason  coldly  concerning  all  these 
trifles,  like  Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians. 

At  Other  times,  she  writes :  "  I  like  to  sob  and  despair, 
to  indulge  myself  in  sadness.  It  is  a  form  of  diversion." 
"  However  much  I  may  cry  and  fall  into  a  rage,  I  am  always 
conscious  of  what  I  do."  "  I  suffer  genuinely,  but  something 
deep  within  me  remains  calm  and  observant.  I  watch  myself 
and  am  interested.  I  never  entirely  forget."  This  apparent 
paradox  of  actual  emotion  under  one's  own  dramatic  scrutiny 
is  typical  of  adolescence,  and  so  is  the  ability  to  hide  one's 
feelings  under  a  mask,  as  when  Marie  says :   "  it  is  my  nature 
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to  laugh ;  it  is  sometimes  altogether  independent  of  the  humor 
I  am  in." 

Her  first  love  affairs  are  typical  of  early  adolescence.  She 
falls  in  love  with  an  English  duke  whom  she  has  never  met, 
and  believes  herself  heartbroken  when  she  hears  of  his  mar- 
riage, while  she  is  yet  in  her  thirteenth  year.  Later  she  fas- 
cinates an  Italian  youth  and  so  far  yields  to  his  love-making 
as  to  give  him  a  single  kiss,  for  which  she  long  continues  to 
reproach  herself.  It  is  only  near  the  end  of  life  that  a  normal 
love  experience  begins  to  emerge,  and  even  this  she  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  for  what  it  is,  although  she  reminds  her- 
self of  a  possible  danger  to  her  self-ambitious  principles. 

I  am  vexed  to  think  I  should  have  let  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  him 
personally — he  is  not  sufficiently  great  for  that.  He  is  not  a  demi- 
god in  art,  like  Wagner,  and  it  is  only  in  such  a  case  that  it  would 
be   admissible   to   entertain    a   profound    admiration    for   him. 

Indeed  she  gives  her  growing  interest  in  Bastien-Lepage, 
whose  life  ended  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  own,  a  mystical 
interpretation  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  interest  in  a  fellow- 
craftsman.  She  describes  the  mystery  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  says  of  the  painter  that  he  has  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  the  Maid. 

Many  typical  adolescent  traits  were  magnified  in  this  re- 
markable girl.  She  was  ambitious,  self-assertive,  high-spirited, 
finicky  in  tastes,  often  restless  and  irritable,  intellectually  crit- 
ical and  still  highly  suggestible.  She  justly  felt,  as  most  young 
people  do,  that  her  friends  did  not  understand  her.  Indeed 
she  does  not  understand  herself.  She  has  the  typical  dream 
life  and  vivid  imagination  of  adolescence,  together  with  un- 
usual power  to  make  her  dreams  concrete  and  clear  both  to 
herself  and  to  others.  She  manifests  the  curiously  mature 
attitude  which  is  often  seen  in  young  people.  Even  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  she  makes  such  sage  remarks  as :  "  The  expec- 
tation of  an  unpleasantness  is  more  terrible  than  the  thing 
itself."  "  I  have  a  horror  of  trivial,  every  day  annoyances, 
so  I  let  them  pass  with  a  smile."  "  Work  is  the  cure  of  every- 
thing. How  can  the  hand  be  busy  and  the  mind  idle  ?"  "  True 
wisdom  can  be  learned  only  from  personal  experience." 

What  have  been  termed  "  contradictory  characters "  are 
characteristic  of  all  vigorous  personalities,  and  especially  of 
those  who  may  be  called  geniuses,  and  also  appear  normally 
in  adolescence.  In  many  respects  the  nature  of  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff  was  of  this  paradoxical  sort.  She  is  deeply  religious 
and  also  highly  superstitious,  and  still  she  is  cynical,  skeptical, 
and  intellectualistic.  Her  mother's  veneration  of  images  is 
foolishness  to  her,  but  a  broken  mirror  is  an  omen  of  mis- 
fortune, and  a  strong  current  of  mysticism  runs  through  her 
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entire  life.  Early  in  her  fourteenth  year  she  already  con- 
siders herself  quite  blase  and  is  developing  the  attitude  of 
introspection  and  dramatic  objectiveness  already  mentioned. 
"  I  compare  myself  to  a  piece  of  water  that  is  frozen  in  its 
depths,  and  has  motion  only  on  the  surface,  for  nothing  amuses 
or  interests  me  in  my  depths."  But  within  a  few  days 
she  is  in  raptures  over  the  recovery  of  her  voice,  which  is  at 
this  time  her  artistic  hope.  "  I  receive  it  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  and  I  thank  God  for  it  on  my  knees.  I  said  nothing, 
but  I  was  cruelly  grieved.  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  it.  I 
prayed  to  God,  and  He  has  heard  me !  " 

Moods  of  gaiety  and  hopefulness  are  closely  followed  by 
periods  of  melancholy  and  despair.  To  be  sure,  the  progress 
of  disease  may  account  for  some  degree  of  this  in  her  later 
years,  but  she  has  the  true  adolescent  shifting  of  moods.  At 
fifteen  she  utters  this  melancholy  wail,  which  seems  almost  too 
self-conscious  to  be  convincing: 

"Just  now  I  fell  on  my  knees,  sobbing,  and  praying  to  God  with 
outstretched  arms,  and  eyes  fixed  straight  before  me,  just  as  if  He 
were  there  in  my  room.  It  appears  that  God  does  not  hear  me. 
Yet   I  cry  to  Him  loudly  enough. 

Shall  I  ever  find  a  dog  on  the  streets,  famished,  and  beaten  by 
boys ;  a  horse  that  drags  behind  him  from  morning  till  night  a  load 
beyond  his  strength ;  a  miller's  ass,  a  church  mouse,  a  professor  of 
mathematics  without  pupils,  an  unfrocked  priest,  a — poor  devil  of 
any  kind  sufficiently  crushed,  sufficiently  miserable,  sufficiently  sorrow- 
ful, sufficiently  humiliated,  sufficiently  depressed,  to  be  compared  to 
me?  The  most  dreadful  thing  with  me  is  that  humiliations,  when 
they  are  past,  do  not  glide  from  my  heart,  but  leave  their  hideous 
traces." 

A  few  days  later  she  is  saying :  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself  for  joy." 

Many  times,  in  the  frankness  of  her  journal.  Mile.  Bash- 
kirtseff  commends  herself,  her  appearance,  her  ability,  her 
motives,  her  character.  In  spirit  as  well  as  in  attitude  she  is 
a  coquette.  She  is  no  shrinking  wall-flower.  She  has  end- 
less confidence  in  herself.  But  this  trait  also  has  its  foil,  and 
again  and  again  she  is  as  self -condemnatory  as  the  ascetic 
saints.  At  one  time  she  writes  of  a  voice  that  often  whispers 
to  her  that  she  will  achieve  success :  "  I  believe  this  voice.  It 
has  never  yet  deceived  me,  and  it  has  too  often  predicted  mis- 
fortune for  it  to  speak  falsely  this  time."  Yet  in  a  few  days 
she  says:  "  My  projects,  my  hopes,  my  little  vanities  are  fallen 
to  pieces.  I  have  deceived  myself  in  everything."  She  is 
both  a  coquette  and  severely  moral,  and  she  continues  for  a 
long  time  her  self-castigation  for  the  kiss  given  her  ardent 
Italian  lover.  Her  frequent  fits  of  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
of  violent  passion  at  her  failures  and  misfortunes,  are  doubt- 
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less  exaggerated  by  ill  health,  but  still  they  are  typically  ado- 
lescent phenomena,  and  so  are  the  wistful  ambitions,  the 
impulsively  extravagant  emotions,  the  shifting  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  the  passionate  idealism  which  are  revealed  through- 
out her  journal. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff  did  not  live  long  enough  to  attain  the 
full  fruitage  of  her  artistic  ambitions.  She  accomplished  some 
work  that  was  worthy ;  perhaps,  had  she  lived,  she  might  have 
produced  something  really  great.  But  her  greatest  service 
to  the  world  is  not  as  a  painter.  In  her  journal  she  has  ren- 
dered a  distinguished  service  not  only  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
artistic  temperament  but  to  our  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of 
youth.  In  giving  the  world  her  faithful  transcription  of  her 
intimate  life  experiences,  she  has  painted  a  masterpiece.  What 
the  world  lost  by  her  early  death  we  do  not  know,  but  by 
leaving  this  remarkable  record  she  has  attained  a  worthy  place 
in  the  world's  memory.    Marie  Bashkirtseff  is  eternally  young. 


BRINGING  DEAD  MINDS  TO  LIFE 


By  Mary  Lena  Wilson 


Training  in  educational  psychology  is  much  needed  by  the 
American  welfare  workers  who  have  gone  out  to  Armenia. 
Particularly  are  those  who  have  charge  of  orphanages  called 
upon  to  face  problems  which  only  a  knowledge  of  this  subject 
can  help  them  in  solving. 

Of  the  fifty-nine  thousand  orphans  who  are  being  housed 
and  fed  and  educated  by  the  Near  East  Relief  (America's 
official  organization  for  carrying  on  in  Armenia)  most  of  them, 
at  the  time  of  their  introduction  into  the  American  orphan- 
ages, had  forgotten  the  names  of  their  mothers,  their  homes 
and  even  their  native  language.  All  of  them  had  been  so 
dazed  by  suffering  and  neglect  that  their  minds  were  stunted 
and  benumbed  and  they  were  incapable  of  grasping  the  sim- 
plest facts. 

To  bring  these  children  back  to  normality  has  been  the  task 
of  the  American  welfare  workers.  It  has  required  tact  and 
patience  and  no  small  amount  of  skill. 

The  first  step,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  was  to  weed 
out  the  Armenian  from  the  Turkish  children  in  the  Turkish 
homes  and  orphanages  where  they  were  being  held.  As  the 
boys  and  girls  of  both  nationalities  looked  exactly  alike  and 
both  spoke  the  same  language,  and  as  the  Turks  would,  of 
course,  give  no  assistance  in  the  matter  of  identification,  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  rescue  of  the  Armenian  prisoners, 
rested  with  the  children  themselves.  If  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  their  identity,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  American  and  British  officials  to  remove  them  from  their 
Turkish  homes. 

With  the  children  who  had  really  forgotten  their  early 
years  in  their  Armenian  homes,  the  methods  employed  were 
very  simple.  Certain  objects  peculiar  to  Armenian  households 
were  placed  before  the  class  room.  Armenian  words,  names 
of  towns  and  national  surnames  were  repeated  over  and  over. 
The  little  Turkish  children  would,  of  course,  sit  silent  and 
unmoved  through  these  performances.  It  awakened  no  mem- 
ories, no  associations  in  their  minds.  But  very  frequently  a 
little  dark-eyed  boy  or  girl  would  give  a  startled  exclamation 
and  point  in  bewildered  fashion  to  the  bowl  or  utensil  the 
relief  worker  was  holding  in  her  hand,  or  cry  out  at  the 
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mention  of  an  old  Armenian  name.  The  child  might  not  be 
able  to  explain  to  himself  why  he  had  been  aroused,  but  his 
response  to  the  stimulus  would  be  proof  that  it  had  stirred 
some  chord  of  memory  which  led  back  to  his  Armenian  past. 

With  this  as  a  clue,  the  relief  workers  would  lead  the  child 
on  by  speaking  to  him  slowly  in  his  native  language,  repeating 
over  and  over  long  lists  of  Armenian  names,  and  finally — and 
this  the  most  effective  means  of  all — crooning  to  him  some 
familiar  old  Armenian  lullaby. 

Gradually  the  dull  face  would  brighten  up.  Stammeringly 
and  almost  fearfully  he  would  say  over  the  Armenian  words 
for  mother  and  sister,  would  give  some  disturbed,  discon- 
nected account  of  the  memories  which  these  words  roused 
in  his  mind.  Often  he  would  be  able  to  give  some  confused 
story  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

As  in  the  majority  of  cases  some  history  of  the  children 
sought  for  was  in  the  hands  of  the  relief  workers,  it  was 
easy  from  these  accounts  to  piece  together  the  story  and  to 
sufficiently  identify  the  child  in  question  to  take  him  from  his 
house  of  bondage  to  the  safe  haven  of  the  American  or- 
phanage. 

But  the  cases  which  were  the  most  difficult,  and  all  too 
numerous,  were  those  where  the  boys  and  girls  did  remember 
their  past — did  know  that  they  were  Armenians  but  were  in 
such  deadly  fear  of  their  Turkish  masters  that  they  would 
not  admit  to  their  nationality.  They  knew  all  too  well  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  just  because  they  were  Armenians.  Every 
day  brought  its  painful  reminder  of  what  they  themselves 
were  suffering  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  "  Chris- 
tian infidels."  If  these  warnings  had  not  been  sufficient 
there  was  the  continually  repeated  threat  of  their  masters, 
"  No  one  looks  for  an  Armenian  but  to  kill  him.  You  are 
a  Turk,  as  you  value  your  life." 

These  pitiful  little  children  would  sit  white-faced  and  star- 
ing while  the  Americans  questioned  and  cajoled,  coaxed  and 
pleaded.  Like  the  guilty  prisoner  at  the  bar  they  kept  their 
frightened  eyes  fixed  on  space,  never  daring  by  look  or  gesture 
betray  their  feelings. 

And  then  a  sob,  a  childish,  broken-hearted  cry  would  break 
the  stillness.  At  the  mention  of  a  mother's  name,  or  the 
singing  of  an  old  Armenian  cradle  song,  some  little  fellow's 
strained  nerves  would  give  way  and  he  would  burst  into 
tears,  confessing  his  nationality  and  begging  pitifully  for 
mercy. 
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It  is  hard  for  these  poor  little  creatures  to  believe  that 
the  Americans  have  really  come  with  kindly  intent.  They 
have  been  so  used  to  mistreatment  and  cruelty  that  it  takes 
some  time  for  them  to  respond  to  the  advance  of  their  Amer- 
ican benefactors,  even  after  they  have  been  taken  into  the 
orphanages.  They  are  silent  and  constrained,  suspicious  of 
everything.     But  this  is  only  at  first. 

Of  the  more  than  fifty  thousand  children  now  entirely 
under  American  care,  practically  all  have  been  brought  back 
to  a  normal  state  or  are  on  the  way  to  recovery.  While  few 
of  those  under  fourteen  can  read  or  write  their  own  language 
on  entering  the  school,  they  show  remarkable  adaptability  and 
speed  once  their  fear  has  been  removed.  They  love  their 
lessons  and  their  progress  is  really  remarkable. 

But  there  are  still  many  thousands  of  Armenian  boys  and 
girls  held  captive  in  Turkish  harems  and  in  their  ill-kept 
orphanages.  Time  and  again  the  British  officers  together  with 
the  American  relief  workers  have  gone  to  these  places  to 
claim  the  children  they  feel  sure  are  there  only  to  go  away 
disappointed  because  no  proof  of  their  identity  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

Yet  they  are  not  discouraged.  In  the  last  year  a  number  of 
college  men  and  women  who  have  taken  psychological  and 
psychiatric  training  have  gone  over  and  through  their  efforts 
it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  children  still  in  captivity  may 
be  rescued  and  that  those  in  our  homes  may  be  speeded  on 
the  way  toward  complete  mental  recovery. 


WOULD  YOU  TRUST  HIM? 


By  Julie  Caroune  O'Hara 


We  are  told  that  Diogenes  lighted  his  lantern  to  find  an 
honest  man.  Were  that  austere  Greek  to  come  to  Cincinnati 
he  would  find  an  honest  youth  without  any  illumination  what- 
ever. The  following  incident  occurred  in  one  of  our  large 
high  schools  having  about  two  thousand  pupils. 

One  of  the  teachers  had  a  beautiful  large  calendar  given  to 
her.  On  it  was  an  artistically  colored  picture  of  President 
Wilson  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles,  seated  at  a  table 
surrounded  by  many  interesting  figures.  The  President  sits 
there  in  a  dignified  attitude  and  one  can  recognize  in  him  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age.  This  teacher  prized  her  calendar 
very  dearly,  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  President  and  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  "  League  of  Nations." 

With  the  aid  of  the  janitor — called  "  Dick,"  and  a  prince 
of  janitors — the  calendar  was  hung  in  a  good  place  where  it 
could  be  seen,  but  in  a  position  where  there  was  only  a  narrow 
passage-way  between  it  and  the  school  furniture.  The  room 
in  which  it  hung  was  a  very  large  one  and  was  used  as  a  study- 
hall.  The  teacher  left  it  to  go  to  her  recitation-room  early  in 
the  day. 

When  she  returned  to  the  big  room  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
great  was  her  dismay  to  find  her  beloved  calendar  torn  in 
such  a  jagged  way  that  it  was  utterly  ruined. 

The  teacher  was  "  to  be  about  to  be  "  very  angry.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  it  had  been  done  by  an  enemy  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  League.  When  her  indignation  was  just 
about  to  boil  over,  she  picked  up  a  little  piece  of  paper  with 
her  name  upon  it,  lying  on  her  table.  She  opened  it  and  on  it 
in  an  immature  hand  was  written  the  following  note,  which 
is  given  verbatim. 

Miss  : 


As  I  was  passing  your  calendar  today  it  caught  on  my 
coat  and  tore.  I  am  very  sorry  this  happened,  and  I  will 
write  to  the  company  for  a  new  one.  H  you  wish  to  see 
me  my  home  room  is  308a. 


(And  his  full  name  is  signed.) 
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The  teacher — being  very,  very  human — was  much  touched, 
and  felt  not  one  trace  of  anger  or  regret  for  her  lost  calendar. 
It  was  so  supremely  honest  in  the  boy  to  confess,  for  never 
in  the  world  could  she  have  found  out  who  did  it.  He  was 
a  little  D  Grade — that  is  the  lowest  one  in  the  four  years  of 
high  school — boy,  and  she  had  never  even  seen  him  to  know 
him. 

The  lad  was  probably  unconscious  that  he  had  done  so 
praiseworthy  an  act,  and  as  teachers  or  as  social  workers,  we 
do  wonder  whether  the  act  was  due  to  the  innate  goodness  of 
the  boy's  character,  or  his  home  training  by  a  noble  mother; 
or  was  it  just  the  plain  Golden  Rule  that  dominated  him.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  produces  this  kind  of  boy;  then, 
when  we  have  the  formula,  it  might  help  us  to  bring  about 
more  boys  like  him. 

The  teacher  told  the  incident  to  the  girls  in  her  home  room, 
in  the  B  Grade,  without  giving  any  name.  It  was  more  of  a 
lesson  to  them  than  a  sermon.  They  were  hushed  in  their 
admiration  of  this  honorable  act  in  a  little  boy;  and  when 
their  teacher  asked  them — "  Would  you  trust  that  boy  ?",  they 
could  not  answer,  but  only  shook  their  heads. 
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Erlebtes  und  Erkanntes.     By  Wilhelm  Wundt.     Stuttgart,  Kroner, 
1920.    399  p. 

The  preface  of  this  autobiography,  which  has  been  published  since 
the  writer's  death,  is  dated  August  20,  1920.  Wundt  here  makes  his 
last  bequest  to  the  learned  world  in  the  form  of  a  very  frank  and 
detailed  account  of  his  parents,  boyhood,  the  social  life  of  Baden, 
his  schooling,  friends,  teachers  that  most  influenced  him,  university 
studies  and  associates,  his  final  decision  to  be  a  physiologist,  experi- 
ences as  assistant  to  Helmholtz,  life  and  culture  in  Heidelberg,  Zurich, 
and  Leipzig,  and  finally  gives  us  his  reactions  to  the  great  war  and 
ends  with  a  very  optimistic  prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  German 
Kultur.  In  this  book  will  be  found  nothing  less  than  a  brief  epitome 
and  genesis  of  about  all  the  author's  publications,  so  that  probably 
its  chief  function  will  be  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  his  life 
and  particularly  his  works.  He  gives  us  with  the  utmost  frankness 
his  opinion  of  scores  of  savants  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact, 
sketches  briefly  the  condition  and  history  of  socialism,  the  workmen's 
movements,  the  religious  life  of  Germany  from  Luther  to  Schleier- 
macher  and  to  the  present,  resumes  his  interest  in  the  study  of  muscle 
physiology,  the  senses,  apperception,  his  conclusions  concerning  myth, 
custom,  belief,  and  every  other  important  topic  which  he  has  treated. 
He  tells  us  of  Bebel,  the  revolution  of  1848,  that  of  Baden  in  1866, 
the  effects  of  Konigs-gratz,  touches  the  Jewish  problem,  criticizes 
the  gymnasium,  tells  us  of  Johannes  Miiller,  Fechner,  the  condition 
of  medical  studies,  the  significance  of  the  kymograph,  his  stud- 
ies of  death  and  immortality,  his  theory  of  art,  his  association 
with  Zeller,  Kuno  Fischer,  Weber,  etc.  In  fact,  we  have  here 
a  pretty  full  and  complete  summary  of  all  his  own  multifarious 
interests  so  that  the  book  as  a  whole  makes  a  remarkable  summary 
and  content  of  an  exceptionally  long,  active,  and  productive  life.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  are  his  discussions  of  culture  problems,  the  de- 
velopment of  his  logical  and  his  religious  concepts,  etc.  While  he 
was  profoundly  influenced  by  Bentham  and  the  English  Association- 
ists,  Darwin  and  evolutionism  found  little  entrance  into  his  system, 
and  even  his  attitude  toward  Herbert  Spencer  is  prevailingly  negative. 
The  thoughtful  reader  on  closing  this  book  will  miss  the  author's  gen- 
eral summary  and  judgment  about  his  life,  which  suggests  so  many 
generalizations  that  would  make  the  data  he  gives  us  here  such  sug- 
gestive material  for  the  application  not  so  specifically  of  psychoanalytic 
mechanisms  as  of  a  general  induction  as  to  the  causes  of  the  develop- 
ment and  sequence  of  the  many  different  interests.  He  would  have 
us  believe  they  developed  very  largely  from  preceding  studies  and  that 
the  second  influence  was  environment,  and  he  has  almost  nothing  to 
say  of  inherent  zests  and  innate  appetencies. 

Das  Denken  und  die  Phantasie.     By  R.  Muller-Freienfels.     Leipzig, 
J.  Barth,  1916.    341  p. 

The  author  here  gives  us  a  very  interesting  and  important  treatise, 
practically  finished  before  the  war*  but  only  just  published,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  what  may  be  called  the  newer  and  more  advanced  views 
concerning  thought  and  phantasy  which  have  been  evolved  out  of  the 
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older  associationism  in  which  he  himself  was  reared  but  which  he 
here  condemns.  He  is  not  content  to  call  either  ideas  or  phantasies 
reproductions  of  sensation  but  stresses  the  conative  and  still  more  the 
effective  impulsions  behind  which  enter  so  largely  into  their  composi- 
tion. He  is  not  satisfied  with  Wundt's  theory  of  apperception,  nor 
even  with  pragmatism,  because  he  finds  back  of  ideation  and  imagina- 
tion an  Einstellung  or  attitude,  and  more  specifically  a  directive  trend 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  reproduction  or  association. 
The  author  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  scholarly  of  those  psy- 
chologists who  are  inspired  by  Freud.  Although  we  have  in  this 
volume  little  that  is  specifically  psychoanalytic,  he  does  stress  the 
primacy  of  the  affective  and  efferent  impulses  over  those  which  are 
noetic  or  imaginative. 

Geschic.hte  des  Seelenbegriffes  und  der  Seelenloka^sation.  By  B. 
RfevEsz.    Stuttgart,  F.  Enke,  1917.    310  p. 

The  author  at  the  outset  definitely  limits  himself  to  the  two  prob- 
lems of  the  idea  (Begriff)  and  the  localization  of  the  soul,  excluding 
all  the  many  other  problems  that  have  arisen  concerning  it.  He  also 
excludes  Oriental  views  because  they  are  too  permeated  by  mystic  and 
religious  concepts.  He  finds  the  views  he  compiles  so  extremely  dis- 
parate that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  draw  any  general  conclusions 
from  his  data.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  treating,  re- 
spectively. Antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Modern  Times  since  the 
Renaissance. ,  First  he  considers  English  thinkers  down  to  Hume, 
then  German  thought,  classifying  various  tendencies  as  idealistic,  ra- 
tionalistic, positivistic,  materialistic,  energetic,  and  physiological,  and 
dealing  with  a  number  of  representative  thinkers  down  to  and  includ- 
ing Wundt. 

Probleme  der  Mystik  und  Ihrer  Symholik.      H.  Silberer.     Wien,   H. 
Heller,  1914.    283  p. 

Here  again,  as  in  his  great  work  on  symbolism,  the  author  takes  his 
text  from  an  old  Rosenkreuzian  manuscript  on  the  parabola,  and  on 
the  basis  of  its  exegesis  gives  us  a  restatement  of  his  views  on  the 
meaning  of  dreams  and  M'drchen,  and  then  attempts  a  specific  psy- 
choanalytic interpretation  of  his  text,  discussing  more  fully  alchemy, 
the  hermetic  art,  Rosenkreuzianism,  free  masonry,  introversion  and 
rebirth,  mysticism,  and  the  royal  art. 

Ueber  Geddchtnisbildung.    By  H.  E.  Jost.    Berlin.    80  p. 

This  author  has  spent  many  years  in  teaching  mnemonics  and  gives 
us  here  the  essence  of  his  method  and  the  substance  of  his  studies 
and  conclusions.  He  starts  by  reminding  us  of  Kant's  well-known 
dictum  that  in  intense  mental  work  the  head  is  held  still,  and  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  various  items  that  enter  into  mental  work  generally, 
and  specifically  that  of  memorizing.  He  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
varying  function  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  motor  elements,  and  gives  exer- 
cises to  sharpen  each  of  the  higher  senses  so  that  observation  may  be 
more  rapid,  intense,  and  discriminative.  He  has  no  use  for  mnemo- 
technic  systems  but  insists  that  by  simple  practice  of  concentration 
and  intensification  very  marked  results  may  be  obtained.  His  work  is 
practical  and  interesting,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  voluminous  psychological  investigations  of  memory, 
which  would  have  added  greatly  to  its  effectiveness. 
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Humor  als  Lcbensgefuhl.      (Fr.  the  Danish  of  H.  Goebel.)      By  H. 
HoFFDiNG.     Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1918.    205  p. 

This  treatise  is  in  Hoffding's  best  style,  and  in  it,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  of  his  writings,  we  can  really  see  the  man.  He  con- 
ceives humor  not  as  chiefly  comic  but  as  a  unique  combination  of  the 
serious  and  sportive  views  of  life  which  is  one  of  the  very  most 
characteristic  reactions  of  man  to  his  world.  True,  it  often  comes,  as 
in  the  humor  of  the  war,  as  a  reaction  to  tragedy,  but  it  really  repre- 
sents the  truth  only  half  confident  of  itself  but  nevertheless  pushing 
forward  to  self-expression  as  if  underneath  it  all  lay  a  deeper  sense 
that  all  that  humanity  has  striven  for  is,  in  some  respects,  tentative 
and  uncertain.  One  of  its  traits  is  the  combination  of  opposites — 
truth  and  error,  fun  and  seriousness ;  and  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  it 
in  the  great  crises  of  life  is  one  of  the  very  most  royal  prerogatives 
of  man  in  which,  although  uncertain  of  his  place  in  Nature  and  of  his 
fate,  he  indulges  in  some  measure  of  abandon.  No  one  can  read 
these  pages  without  realizing  that  the  author  has  not  only  an  unusu- 
ally profound  sense  of  humor  himself  but  that  he  has  really  made  a 
new  contribution  to  this  most  baffling  of  the  things  of  aesthetics,  not 
to  say  of  psychology  itself,  for,  Hke  Kerkegaard,  he  finds  an  element 
of  it  even  in  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  religion. 

Seelenmechanik  und  Hysteric.    By  Wilhelm  Neutra.    Leipzig,  Vogel, 
1920.    521  p. 

This  author  makes  his  bold  debut  into  the  vexed  field  of  hysteria 
with  very  definite  philosophic  assumptions :  first,  that  psychology  in 
general  is  a  daughter,  though  often  disowned,  of  biology,  the  legiti- 
macy of  physiology  as  an  older  child  never  having  been  challenged. 
He  insists  that  we  must  treat  everything  from  the  energetic  standpoint 
and  dispense  once  and  for  all  with  every  kind  of  dual  housekeeping. 
He  deplores  that  the  very  nomenclature  of  psychology  shows  how 
little  it  has  been  able  to  escape  from  metaphysical  hypotheses.  His 
method  of  approach  is  so  radical  that  he  seems  to  believe  that  it  oflfers 
us  a  profounder  solution  than  the  Freudians — whom  he  rather  slights 
— have  found.  In  none  of  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  do  we  escape 
the  general  law  of  causation,  and  if  his  monism  is  not  materialistic, 
because  he  accepts  a  kind  of  parallelism  where  he  must,  he  neverthe- 
less, although  he  does  not  escape  the  charge  of  being  somewhat  ex- 
tremely doctrinaire,  brings  many  fresh  and  stimulating  points  of  view. 

He  abridges  cases  because  he  believes  most  of  his  readers  have  a 
sufficient  repertory  of  them  at  their  command  to  judge  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  views.  He  writes  in  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the 
view  that  native  insight,  intuitive  power,  the  wholesome  common  sense 
fortified  and  enriched  by  long  experience  of  the  older  writers  in  this 
field,  must  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  of,  because  in  hysteria  more 
than  anywhere  else  this  alone  can  supply  the  norm.  His  book  cer- 
tainly has  the  quality  of  freshness  and  originality  and  cannot  fail  to 
stimulate  thought  although  it  will  provoke  vigorous  reactions. 

Experimentelle   Massenpsycfiologie.      By    Walther    Moede.      Leipzig, 
Herzel,  1920.    239  p. 

This  docent  at  the  technical  high-school  of  Charlottenburg  tells  us 
at  the  outset  that  in  place  of  Kant's  starry  heavens  and  the  moral  law 
within  as  objects  of  supreme  awe,  we  must  now  place  the  folksoul, 
represented  particularly  by  the  laborer;  and  this  he  attempts  to  in- 
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vestigate  by  various  very  clever  experimental  devices.  The  arm  of  the 
subject,  e.  g.,  is  suspended  in  such  a  way  that  every  slight  movement 
can  be  registered  on  a  kymograph.  In  one  series  of  experiments  he 
is  told  to  move  the  arm  up,  down,  sideways,  etc.;  in  others,  he  ob- 
serves and  follows  the  movement  of  the  director  or  makes  a  contrary 
movement.  By  this  arrangement  we  have  a  method  of  studying  the 
relations  between  involuntary  and  instinctive  reactions  and  those  which 
are  conscious.  Some  temperaments  show  a  strong  instinct  to  make 
the  opposite  movement  from  that  indicated,  or  at  first  start  to  make 
such  a  movement  and  then,  as  consciousness  comes  in,  correct  it  ac- 
cording to  directions.  Some  follow  the  leader  exactly  and  implicitly 
and  thus  positive  and  negative  results  are  distinguished.  If  there  are 
groups  of  reactors  they  often  tend  to  follow  each  other,  although  this 
involves  a  variation  from  the  instructions.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  measure,  the  writer  tells  us,  the  responses  of  individuals  to  dicta- 
tion and  the  tendency  to  do  as  others  do. 

Der  Geruch.     By  H.  Henning.     Leipzig,  J.  Barth,  1916.     533  p. 

The  contributions  of  this  diligent  and  able  investigator  have  for 
years  attracted  the  attention  of  psychologists,  all  of  whom  will  be 
thankful  that  he  has  brought  them  together  from  many  scattered 
sources  into  a  single  volume.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  the  credit  of 
psychology  that  this,  probably  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of  all 
the  senses,  has  hitherto  been  so  httle  studied.  This  is  partly  because 
the  facts  themselves  are  so  difficult  to  interpret  in  view  of  the  many 
conflicting  theories  but  mostly  because  experiments  are  so  very  hard 
to  make  with  sufficient  precautions  that  one  must  have  a  rather  highly 
developed  technic  to  make  contributions  of  value  here.  We  have 
hitherto  had  no  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject,  so  that  this 
book  is  not  only  a  god-send  in  general  and  ought  to  be  translated  into 
English,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  significant  influence  in  stimulating 
further  special  studies  in  this  field. 

Zur  Psychologic  des  Schreibens.     By  W.  Preyer.     Leipzig,  L.  Voss, 
1919.    211  p. 

The  son  whom  his  late  distinguished  father,  Prof.  W.  Preyer  of 
Berlin,  many  years  ago  so  carefully  studied,  comes  forward  in  this 
volume  as  himself  an  author,  very  appropriately  republishing  and 
amplifying  a  study  of  his  father's  on  graphology.  Nearly  all  the  con- 
clusions of  his  father  he  accepts  as  they  stood,  and  he  is  content,  for 
the  most  part,  to  amplify  and  supplement.  His  book  is  a  systematic 
consideration  of  such  questions  as  how  differences  in  handwriting 
originated,  what  can  be  learned  from  them,  the  analysis  of  synthesis 
of  traits,  the  meaning  of  individual  characteristics,  the  pathology  of 
script,  history  of  graphology,  etc. 

Sinncsphysiologischc    Untersuchungen.     By   Julius   Pikler.     Leipzig, 
J.  Barth,  1917.    513  p. 

The  author  here  reprints,  with  little  attempt  at  correlation  or  to 
avoid  repetition,  a  number  of  his  papers  on  the  special  senses,  par- 
ticularly vision,  to  which  he  has  made  real  contributions.  He  entitles 
his  volume  the  physiology,  rather  than  the  psychology,  of  the  senses 
because  he  believes  that  these  studies  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  psychological  phenomena  are  secondary  in  importance  and  some- 
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what  incidental  to,  as  well  as  conditioned  by,  the  physiological  pro- 
cesses that  underlie  them.  In  this  thesis  his  position  is  in  striking 
variance  to  current  views,  and  most  of  the  many  repetitions  which 
are  found  here  are  amplifications  of  his  more  or  less  physiological 
interpretation.  Suggestive  of  these  papers  are  the  criticisms  so  often 
made  upon  the  work  of  this  author  that  he  is  voluminous,  not  to  say 
verbose. 

Die  Reaktion  in  der  Inneren  Verwaltung  Preussens.    By  L.  E.  Schuck- 
iNG.    Berlin,  1918.     137  p. 

This  volume  ought  to  be  translated.  It  is  a  vivid  and  vigorous  ar- 
raignment of  the  mechanistic  and  materialistic  trends  of  Germany,  led 
by  Prussia  and  especially  advanced  by  the  policies  of  Bismarck  and 
the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  to  substitute  Kultur  for  Culture,  and  tells 
how  this  was  done  in  literature,  art,  education,  economic,  and  political 
and,  especially,  the  military  domains,  the  sentiment  of  which  is  led  by 
reserve  officers.  The  metaphysics  of  the  golden  period  of  German 
thought  has  been  forgotten ;  the  splendid  aesthetic  idealism  represented 
by  "  Rembrandt  als  Erzieher  " — all  of  these  have  been  made  captive 
by  a  capitalistic  and  selfish  policy  always  supported  by  the  Junkers,  so 
that  Prussia  has  really  seduced  the  Teutonic  soul  from  its  normal 
career,  and  these  reactionary  tendencies  are  by  no  means  submerged 
by  the  war.  It  is  a  sad  story  of  alienation,  and  it  is  significant  that 
such  a  book  could  have  been  written  just  now  by  a  Prussian  official. 

Die   Feindesliebe   nach    dem   Natiirlichcn   und    dent    Uebernatiirlichen 
Sittengesetce.     By  Eugen   Bach.     Miinchen,  Kosel,  1914.    232  p. 

This  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman. 
He  first  defines  love  of  enemies  and  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  book 
to  tracing  the  recognition  of  this  principle  in  savages,  pagan  culture, 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  among  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  He  gives  many  illustrations  of  the  expression  of  this  in- 
stinct but  evidently  writes  without  any  knowledge  of  the  psycho- 
analytic interpretations  of  the  love  of  enemies,  either  as  an  instinct 
or  as  a  cult. 

Ueher  Psychologisch  Berufs-eignungs  Priifungen  fiir  Verkehrberude. 
By  AIex.  Schackwitz.     Berlin,  Springer,  1920.     181  p. 

This  young  official  in  the  Institut  for  medical  jurisprudence  at  Kiel 
tells  us  how  to  test  for  different  callings,  and  particularly  the  com- 
mercial callings.  The  author  gained  practical  experience  in  testing 
pilots'  and  aviators'  fitness  for  these  functions  during  the  war,  and 
later  he  undertook  comprehensive  tests  of  street-car  conductors  and 
thus  opened  the  way  to  a  wider  field.  This  book  consists  very  largely 
of  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  industrial  tests  and  of  the  generaliza- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  those  made  thus  far  and  the  theories  under- 
lying work,  which  he  believes  must  always  be  vised  by  the  subsequent 
record  of  success  or  failure  of  all  those  who  are  given  positions  as  a 
result  of  these  examinations. 
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Mysticism,  Frcudianism,  and  Scientific  Psychology.     By  Knight  Dun- 
lap.     St.  Louis,  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  1920.     173  p. 

The  author  groups  Freudianism,  spiritism,  and  Christian  Science, 
"  a  siren  trinity,"  as  kindred  forms  of  mysticism,  and  an  "assault 
upon  the  life  of  the  biological  sciences  which  psychology  alone  is 
capable  of  warding  off."  In  Chapter  II,  p.  44  to  111,  he  gives  a 
resume  of  some  of  the  Freudian  positions,  with  quotations  that  show 
that  he  has  made  more  effort  than  most  critics  of  the  system  do  to 
understand  it,  which  would  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  be- 
ginner to  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  field.  In  the  long  concluding 
chapter  he  presents  the  "  foundations  of  scientific  psychology,"  which 
is  largely  expository  of  his  views  of  awareness,  apart  from  its  objects, 
as  the  essential  thing.  We  are  told  practically  nothing  about  any  of 
the  Freudian  mechanisms  except  repression  and  Verschiebung,  and 
something,  of  course,  of  the  Eodipus  and  Electra  complex ;  he  does 
not  discuss  infantile  sexuality,  sublimation,  ambivalence,  compensation, 
introversion  and  extroversion  at  all.  Nor  is  there  any  delineation  of 
the  profound  differences  between  Freud,  Adler,  and  the  Zurich  school. 
There  is  little  allusion  to  the  later  literature  and  almost  nothing  of 
the  applications  of  psychoanalysis  to  religion,  literature,  history,  bi- 
ography, etc.  Evidently  the  author  calls  everything  that  deals  with 
the  unconscious,  mysticism,  just  as  the  critics  of  Weismann  called  his 
constructions  of  metamicroscopic  biological  units,  mysticism.  What 
the  latter.  Christian  Science,  spiritism,  etc.,  really  are  and  mean,  which 
he  rightly  admits  is  a  part  of  his  program,  he  unfortunately  defers 
to  a  later  publication. 

In  this  book,  but  particularly  in  his  also  very  well  written  "  Per- 
sonal Beauty  and  Racial  Betterment,"  the  careful  reader  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  he  has  himself  been  not  only  greatly  stimulated  but  profoundly 
influenced  by  psychoanalysis.  Beauty  in  woman  he  conceives  as  the 
possibility  of  motherhood,  and  in  the  second  part  he  characterizes 
various  anti-eugenic  tendencies  in  the  present,  such  as  the  withdrawal 
from  the  function  of  child-bearing  of  women  who  enter  gainful  occu- 
pations and  those  who  go  on  the  stage,  etc.  These  views  are  effectively 
and  very  wholesomely  presented,  but  the  author  does  not  seem  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  simply  amplifying  what  is  implicit  in  the  whole 
psychoanalytic  position,  viz.,  that  the  chief  function  of  the  race  is  to 
transmit  the  sacred  torch  of  life. 

To  our  minds  these  booklets  are  distinctly  the  best  of  the  author's 
always  meritorious  contributions  to  psychology,  and  he  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  Freudianism  has  been  to  him  a  very  helpful  mental  stimulus. 
Moreover  in  the  last  part  of  his  Mysticism  book  he  certainly  points 
out  diversities  in  what  he  calls  scientific  psychology  which  are  as  many 
and  great  as  those  in  the  system  he  criticizes,  so  that  the  thoughtful 
reader  will  close  the  book  with  the  impression  that  "  scientific  psy- 
chology "  is  yet  far  from  being  scientific  because  lacking  a  consensus 
even  in  so  fundamental  a  thing  as  the  definition  and  use  of  terms. 
Consciousness,  which  is  his  muse,  has  itself  often  been  called  first  of 
the  heterae,  and  those  who  worship  at  her  shrine  conceive  everything 
unconscious  not  only  as  entirely  outside  the  pale  but  as  dangerous  to 
scientific  orthodoxy  as  Bolshevism  is  thought  to  be  to  all  forms  of 
well-organized  and  effective  government. 
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The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.    By  Frederick  Tracy.    N.  Y.,  Mac- 

Millan,  1920.    246  p. 

This    manual    describes    the    general    characteristics    o^    ^i^^-.f  ajes, 

hndv    mSd    temperament,  instinct,  habit,  emotion,  thought,  will    self- 

conSioTness   ^ex!  duty,  love,  and  religion.     The  author  is  a  pjo  essor 

Tethics    and  this  is  the  predominant  note  of  his  book.    While  he 

attempts  to  give  good  practical  counsels  to  parents  and  teachers,  he  is 

^o  Srested^n  general  questions  of  Philosophy  and  dwe  Is  so  lov m^y 

uDon   them  that  those  intent  upon  the  application   of   it  all  will   De 

dfsappoinSd  because  this  is  so  delayed  by  rather  and  discussions.     The 

aSA  style  is,  however,  excellent.     It  is  both  lucid  and  concise,  but 

fn  subject  mat  er  no  one  Who  has  at  all  followed  the  trend  of  thought 

n    this   field   can   escape   the   atmosphere   of   the   commonplace.       A 

and  fncludes  much  material  that  has  little  reference  to  anything  in 
?he  author's  pTges  The  chief  shortcoming  of  the  work  however,  is 
hat  the  writer  seems  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  the  vast  body  of  new 
iterature  opened  up  in  this  field  not  only  by  the  Freudians  specificay 
but  by  the  very  active  and  extremely  practica  studies  of  dement  a 
nraecox  and  the  hysterical  and  other  nervous  disturbances  of  girls  in 
fhe  "flapper"  age  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  author  commands  only 
the  EnS  literature  in  this  field?  We  notice  but  three  references- 
and  those  of  a  very  general  nature-in  any  other  language  A  suitable 
handbook  -m  this  field  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  real  desideratum,  but 
this  volume  does  not  fill  the  need. 

With  the  Doughboy  in  France.  By  Edward  Hungerford.  N.  Y.,  The 
MacMiUan  Co.,  1920.  291  p. 
This  is  a  story  of  Red  Cross  work  by  an  American  who  saw  and 
was  part  of  what  he  describes.  He  tells  of  outfitting,  transportation 
S  Red  CrosTas  a  department  store,  the  movement  towards  the  Front 
the  Red  Soss  in  the  field  of  honor,  its  mission,  the  hospitals  and 
the  girf  who  went  to  war.  The  pages  are  enlivened  by  half  a  dozen 
photogravures. 

The  Passing  Legions.    By  George  Buchanan  Fife.    N.  Y.,  The  Mac- 

Th^'Sok'^^tellfhVfhe^merican  Red  Cross   met  the  A-^ 
armv  in  Great  Britain,  the  gateway  to  France.     It  is  largely  a  per 
sS  iarPatl'e  enlivened.by  half  -  f^fll^^^^^l^J^^^^^^^^^  ^"" 

a  very  vivid  and  interesting  account  of  the  author  s  experiences. 

The  Snory  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy.  By  Charles  M. 
Bakewell.  N.  Y.,  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1920.  253  p. 
This  book  does  not  propose  to  give  a  detailed  statistical  account  of 
Red  Cross  activities  in  Italy  for  these  can  be  i°^!}^J^/ZsSl 
reoorts  but  to  tell  the  American  people  who  contr  buted  the  simple 
tale  of'  what  their  dollars  did  in  Italy.  The  American  personnel  in 
Italy  embraced  nearly  a  thousand  persons. 
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The  Glories  of  Ireland.  Ed.  by  Joseph  Dunn  and  P.  J.  Lennox. 
Wash.,  Phoenix,  1914.    357  p. 

This  book  consists  of  thirty-five  articles  by  as  many  different  writers 
characterizing  Ireland — its  history,  literature,  achievements,  monu- 
ments, wit,  religion,  society,  etc.  The  distribution  of  such  a  book  is 
very  opportune  at  the  present  time  when  Ireland  is  so  much  in  the 
eye  of  the  world.  The  prominence  of  many  of  the  writers  is  itself 
a  guarantee  not  only  of  the  veracity  of  the  statements  but  of  the 
soundness  of  the  opinion. 

A  Book  of  Jewish  Thoughts.  By  J.  H.  Hertz.  Oxford  U.  Press,  1920. 
367  p. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  bring  the  messages  of  Judaism  to- 
gether with  the  memories  of  Jewish  martyrdom  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ment throughout  the  ages.  The  first  part,  "  I  am  an  Hebrew,"  brings 
together  quotations  from  a  score  or  two  of  writers  defining  what  this 
really  means.  The  second  part,  "  The  People  of  the  Book,"  deals 
with  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud,  etc.  The  third,  "  The  Tes- 
timony of  Nations,"  tells  us  what  others  think  of  the  Jew.  The  fourth 
is  The  Voice  of  Prayer,  with  illustrations  of  the  devotional  instinct; 
and  finally.  The  Voice  of  Wisdom  sets  forth  the  insights  of  Hebraism 
on  the  ultimate  problems  of  life  and  mind. 

A  Survey  of  Musical  Talent  in  the  Public  Schools.  By  Carl  E.  Sea- 
shore.    Iowa  City,  Publ.  by  the  University,  1920.    36  p. 

A  Study  of  the  Mental,  Pedagogical  and  Physical  Development  of  the 
Pupils  of  the  Junior  Division  of  the  University  High  School,  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,     University  Publications,  1920.    48  p. 

Condensed  Guide  to  the  Binet  Tests.  Part  I — Binet  Tests  and  Diag- 
nosis. By  S.  D.  PoRTEUS.  Part  II — Test  and  Test  Procedure.  By 
S.  D.  PoRTEUS  and  Helen  F.  Hill.    39  p. 

A  Study  of  Personality  of  Defective  with  a  Social  Rating  Scale.  By 
S.  D.  PoRTEUs.    Vineland,  N.  J.,  The  Training  School,  1920.    22  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Life  Insurance  Presidents,  1920.     168  p. 
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Introductory  Statement 

There  is  a  definite  need,  at  present,  for  long  and  careful 
experiments  in  child  learning.  The  numerous  problems  raised 
by  Thorndike,  Freeman,  Hall,  and  others  demand  attention 
before  much  progress  can  be  made  in  methods  of  teaching, 
educational  and  psychological  measurements,  school  admin- 
istration, and  educational  psychology. 

Eight  years  of  study  on  these  problems,  during  which  time 
the  available  literature  in  English,  German,  and  French  was 
read,  reveals  the  following  situation: 

L  All  investigations  of  child  learning  have  been  of  ex- 
tremely short  duration.  No  one  has  followed  a  group  of 
children  scientifically  studying  their  learning  through  an  entire 
school  year  in  any  subject.  The  psychology  of  child  learning 
is  at  present  based  upon  studies,  few  of  which  have  gone 
beyond  the  initial  stages.  The  total  time  of  most  of  our 
widely  quoted  studies  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  hours  of 
practice.  Kirby's  study  in  arithmetic  is  a  good  illustration. 
Thorndike  made  frequent  use  of  it  in  his  Vol.  II.  The  total 
time  of  learning  did  not  exceed  ninety  minutes. 

2.  Most  of  the  conclusions  of  scientists  concerning  learning 
in  the  elementary  school  are  based  upon  investigations  of  the 
learning  of  adults.  The  majority  of  the  studies  mentioned 
by  Freeman  in  "  How  Children  Learn "  were  made  upon 
adults.  A  typical  conclusion  from  Thorndike's  "  Psychology 
of  Learning  "  is  given  for  further  illustration.  "  The  experi- 
mental results  obtained  justify  in  a  rough  way  the  avoidance 
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of  very  long  practice  periods  and  of  very  short  intervals. 
They  seem  to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  much  longer  prac- 
tice periods  than  are  customary  in  the  common  schools  are 
probably  entirely  allowable.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, s'o  very  few  of  the  infinite  ways  in  which  any  given  total 
time  can  be  distributed  have  been  tested —  .  .  .  that  psy- 
chology has  little  yet  to  offer  in  advance  of  the  experience  of 
sagacious  workers."     {Ed.  Psy.,  v.  ii,  pp.  194  and  206.)^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  bases  this  very  qualified  con- 
clusion for  common  schools  upon  ten  investigations,  all  but 
one  of  which  were  made  upon  adults,  and  the  one  made  upon 
children  (Kirby)  shows  exactly  the  opposite  to  his  (Thorn- 
dike's)  conclusion.^ 

Lack  of  space  prevents  further  illustrations,  but  the  above 
situation  was  the  motive  for  making  the  study  that  is  reported 
here.  It  is  not  entirely  conclusive  and  is  only  one  of  a  large 
number  needed  to  furnish  us  with  data  from  the  actual  work 
of  children  over  a  long  period  of  time  under  typical  school 
conditions. 

The  Plan  of  this  Study 

Typewriting  was  chosen  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  It 
offers  a  medium  in  which  the  children  had  had  no  previous 
practice.  (2)  Several  careful  studies  of  adults  have  been 
made  with  typewriting.  (3)  It  furnishes  definite  objective 
evidence  in  strokes,  of  amount  accomplished,  mistakes,  and  so 
on.  These  may  be  compared  at  any  time  after  the  practice 
is  over. 

Six  Children  were  selected  upon  the  basis  of  normality. 
Their  intelligence  quotients  showed  a  range  of  only  five  points 
in  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Tests.  The  plan  was 
to  study  a  few  normal  children  in  a  more  careful  way  than 
would  be  possible  with  a  large  number.  One  child  for  each 
grade  from  one  to  six  made  up  the  group. 

Each  child  practiced  for  ten  minutes  a  day  five  days  a  week, 
but  with  the  usual  school  intermissions.  All  the  work  was 
done  in  the  forenoon  between  ten-thirty  and  twelve  o'clock. 

One  teacher  who  worked  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  taught  all  the  children.  The  machine  used  was  a  Royal 
No.  10.  The  touch  system  with  the  keyboard  entirely  hidden 
from  sight  was  adhered  to. 

1  Italics  in  this  quotation  are  mine.  They  show  the  extent  to  which 
lack  of  data  forced  qualification. 

2  These  illustrations  are  not  made  to  criticize  Thorndike  or  Free- 
man. They  have  been  first  among  those  who  deplore  the  lack  of 
scientific  studies  of  child  learning. 
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The  investigation  covers  a  full  school  year  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  summer  vacation.  One  child  is  followed  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  in  which  time  he  relearned  three  times. 

What  May  be  Concluded  from  Such  a  Study 

First,  with  six  normal  children  as  subjects  the  facts  gained 
in  this  study  should  give  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  how  the  nor- 
mal child  in  each  grade  (up  to  the  sixth)  advances  in  type- 
iijriting  when  practicing  ten  minutes  per  school  day.  It  should 
also  show  the  influence  of  vacations,  initial  and  later  practice, 
and  speed  in  connection  with  accuracy  in  the  subject  of  type- 
writing. 

Second,  since  typewriting  is  a  complex  subject,  similar  to 
reading,  until  we  have  further  data  we  may  assume  that  the 
general  facts  true  of  children  learning  to  typewrite  are  true 
of  children  learning  to  read ;  that  vacations,  initial  and  later 
practice,  and  speed  in  connection  with  accuracy  will  have 
similar  influence  in  all  complex  subjects. 

At  present  most  of  our  educational  psychology  is  based  upon 
conclusions  of  the  second  type.  A  good  illustration  is  found 
in  Thorndike  {Ed.  Psy.,  Vol.  3,  p.  14).  Here  he  refers  to  the 
work  of  Miss  Arai  as  continued  effort  in  a  "  very  difficult 
intellectual  process."  His  discussion  shows  that  he  considered 
her  experiences  with  arithmetic  gave  evidence  of  what  others 
were  likely  to  experience  in  any  mental  work  (reading,  think- 
ing, or  memorizing). 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  that  conclusions  of 
the  second  type  are,  at  best,  always  doubtful  even  though  they 
are  common  and  make  up  about  nine  tenths  of  our  present 
educational  psychology.  They  will  be  given  for  what  they 
are  worth  in  each  section  that  follows. 

Conclusions  of  the  first  type,  however,  are  mostly  valid.  If 
more  children  had  been  studied,  the  conclusions  would  be 
worth  more.  It  should  be  added  that  this  is  the  only  published 
study  of  children  learning  to  typewrite  and  has  m^re  learners 
than  any  of  the  famous  adult  studies  of  typewriting.  Book 
had  four  learners,  Swift  one,  and  Hill  and  Rejall  two.  It  also 
follows  with  daily  records  one  group  of  children  over  a  longer 
continuous  period  than  any  other  published  study  of  child 
learning. 

This  investigation  has  been  made  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  work  of  others.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with  the  literature ;  the  discussions  and  comparisons  treat  of 
points  that,  if  their  history  were  gone  into,  would  require  a 
volume. 
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Facts  on  the  Amount  Learned 
The  amount  learned  is  a  factor  entirely  absent  from  all 
our  studies  of  learning.  When  a  child  learns  to  read,  his 
progress  is  from  the  ability  to  pronounce  c-a-t  to  the  ability  to 
read  a  connected  sentence  to  the  ability  to  read  a  paragraph, 
to  the  ability  to  read  a  story,  and  so  on.^  His  speed  and 
accuracy,  if  the  facts  in  typewriting  may  be  carried  over  to 
reading,  probably  increased  very  little  after  he  reached  the 
second  stage,  that  is,  learned  to  read  a  sentence. 

The  need  of  studies  of  the  amount  learned  is  expressed  by 
Thorndike  as  follows :  "  I  should  eagerly  have  seized  upon 
any  measurements  of  learning  in  arithmetic  which  measured 
the  learner's  advance  from  *  ability  to  add  numbers  to  9  plus 
9 '  and  so  on.  Nobody  has  ever  had  children  learn  geometry 
or  painting  or  chemistry  under  defined  conditions,  testing  from 
time  to  time  the  kind  of  thing  they  could  at  that  time  achieve." 
{Ed.  Psy.,  V.  2.) 

The  progress  of  two  individuals  from  this  standpoint  is 
revealed  in  the  data  which  follow.  Records  of  the  other  chil- 
dren are  on  file  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Six-year-old  hoy 

March  28,  1916. 
First  lesson  of  year  (10  min.) 
rt  u  r  yu  rtyu  rtyu  rtyu  rtyu  rtyu  rtyurtyu  rtyu  rtyu  rtyu 
rtyu  rtyu  rtyu  rtyu  rtyu  rtyurtyu  rtyu  rtyu  rtyurtyu  rtyuu 
rtyu  rtyu  rtyu  ruyu  rtyu  rtyu  rtuu  rtyu  rtyu 

March  15,  1917. 
Last  lesson  of  year 
Water  won't  quench  fire, 
Fire  won't  burn  stick, 
Stick  won't  beat  dog. 
Dog  won't  bite  pig. 
Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile, 
And  I  can  not  get  home  to-night. 
The  rope  said, 
"  I  won't  hang  butcher." 
The  old  woman  met  a  rat.  ^^^^^  ^^ ^  ^^^^ 

Twelve-year-old  hoy 
First  lesson  of  year  (10  min.) 
She  said, 
"  Please  make  some  shoes. 

3  This  order  of  development  in  reading  may  be  questioned.  It  is 
merely  illustrative  and  not  the  important  issue  here. 
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I  want  them  for  the  Httle  boy, 

Then  he  will  shake  the  Oak-tree, 

The  oak-tree  will  give  me  a  cup. 

The  spring  will  give  me  some  water. 

I  want  it  for  little  Tuppens. 

He  is  choking." 

The  shoemaker  said, 

"  Get  me  some  leather. 

Then  I  can  make  some  shoes. 

The  boy  will  shake  the  oak-tree. 

The  oak-tree  will  give  me  a  cup, 

The  spring  will  give  me  some  water. 

I  want  it  for  little  Tuppens. 

He  is  choking." 

The  cow  said, 

"  Get  me  some  corn. 

Then  I  will  give  you  some  leather." 

The  old  hen  ran  to  the  farmer. 

In  every  case  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  typewriting  had 
been  overcome.  Adjusting  to  the  machine,  correct  fingering, 
development  of  fair  flexibility  and  strength  of  the  smaller 
fingers,  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  touch,  and  so  on,  make 
up  a  formidable  array.  Aside  from  speed  and  accuracy,  the 
mastery  of  all  these  different  phases  of  the  work  was  the  chief 
accomplishment  of  the  learners. 

Each  child  covered  the  first  thirty  exercises  in  the  "  Stand- 
ard "  instructor  and  advanced  as  far  as  he  could  into  the 
Free  and  Treadwell  readers.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  had 
covered  in  the  readers : 


Grade  I 

Grade  II 

Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

Grade  VI 

34pp 

35pp 

56pp 

Withdrew  at 
end  of  3  months 

Withdrew  at 
end  of  3  months 

96pp 

Speed  and  Accuracy 

The  speed  and  accuracy  curves  which  follow  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  difficulties  which  are  being  met  and 
overcome.  Without  such  interpretation  it  might  appear  from 
the  curves  that  little  progress   was   being  made. 

The  fact  that  the  speed  curve  is  very  irregular  and  does  not 
show  any  marked  progress  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  an 
indication  that  the  subject-matter  selected  was  not  "  easy " 
enough,  or  suited  to  the  learners.  But  this  subject  matter  was 
the  "  Standard  Exercise  Book "  followed  by  the  Free  and 
Treadwell  Readers.    It  was  not  the  intention  to  select  subject 
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matter  of  the  kind  used  in  school  work.  The  learning  curves 
given  below  should  be  more  reliable  than  those  reported  in 
other  studies  of  typewriting.  They  are  probably  typical  of 
curves  of  children  learning  complex  functions.    Curves  of  their 


Mistakes 
in  100 
Strokes 


CURVES  OF  THE  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  BY  WEEKS  OF  THE 
SIXTH  GRADE  BOY  FOR  THE  FULL  YEAR 
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advancement  in  speed  and  accuracy  in  reading  or  arithmetic 
would  very  likely  be  similar. 

From  the  foregoing  curves  several  important  points  are 
evident.     They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  Speed  fluctuated  much  more  than  accuracy.  The  reason 
for  this  extreme  fluctuation  in  the  speed  curve  was  chiefly  the 
material  used.  A  new  lesson  involving  new  combinations  of 
letters  and  new  adjustments  seemed  to  slow  down  the  work 
but  had  very  little  influence  upon  the  accuracy. 

2.  The  rise  and  fall  in  accuracy  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
relation  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  speed.  They  both  fluctuated 
in  the  same  direction  at  times,  in  opposite  directions  about  as 
often,  and  in  the  same  direction  but  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  each  other  at  other  times.  Detailed  illustrative  com- 
parisons of  this  relation  are  furnished  for  the  first  term.  They 
are: 

Boy  7  years  old. 

Accuracy  takes  opposite  turn  to  speed  on  days;  3,  9,  10,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  25,  26,  30  (12).  Accuracy  approaches 
agreement  with  speed  on  days;  2,  6,  7,  8,  11,  17,  19,  20,  27, 
28,  29,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  (17).  Accuracy  varies  in  the 
same  direction  as  speed  but  in  entirely  different  proportions 
in  days;  4,  5,  12,  22,  23,  35,  (6).* 

When  improvement  from  one  day  to  the  next  was  con- 
sidered, with  approximately  600  measures  to  compute,  a  posi- 
tive correlation  of  .14  was  found.  This  is  practically  the  same 
as  no  correlation. 

3.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  accuracy  was  harder  to 
improve  than  speed.  Drill  would  improve  speed  in  every  case. 
Something  more  subtle  and  harder  to  employ  was  necessary 
to  improve  accuracy. 

This  refers  to  the  work  after  the  initial  improvements  in 
speed  and  accuracy.  After  the  first  two  weeks  the  accuracy 
curves  fluctuate  back  and  forth  throughout  the  year.  The 
speed,  although  fluctuating  as  shown  in  the  curves  until  all 
the  diflferent  phases  of  typewriting  had  been  encountered, 
finally  began  a  gradual  rise  with  practice.  The  accuracy  did 
not  do  this. 

Tables  of  daily  speeds  and  accuracy  follow: 

*  These  are  comparisons  of  improvement  over  the  preceding  day. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  improvement  of  speed  and  accuracy- 
is  not  the  same  as  scores  in  speed  and  accuracy. 
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Sixth  Grade  Boy 


Lessons 

Date 

Strokes  in 

Errors  to 

Spring  Term 

1916 

10  Min. 

100  Strokes 

1 

3/17 

80 

6.2 

2 

3/20 

480 

5.4 

3 

3/21 

740 

1.7 

4 

3/22 

815 

2.5 

5 

3/23 

970 

2.9 

6 

3/24 

870 

4.5 

7 

3/27 

835 

2.1 

8 

3/28 

996 

2.9 

9 

3/29 

900 

1.4 

10 

3/30 

896 

4.5 

11 

3/31 

12 

4/3 

952 

s!? 

13 

4/4 

1232 

1.5 

14 

4/5 

336 

8. 

15 

4/6 

594 

9.2 

16 

4/7 

650 

5.3 

17 

4/10 

785 

5. 

18 

4/11 

860 

2.9 

19 

4/12 

875 

4.6 

20 

4/13 

855 

8.7 

21 

4/14 

890 

2.6 

22 

4/17 

1240 

2.5 

23 

4/18 

566 

6. 

24 

4/20 

834 

'4. 

25 

4/21 

612 

5.2 

26 

4/24 

540 

6.6 

27 

4/26 

786 

2.6 

28 

4/27 

735 

6.6 

29 

4/28 

880 

4.6 

30 

5/2 

840 

4.5 

31 

5/3 

935 

2.1 

32 

5/4 

910 

6.7 

33 

5/5 

770 

5.8 

34 

5/8 

825 

4.4 

35 

5/10 

1025 

3. 

36 

5/12 

1204 

3.1 

37 

5/15 

1166 

2.4 

38 

5/16 

1070 

2.7 

39 

5/17 

1390 

3.8 

40 

5/18 

816 

4. 

41 

5/19 

798 

2.3 

42 

5/22 

385 

6.2 

43 

5/23 

464 

1.2 

Fall  Term 

(Summer  Vacation,  120  Days) 

1 

9/22 

475 

7.7 

2 

9/25 

765 

3. 

3 

9/26 

818 

.3 

4 

9/27 

626 

2. 

5 

9/28 

1091 

3.9 

6 

9/29 

560 

2.1 

7 

10/2 

420 

6.6 

8 

10/3 

922 

3. 
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Sixth  Grade  Boy 


Lessons 

Date 

Strokes  in 

Errors  to 

Spring  Term 

1916 

10  Min. 

100  Strokes 

9 

10/4 

858 

1. 

10 

10/5 

620 

7. 

11 

10/6 

617 

7.6 

12 

10/9 

530 

4.5 

13 

10/10 

800 

1.6 

14 

10/11 

1182 

3.3 

15 

10/12 

1110 

1.2 

16 

10/13 

710 

1.5 

17 

10/16 

920 

2.3 

18 

10/17 

875 

2.1 

19 

10/18 

1410 

.7 

20 

10/19 

422 

1.6 

21 

10/20 

220 

12.2 

22 

10/23 

275 

7.6 

23 

10/24 

199 

8.5 

24 

10/25 

126 

8.7 

25 

10/26 

235 

1.2 

26 

10/27 

185 

8;i 

27 

10/30 

156 

7. 

28 

10/31 

210 

4.7 

29 

11/1 

245 

3.7 

6  Days'  Vacation 

30 

11/9 

249 

1.8 

31 

11/10 

224 

3.1 

32 

11/11 

242 

4.1 

33 

11/13 

34 

11/14 

35 

11/15 

(Record  lost) 

36 

11/16 

37 

11/17 

.... 

38 

11/20 

•  .  •  • 

39 

11/21 

40 

11/22 

212 

4.7 

41 

11/23 

233 

4.7 

42 

11/24 

215 

2.3 

43 

11/27 

212 

6.6 

44 

11/28 

257 

3. 

45 

11/29 

239 

Vacation 

2.5 

46 

12/4 

47 

12/5 

239 

4^1 

48 

12/6 

211 

9.9 

49 

12/7 

50 

12/8 

"320 

4^6 

Winter  Term 

1 

12/13 

229 

11.3 

2 

12/14 

262 

4.1 

3 

12/15 

288 

5.2 

4 

12/18 

208 

9.6 

5 

12/19 

237 

13.4 
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Sixth  Grade  Boy 

Lessons 

Date 

Strokes  in 

Errors  to 

Winter  Term 

1916 

10  Min. 

100  Strokes 

6 

12/20 

433 

5.3 

7 

12/21 

330 

3.6 

8 

12/22 

Vacation  18  Days 

9 

1/8 

181 

13.7 

10 

1/9 

316 

1.6 

11 

1/10 

12 

1/11 

.  •  • 

13 

1/12 

... 

14 

1/15 

162 

6.6 

15 

1/16 

328 

2.4 

16 

1/17 

320 

8.4 

17 

1/18 

304 

9.5 

18 

1/19 

302 

3.6 

19 

1/22 

20 

1/23 

21 

1/24 

(Record  lost) 

22 

1/25 

.... 

23 

1/26 

Vacation 

24 

2/5 

229 

6.5 

25 

2/13 

286 

2.4 

26 

2/14 

436 

3.4 

27 

2/15 

485 

5.7 

28 

2/16 

29 

2/19 

384 

218 

30 

2/20 

410 

5.1 

31 

2/21 

448 

6.6 

32 

2/22 

33 

2/26 

409 

sie 

34 

2/27 

470 

6.1 

35 

2/28 

538 

3.7 

36 

3/1 

516 

2.6 

37 

3/2 

38 

3/5 

'703 

sis 

39 

3/6 

•  •  • 

40 

3/7 

584 

5.3 

41 

3/8 

680 

42 

3/9 

.  .  . 

43 

3/12 

.  .  • 

44 

3/13 

475 

5.6 

45 

3/14 

572 

3.1 

46 

3/15 

331 

5.7 

47 

3/16 

764 

3.7 

(Complete  records  of  other  children  are  on  file  at  the  University  of 
Washington.) 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  most  of  the 
studies  of  learning  concerning  which  large  "  gains  "  were  re- 
ported, have  based  their  reports  upon  gains  in  speed  alone. 
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Kirby''  found  that  his  group  in  addition  gained  48  per  cent 
in  speed  and  lost  4  per  cent  in  accuracy.  The  group  in  division 
gained  75  per  cent  in  speed  and  gained  2/6  per  cent  in 
accuracy.  Hahn  and  Thorndike^  report  that  **  school  children 
will  maintain  or  improve  the  percentage  of  correct  answers 
in  their  total  product."  Again  they  say,  "Properly  admin- 
istered drills  will  improve  accuracy." 

From  my  own  study  I  have  concluded  that  probably  the 
biggest  difficulty  of  all  drill  work  that  confronts  the  investi- 
gator and  the  teacher  is  this  "  proper  administration  "  so  as 
to  increase  accuracy  as  well  as  speed.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated any  number  of  times  that  most  drills,  if  persisted  in, 
are  likely  to  improve  speed.  But  it  has  also  been  demon- 
strated that  very  few  drills  will  improve  accuracy.  Brown'* 
found  improvement  in  accuracy  from  drills  in  arithmetic.  But 
this  improvement  was  far  less  in  accuracy  than  it  was  in  speed. 
Wells  in  studying  tapping  measured  speed  alone.  Whitley  in 
marking  letters  studied  speed  alone.  Wells^  in  cancellation 
work  found  gains  in  speed  "  without  diminishing  precision." 
(It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  try  to  discover  some  of 
the  elements  involved  in  increasing  precision.)  Leuba  and 
Hyde^  in  substitution  tests  studied  speed  alone. 

Thorndike  in  reporting  various  experiments  in  arithmetic 
says  of  Donovan  and  Thorndike  "  the  average  number  of 
examples  correctly  done  rose  from  2^  to  4^  per  minute." 
He  gives  no  attention  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage incorrectly  done.  "  Wells  "  he  says,  "  raised  the 
amount  done  to  nearly  double  without  decreasing  the  pre- 
cision." Thorndike  did  not  have  data  for  a  discussion  of  the 
improvement  of  accuracy.  Many  teachers  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  ordinary  drill  is  equally  effective  in  improving  both 
speed  and  quality  in  any  subject. 

Intensive  Study  of  Daily  Fluctuations 
Conditions  that  cause  a  great  gain  in  speed,  accuracy,  or 
both,  and  the  opposite  conditions  that  may  cause  a  fall  in 
either  or  both  of  these  seem  to  occur  frequently.  They  often 
cause  many  peculiar  performances  which  students  of  learning 
in  the  past  have  thought  due  to  some  special  influence  such 
as  "  fatigue,"  "  vacations,"  "  good  teaching,"  "  poor  teach- 
ing," etc. 

Any  learning  curve  reveals  these  fluctuations.  They  are 
found  in  the  studies  of  Swift,  Book,  Bryan  and  Harter,  etc. 
We  have  a  very  good  illustration  in  the  study  of  Kirby  who 

5  Vol.  2,  reported  by  Thorndike  in  Educational  Psychology. 
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found  that  14%  of  the  600  children  in  his  experiment  did  not 
improve  from  his  drill  but  fell  behind  their  original  scores. 
Brown  obtained  similar  results. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  work  of  S.  K.  (7  yr.  boy) 
who  on  the  first  day  of  practice  made  a  score  of  165  strokes 
in  10  minutes  with  an  accuracy  of  33.3  mistakes  to  100  strokes. 
He  did  less  work  and  was  more  inaccurate  the  second  day 
on  the  same  material  than  the  first.  The  third  day  he  just 
equalled  his  first  day's  work  in  speed  but  his  accuracy  was 
much  worse  than  on  either  of  the  other  two  days,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  he  made  a  slight  gain  in  speed  and,  although  his 
accuracy  was  somewhat  better  than  it  was  the  day  before  it 
was  still  worse  than  it  had  been  the  first  two  days.  However 
on  the  fifth  day  he  showed  an  entire  change  of  form  and  both 
his  speed  and  accuracy  showed  marked  improvement. 

A  table  of  this  work  is  given  here : 

Five  lessons  of  7-year-old  boy  on  same  material 

Lesson  Strokes  in  10  min.  Errors  to  100  strokes 

1  165  32.6 

2  150  33.3 

3  165  43.8 

4  180  36.1 

5  260  5. 

The  question  here  is,  why  on  the  second  and  third  days  of 
practice  was  there  no  gain  in  speed  from  the  previous  prac- 
tices, and  why  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days  was  there 
such  a  loss  in  accuracy?  Then,  on  the  fifth  day,  why  such 
a  change? 

In  the  course  of  the  year's  practice  there  were  45  oppor- 
tunities to  compare  work  done  on  the  same  materials  under 
the  same  conditions  on  succeeding  days.  In  27  or  3/5  of  these 
periods  the  learners  lost  in  speed,  accuracy,  or  both.  Careful 
observation  at  the  time  the  work  was  done  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  fluctuation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  every  per- 
formance was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  factors.  When 
enough  destructive  elements  to  overcome  previous  practice 
were  present,  scores  were  lowered.  The  chief  factors  noted 
were: 

1.  Interest — joy  in  the  work,  no  conflicting  desires,  no  wor- 
ries, etc. 

2.  Physical  condition — from  general  fitness  to  freedom  from 
aches  and  pains. 

3.  Mental  alertness — the  quick  response  that  takes  advan- 
tage of  every  situation. 

4.  Tenacity — Often  a  good  start  would  give  way  to  poor 
work  before  the  end  of  10  minutes.    Sometimes  during  a  period 
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of  a  few  minutes  excellent  work  would  be  done,  only  to 
be  followed  by  a  slump. 

Where  we  view  a  performance  in  the  light  of  such  summa- 
tion, the  reason  for  the  many  peculiar  records  found  in  all 
experiments  in  learning  is  apparent.  X  may  make  more 
gains  with  a  bad  cold  than  he  did  when  he  did  not  have  a 
cold.  A  cold  is  only  a  part  of  his  physical  condition  and  out- 
side of  physical  condition  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
influence  his  performance.  If  other  proper  combinations  are 
formed,  they  may  overbalance  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
cold.  Thus  anything  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  prob- 
able combination  of  factors. 

The  above  is  also  a  very  clear  indication  that  an  objective 
performance  should  not  always  be  taken  at  its  face  value,  X 
may  make  a  performance  better  than  his  typical  record.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  optimum  conditions  which  are 
rarely  present  in  his  case. 

Overcoming  a  Plateau 

Plateaus  have  made  up  an  interesting  section  of  discussions 
of  learning.  As  may  be  noted  from  the  graphs  they  occurred 
with  all  the  children  in  this  study.  Since  no  one  has  worked 
upon  the  problem  of  using  special  means  to  overcome  a  plateau, 
it  was  tried  in  the  case  of  the  six-year-old  boy. 

He  was  offered  a  series  of  awards.  The  added  interest 
caused  him  to  diagnose  his  weaknesses  and  eventually  to  over- 
come them.  Four  special  difficulties  which  had  caused  the 
plateau  were  discovered.    They  were : 

1.  Importance  of  the  correct  placing  of  the  hands. 

2.  Holding  the  shift  key  more  firmly  in  making  capitals. 

3.  Overcoming  the  failure  to  space. 

4.  Keeping  the  eye  upon  the  copy  rather  than  reading  the 
copy  and  his  writing.  (This  increased  speed  almost  50  per 
cent.)     The  records  of  his  work  are  given  here. 

Date 
Nov.  29 


.  Speed  No.  of 

183  Strokes  in  10  Min.     12     (Typical 


lesson    before    special 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Special  Award  Promised 

183  Strokes  in  10  Min.  10 

217      "         "    "      "  7 

168       "         "    "      "  2 

167       "         "    "      "  2 

214       "         "    "      "  3 

174       "         "    "      "  7 

181       "         "    "      "  2 

242       "         "    "      "  4 

260       "         "    "      "  3 

309       "         "    "      "  3 


award) 

(No  award  on  account  of  speed) 

(No  award,  accuracy) 

(No  award,  speed) 

(No  award,  speed) 

(Award) 

(No  award,  speed  and  ace.) 

(No  award,  speed) 

(Award) 

(Award) 

(Award) 
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When  compared  to  any  of  the  other  records  of  this  boy 
the  gains  that  may  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  tables  are 
very  great  both  in  speed  and  accuracy.  They  seem  to  show 
that  with  special  interest  aroused  an  eight-year-old  child  can 
break  a  plateau.  It  may  be  noted  that  with  the  coming  of 
added  interest  all  the  difficulties  did  not  vanish.  It  was  a  slow 
uphill  fight.     There  were  many  days  without  any  award.^ 

The  permanence  of  the  improvement  which  resulted  from 
the  special  interest  generated  by  offering  the  series  of  awards 
can  be  seen  by  the  performance  of  the  child  twenty  days  later. 

Date  Speed  Accuracy 

Dec.  29  306  strokes  in  10  min.  8  mistakes 

After  twenty  days  without  practice,  then,  all  the  gain  in 
speed  is  maintained  and  some  of  the  gain  in  accuracy.  In  this 
last  period  no  award  was  offered.  The  good  results  were 
not  lost  when  the  special  interest  was  taken  away. 

The  Influence  of  Vacations 

The  results  indicate  that  a  vacation  of  from  one  to  fifteen 
days  may  cause  either  a  gain  or  a  loss,  one  is  about  as  likely 
as  the  other.  Thus,  other  factors  were  more  powerful  than 
the  short  vacation,  so  that  its  results  were  practically 
negligible. 

The  four  months  vacation,  however,  had  a  strong  negative 
result  except  in  the  case  of  the  boy  in  the  sixth  grade.  The 
reason  for  his  excellent  retention  was  probably  the  fact  that 
he  had  more  thoroughly  learned  the  essentials.  When  ma- 
terials were  not  thoroughly  learned,  a  four  months  vacation 
caused  serious  loss.  When  they  were  well  assimilated,  the 
four  months  were  followed  by  even  a  slight  gain. 

Results  of  typical  short  and  long  vacations  are  given  below. 

Teachers'  Institute  Vacation 

November  1  to  November  9 — 8  days. 

Table  showing  the  influence  upon  speed  and  accuracy.  The 
same  material  was  written  each  of  the  two  days. 

^  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  in  the  regular  work  this  child  or  the 
others  were  not  interested.  At  all  times  they  showed  as  much  interest 
as  is  ordinarily  seen  in  well  taught  classes. 
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Boy  6  Years  Old— Grade  I. 

November  1 

November  9 

Boy  7  Years  Old— Grade  II. 

November  1 

November  9 

Boy  8  Years  Old— Grade  III. 

November  1 

November  9 

Boy  12  Years  Old— GradeVI. 

November  1 

November  9 


Speed 
Strokes  in 
10  Minutes 

Accuracy 
Mistakes  to 
100  Strokes 

162 
288 

7. 
8. 

264 
297 

2.2 
8.4 

331 
336 

5.7 
8. 

245 
219 

3.7 
1.8 

Summer  Vacation 
May  25  to  September  23 — 120  days  or  4  months. 
Tables  showing  speed  and  accuracy  in  writing  the  same 
material  before  and  after  vacation. 

Speed       Accuracy 
Strokes  in        Mistakes  to 
10  Minutes     100  Strokes 

Boy  6  Years  Old— Grade  I. 

May  25 285  26.4 

September  23 234  56. 

Boy  7  Years  Old— Grade  II. 

May  25 750  1.8 

September  23 102  26. 

Boy  8  Years  Old— Grade  III. 

May  25 600  10.8 

September  23 131  55. 

Boy  12  Years  Old— Grade  VI. 

May  25 464  1.2 

September  23 475  7.7 

Relearning  After  Summer  Vacation  of  120  Days 
It  took  ten  minute  periods  as  listed  below  for  the  different 
children  to  regain  what  had  been  lost  during  the  summer. 

Grade  I  Grade  II  Grade  III  Grade  IV  Grade  V  Grade  VI 

12  periods         10  periods  7  periods  Withdrew         Withdrew      No  relearning 

necessary 
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Relearning  After  Two  Years 
The  six-year-old  boy  took  up  the  work  again   after  two 
years  without  practice.    It  took  him  nine  periods  (10  minutes 
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SPEED  CURVES  OF  FOUR  CHILDREN  FOR  THREE  MONTHS' 
trokes  in        WORK  SHOWING  INITIAL  AND  LATER  LEARNING 

)  Minutes 
1200 


1100 


1000 


Weeks 
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each)  to  regain  the  ability  he  had  at  the  end  of  his  first  year's 
work. 

These  performances  indicate  that  although  it  may  appear 
that  such  an  ability  has  been  lost  entirely  (and  initial  per- 
formances after  long  idleness  indicated  very  low  ability),  it 
takes  a  very  short  time  to  releam. 

Initial  Learning 
The  introductory  statement  mentioned  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  studies  of  child  learning  cover  initial  stages  only. 
This  is  significant  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  speed 
and  accuracy  curves  given  below.     They  show : 

1.  That  after  three  weeks  there  was  no  advancement  in 
accuracy.  A  study  covering  only  150  minutes  of  practice 
(which  is  longer  than  many  widely  quoted  studies  of  child 
learning)  would  have  demonstrated  that  practice  has  a  very 
big  influence  in  improving  accuracy. 

2.  The  older  the  child,  the  greater  the  initial  spurt.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  release  of  a  capacity  resulting  from 
ordinary  growth.  It  is  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
learning  in  different  grades.  Little  or  no  initial  spurt  may  be 
expected  of  children  entering  school.  Note  the  curves  of  the 
six-year-old  boy. 

The  First  Ten  Minutes'  Work  and  Learning  Capacity 
The  question  of  initial  performance  and  learning  capacity 
has  long  been  an  interesting  one.  Can  a  ten  minute  test  reveal 
the  individual's  ability  to  learn  a  function?  The  data  of  this 
experiment  seem  to  show  the  contrary.  In  both  speed  and 
accuracy  the  first  ten-minute  period  gave  no  indication  of 
what  was  to  follow.  In  fact,  in  the  cases  given  here  the 
first  ten  minutes  indicated  just  the  opposite  to  what  followed. 
The  speed  curves  on  the  preceding  page  show  this. 

This  had  a  certain  amount  of  significance  for  vocational 
and  other  testing.  If  by  further  experiments  it  should  be 
determined  that  a  ten  minute  period  (or  test)  is  not  a  reliable 
indication  of  learning  ability,  it  would  indicate  that  any  test 
should  be  repeated  upon  different  days  or  on  a  series  of  days 
(from  30  to  6  or  10)  before  it  could  be  considered  reliable 
for  individual  diagnosis.  Hollingsworth'^  takes  this  position. 
"  Vocational  Psychology. 

Summary 
1.  The  data  and  the  experience  of  this  study  are  convincing 
that  in  ten  minutes  per  day  a  normal  child  in  the  first,  second, 
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third,  or  sixth  grade  may  learn  the  touch  system  of  type- 
writing. However,  the  older  child  learned  it  most  readily  and 
retained  it  best.  The  teachers  found  him  by  far  the  least 
trouble,  and  it  seemed  that  below  the  fifth  grade,  class  work, 
would  be  impossible  in  this  subject.  This  study  indicates 
that  as  far  as  the  subject  matter  is  concerned,  typewriting 
could  well  be  begun  in  the  fifth  grade. 

2.  Short  vacations  seemed  to  have  a  varying  influence  upon 
the  records.  Under  school  conditions  they  are  probably  negli- 
gible factors.  The  same  child  benefited  by  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion and  lost  during  Thanksgiving. 

3.  Long  vacations  caused  a  fall  in  the  work  when  the  func- 
tion was  not  well  mastered.  This  would  signify  the  need  of 
a  review  at  the  beginning  of  each  year's  work.  In  the  later 
stages  of  learning  a  long  vacation  had  very  little  influence. 
Relearning  was  a  very  easy  matter  even  after  two  years  with- 
out practice. 

4.  The  data  showed  that  a  teacher  cannot  be  informed  as 
to  the  progress  and  needs  of  children  without  constant  testing. 
A  few  tests  may  point  to  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 

5.  The  initial  performances  of  the  different  individuals  gave 
no  indication  of  power  or  capacity. 

6.  The  records  revealed  a  very  rapid  gain  during  the  first 
three  weeks,  followed  by  a  much  slower  gain  which  at  times 
seemed  to  be  more  of  a  loss  than  a  gain.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  accuracy.  Accuracy  improved  very  rapidly  at 
first.     After  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  improved  at  all. 

7.  The  younger  the  child  the  greater  and  more  frequent 
were  the  fluctuations. 

8.  Each  child  reached  a  plateau  and  remained  there.  When 
special  effort  was  made,  a  plateau  was  broken,  indicating  that 
this  phenomenon  is  probably  due  to  ordinary  causes  and  not 
an  essential  feature  of  learning  curves.  However,  it  is  evi- 
dently a  part  of  all  ordinary  learning  where  special  training 
factors  are  not  employed. 
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One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  China  to-day  is  that  the 
people  of  the  intelligent  class  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
first  and  the  most  pressing  need  of  China  is  the  carrying  out 
of  the  public  and  universal  educational  system  which  has  been 
worked  out  and  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  RepubHc. 
China  has  been  considered  a  backward  country.  She  is  back- 
ward in  every  aspect  of  her  national  life.  Financially,  she  is 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  politically,  she  is  gradually  losing 
her  independence  because  of  foreign  encroachment  from  with- 
out and  the  corruption  of  her  officialdom  from  within;  com- 
mercially, she  is  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  profiteers ;  indus- 
trially, she  has  mortgaged  practically  all  her  resources  and 
cannot  ofifer  her  people  any  protection  or  even  material  en- 
couragement in  their  competition  with  foreign  capitalists  along 
the  line  of  industrial  undertakings.  In  short,  every  aspect 
of  her  national  life  gives  us  a  gloomy  outlook  and  shows  a 
very  dark  future.  What  are  the  fundamental  causes  of  all 
these  lamentable  conditions?  There  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  this  question,  that  is,  the  ignorance  of  her  people.  As  far 
as  we  can  ascertain  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  her 
population  is  as  high  as  ninety-five  per  cent.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  a  republican  government  can  exist  when  the  large 
majority  of  its  people  are  uneducated  and  illiterate.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  Republic  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 
To  build  a  Republic  without  a  system  of  public  and  universal 
education  is  like  building  a  castle  upon  quicksand  as  it  can 
never  be  expected  to  last  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
So  the  crying  need  of  China  to-day  is  education,  and  educa- 
tion not  only  for  a  small  number  of  her  more  fortunate  citizens, 
but  also  education  for  every  one  of  her  young  people  who 
can  and  wishes  to  learn.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
first  describe  the  general  conditions  of  modern  education  in 
China  and  then  indicate  in  a  very  brief  way  the  different  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  this  line  of  undertaking. 

1.  The  General  Condition  of  Modern  Education  in  China. 

Administrative  Authorities:    The  highest  authority  is  the 
Ministry  of  Education.     At  the  head  of  the  Ministry  is  the 
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Minister  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  RepubHc  and 
assisted  by  a  Vice-Minister  and  three  Councillors.  Theoret- 
ically the  Minister  is  responsible  to  the  Parliament  because 
China  has  a  Cabinet  system  of  government,  but  in  reality  he 
is  responsible  to  the  President,  for  the  Parliament  has  never 
exercised  its  functions  to  any  great  extent  ever  since  it  came 
into  existence.  The  work  of  the  Ministry  is  divided  into  one 
general  council  and  three  departments.  The  general  council 
has  the  charge  of  matters  relating  to  schools  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Ministry;  school  hygiene,  the  maintenance  of 
public  libraries,  museums  and  educational  exhibits,  collection 
of  information  and  compilation  of  educational  statistics.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  the  three  departments  is  a  director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Min- 
ister. These  three  departments  have  charge  of  matters  con- 
cerning public  education,  technical  and  professional  education, 
and  social  education  respectively.  Beside  this  general  council 
and  the  three  departments,  there  are  attached  to  the  Ministry 
sixteen  inspectors,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  visit  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  annually  and  to  make  reports  to  the 
Minister  concerning  the  actual  conditions  and  the  needs  of 
the  schools  of  different  provinces.  According  to  the  regula- 
tion of  national  inspection  proclaimed  in  1913  the  country  is 
divided  into  eight  inspectorial  divisions :  ( 1 )  Chili,  Fengtien, 
Kirin,  Heilung-kiang ;  (2)  Shantung,  Shansi,  Honan;  (3) 
Kiangsu,  Anhui,  Che-kiang;  (4)  Hupeh,  Hunan,  Kiangsi ;  (5) 
Shensi,  Szechuan ;  (6)  Kansu,  Sinkiang;  (7)  Fukien,  Kwang- 
tung,  Kwangsi;  (8)  Yunnan,  Kwei-chow.  Each  of  these  terri- 
torial divisions  is  to  have  two  inspectors.  Mongolia  and  Tibet 
are  temporarily  subject  to  special  regulations.  The  office  of 
the  inspector  was  made  merely  advisory  in  character  to  the 
authorities  of  the  schools  which  he  visits,  but  it  is  also  his 
duty  to  report  to  the  Ministry  violations  of  the  regulations 
proclaimed  by  the  Ministry.  He  is  to  visit  all  the  schools 
within  the  special  territorial  division  assigned  to  him  at  least 
once  a  year,  but  he  may  be  sent  out  by  the  Ministry  at  any 
time  to  make  special  investigations. 

So  far  we  have  described  the  central  educational  authority. 
With  regard  to  the  provincial  authority  we  find  that  the  actual 
conditions  are  at  great  variance  with  the  regulations  pro- 
claimed in  1913.  According  to  the  plan  of  1913  each  province 
is  to  have  a  Commissioner  of  Education  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education.  He  is  equal  in  rank  with  the  Provincial 
Treasurer,  the  Commissioner  of  Industry,  the  Commissioner 
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of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Provincial  Judge.  Like  them  he 
is  also  under  the  control  of  the  Civil  Governor,  who  in  turn 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  all  edu- 
cational matters.  But  since  the  different  provinces  have  never 
been  completely  united  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  and  since  the  Military  Governors  have  taken  the 
dominant  place  in  the  civil  administration  in  the  territories 
under  their  control,  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion usually  cannot  extend  itself  much  beyond  the  national 
capital.  In  many  cases  the  Commissioners  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President  are  prevented  from  taking  up 
their  official  duties  by  the  Civil  or  Military  Governors.  In 
other  cases  the  consent  of  the  Military  or  Civil  Governor  must 
be  secured  before  the  appointment  can  be  made.  So  the 
provincial  and  local  administration  of  education  in  the  various 
provinces  has  been  far  from  being  uniform  and  satisfactory. 

The  Commissioner  has  the  power  to  appoint  the  principals 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  directors  of 
the  local  "  educational  exhorting  bureaus."  But  in  every  case 
the  approval  of  the  Civil  Governor  must  be  first  obtained. 
The  presidents  of  the  technical  schools  and  provincial  colleges 
are  appointed  by  the  Civil  Governor  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioner.  So  the  provincial  administration  of 
education  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner,  who  in 
every  sense  is  the  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, but  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Governor,  who  may  have 
no  knowledge  nor  even  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  province. 

Each  province  is  also  to  have  from  four  to  six  provincial 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  Their  duties  are 
to  visit  schools,  to  investigate,  and  to  report  the  local  edu- 
cational conditions  to  the  Commissioner.  But  due  to  the  lack 
of  trained  men  in  the  service  all  these  visits  and  investiga- 
tions are  and  have  been  made  in  a  very  superficial  manner 
and  nothing  good  has  come  out  of  them. 

In  short,  the  administrative  authorities  have  been  well  pro- 
vided but  their  functions  have  never  been  properly  exercised 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  professional  men,  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  and  the  instability  of  the  government. 

The  School  System:  The  aim  of  education  was  conceived 
by  the  first  Minister  of  Education  under  the  Republic,  Tsai 
Yuan  Pei,  to  be  the  cultivation  of  moral  character  in  the  young, 
supplemented  by  an  industrial  and  military  training  and 
rounded  out  by  an  aesthetic  education.  With  this  aim  in  view 
the  whole  system  of  education  has  been  established  on  the 
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inauguration  of   the   Republic.     It   may   be   briefly   indicated 
by  the  following  outline : 


Ages 


Schools 
Lower  Primary 

Higher  Primary 

or 
Industrial  of  Class  B . . 

Middle 

or 
Normal 

or 
Industrial  of  Class  A . . 

University 

Higher  Normal 

Professional  School .... 


Length  of  Course 


7-10 
11-13 

14-17 
18-24 


4  years,   meant  to  be 
compulsory. 

3  years. 
Same. 

4  years. 

1     year     preparatory 

plus  4  years. 
3  years. 

3  years  preparatory 
plus  3  or  4  years 
collegiate  work. 

1  year  preparatory  plus 
3  or  4  years  collegi- 
ate. 

Same  as  above. 


The  school  system  may  also  be  indicated  by  the  following 
diagram  : 

The  length  of  the  lower  primary  course  is  four  years  and 
is  meant  to  be  compulsory.  According  to  the  regulation  pro- 
claimed by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
Republic  (Oct.  9,  1916)  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
the  lower  primary  schools  or  "  People's  Schools  "  was  defin- 
itely assigned  to  cities,  towns  and  villages  which  form  a  "  self 
governing  unit "  according  to  the  geographical  division  of  the 
political  administration.  In  case  any  "  self  governing  unit " 
is  not  financially  capable  of  establishing  a  "  People's  School," 
the  district  magistrate  in  co-operation  with  the  local  council 
is  charged  to  make  special  arrangement  with  the  neighbor- 
ing "  self  governing  unit "  or  units,  so  as  to  enable  the  children 
to  attend  school.  This  is  essentially  the  idea  of  the  con- 
soHdation  schools  in  America.  Children  who  graduate  from 
the  People's  School  may  either  enter  the  higher  primary  or 
the  industrial  school  of  class  B.  A  continuation  course  of 
two  years  is  also  provided  for  those  who  can  not  attend  the 
school  of  higher  grade. 

The  course  of  the  higher  primary  and  the  industrial  school 
of  class  B  is  three  years.     The  responsibility  of  establishing 
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these  two  kinds  of  schools  was  assigned  to  the  district  magis- 
trate. All  the  expenses  are  paid  from  the  district  treasury. 
Graduates  of  the  higher  primary  may  enter  either  the  middle 
school,  or  the  industrial  school  of  class  A  or  the  normal  school. 
The  course  of  the  middle  school  is  four  years ;  that  of  the 
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industrial  school  of  class  A  is  three  years ;  and  that  of  the 
normal  school  is  four  years  plus  one  year  in  a  preparatory 
class.  In  case  children  can  not  enter  either  one  of  these 
schools,  a  continuation  class  of  two  years  is  again  provided 
for  them.  The  responsibility  of  establishing  these  schools  was 
assigned  to  the  provincial  authorities,  and  all  the  expenses  are 
paid  from  the  provincial  treasury.  In  case  a  district  or  a  com- 
bination of  several  districts  is  financially  capable  of  establish- 
ing a  middle  school,  it  is  encouraged  in  every  way  to  do  so. 

Graduates  of  the  middle  school  may  either  enter  the  pro- 
fessional schools  or  the  preparatory  department  of  the  uni- 
versities or  the  higher  normal  schools. 

The  professional  schools  may  be  established  by  the  central 
government,  or  provincial  authorities,  or  private  enterprise, 
while  the  universities  and  higher  normal  schools  are  supported 
from  the  national  treasury. 

The  education  for  the  girls  has  not  been  neglected  by  the 
framers  of  the  present  educational  system.  In  the  primary 
schools  the  girls  and  boys  may  be  equally  admitted,  although 
they  are  usually  required  to  be  separated  in  classes.  Special 
middle  schools  for  the  girls  are  provided  for  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  for  the  boys.  Girls'  Normal  Schools  had  been 
established  even  before  the  Republic.  At  present,  many  uni- 
versities, both  government  and  private,  have  admitted  girls 
to  their  classes.  Generally  speaking,  the  education  for  girls 
is  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  behind  that  for  boys,  but  we 
have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  women's  education  and 
we  can  entertain  a  hope  that  before  long  the  girls'  educa- 
tion will  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the  boys. 

Curricula:  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  curricula  of 
the  different  schools  is  their  uniformity  and  rigidity.  In  view 
of  the  immensity  of  the  territory  and  of  the  most  diverse 
conditions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  one  would 
naturally  expect  a  great  variety  in  the  courses  of  study  in 
order  to  make  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  more  suitable 
to  the  local  conditions  and  to  make  the  schools  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  community.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  cur- 
ricula for  the  primary  and  Middle  Schools  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  whole  country  with- 
out any  variation  whatever.  Furthermore,  the  text-books  of 
all  these  schools,  particularly  those  used  in  the  higher  and 
lower  primary  schools,  must  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  Since  the  publishing  companies  in  China  are  very 
few  in  number,  there  is  not  very  much  choice  in  selecting  the 
text  books,  even  if  one  wishes  to  do  so.    The  reason  for  this 
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is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  trained  men  in  educational  service 
and  the  indifference  of  those  in  the  teaching  profession.  The 
principals  of  the  different  schools  are  usually  men  of  no 
educational  training  whatsoever  and  do  not  know  how  to 
adjust  the  curricula  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  The 
teachers  of  the  different  subjects  are  usually  indifferent  or 
even  opposed  to  the  changes  in  the  subject  matter  of  their 
instruction,  because  it  is  much  easier  for  the  inadequately 
trained  teachers  to  use  an  old  text  book  than  a  new  one.  So 
there  is  very  little  hope  that  a  great  change  can  be  made  in 
this  connection,  unless  we  have  better  trained  men  and  women 
in  educational  service. 

From  the  following  tables  of  the  courses  of  study  of  the 
primary  schools,  we  may  first  notice  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
has  been  given  to  moral  instruction.  The  content  of  this 
subject  consists  largely  of  the  ethical  principles  of  Confucius 
and  other  ancient  sages.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  at  least 
a  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject  has  been  wasted, 
because  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  entirely  upon  instruction 
rather  than  training.  Children  of  the  primary  school  age  can 
not  be  expected  to  understand  the  ethical  code  laid  down  by 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Furthermore,  to  know  is  one  thing, 
but  to  do  is  another.  Children  who  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  moral  precepts  may  be  just  as  bad  and  unruly  as  they  would 
be  otherwise.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  again  in  another 
part  of  this  paper. 

TABLE  I 
Course  of  Study  of  the  People's  School 


Subjects 

Periods  Per  Week 

1st  Grade 

2nd  Grade 

3rd  Grade 

4th  Grade 

Morals    

2 

10 

5 

1 

4 

2 
12 
6 
1 
1 
4 

3 

14 
6 

1 
1 

4 
(1) 

3 

Chinese             

14 

Arithmetic 

5 

Handwork  

1 

Drawing               

2    (1) 

Singing  and  Gymnastics . . 
Sewing  

4 
(2) 

Total  

22 

26 

29  (30) 

29  (30) 

(The   figures   in   brackets   denote   deviations    in   the   girls' 
schools.) 
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TABLE  II 
Course  of  Study  of  the  Higher  Primary 

Subjects 

Periods  Per  Week 

1st  Year 

2nd  Year 

3rd  Year 

Morals 

2 

10 

3 

4 
1 
1 

2 

2    (1) 
2    (1) 
2 
3 

(2) 

2 
8 
3 

4 
2 
2 
2 

2    (1) 
2    (1) 
2 
3 
2 

(4) 
2 

2 

Chinese 

8 

Chinese  Classics 

3 

Arithmetic 

4 

Chinese  History 

2 

Chinese  Geography 

2 

Nature  Studv 

2 

Handwork 

2    (1) 

Drawing 

2    (1) 

Singing 

2 

Physical  Culture^ 

3 

Agriculture^ 

2 

Domestic  Science 

(4) 

Foreign  Language' 

2 

Total 

32 

34  or  36 

34  or  36 

(The  figures  in  brackets  denote  deviations  in  the  girls' 
schools.) 

Another  feature  which  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  courses 
of  study  of  the  primary  schools  is  the  number  of  periods  per 
week.  In  the  upper  grades  of  the  people's  school,  children 
have  to  attend  thirty  classes  a  week,  while  in  the  higher 
primary,  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  about  six  hours  a 
day  including  Saturdays.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  deal 
of  time  may  be  saved,  if  the  subject  matter  is  well  chosen  and 
the  weekly  schedule  is  better  arranged.  However,  it  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  go  into  any  lengthy  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

When  we  look  into  the  courses  of  study  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  middle  schools,  we  are  again  struck  by  its  rigid  char- 
acter. No  choice  is  offered  to  the  students.  Everything  is 
arranged  for  them  and  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
elective  courses  found  in  the  secondary  schools  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  following  are  the  two  tables  showing  the  weekly 
schedule  of  the  middle  schools. 

1  For  boys,  military  training  takes  the  place  of  gymnastics. 

2  This  course  is  provided  for  boys  only. 

3  This  is  an  optional  course, 
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TABLE  III 
Course  of  Study  of  the  Boys'  Middle  School 


Subjects 


Periods  Per  Week 


Morals 

Chinese 

Foreign  Language  — 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Biology 

Chemistry  and  Physics 
Civics  and  Economics . 

Drawing 

Manual  Training 

Music 

Military  Training 

Total 


1st  Year 


33 


2nd  Year 


34 


3rd  Year 


35 


4th  Year 


35 


TABLE  IV 
Course  of  Study  of  the  Girls'  Middle  School 


Subjects 


Periods  Per  Week 


1st  Year 

2nd  Year 

3rd  Year 

4th  Year 

Morals 

Chinese 

1 

7 
6 
2 
2 
4 
3 

i 
1 

'2 
1 
2 

1 
6 
6 
2 
2 
4 
3 

"i 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
5 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 

i 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
5 

Foreign  Language 

History 

6 
2 

Geography 

2 

Mathematics 

Biology 

3 

Chemistry  and  Physics — 

Civics  and  Economics 

Drawing 

4 
2 
1 

Manual  Training 

1 

Domestic      Science     and 
Gardening 

2 

Sewing 

2 

Music 

1 

Physical  Culture 

2 

Total 

32 

33 

34 

34 
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Regarding  the  curriculum  in  the  normal  schools,  we  find 
there  is  a  great  similarity  between  that  for  the  boys  and  that 
for  the  girls.  For  the  boys'  normal  schools  there  are  two 
courses  of  study :  course  A  is  of  four  years  and  one  year  in 
the  preparatory  class.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  ethics, 
education,  Chinese  language,  Chinese  penmanship,  English, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  biology,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, civics  and  economics,  drawing,  manual  training,  agri- 
culture or  commerce,  music,  and  physical  culture.  Course  B 
is  only  of  one  year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  ethics, 
education,  Chinese  language,  mathematics,  biology,  physics  and 
chemistry,  drawing,  agriculture,  music  and  physical  culture. 

The  curriculum  for  the  girls'  normal  school  is  very  similar 
to  that  for  boys  except  that  agriculture  is  omitted  and  domestic 
science,  gardening  and  sewing  are  added.  The  number  of 
recitations  is  slightly  larger  than  that  required  in  boys'  normal 
schools,  but  English  may  be  omitted  in  case  the  conditions 
warrant  it. 

The  higher  normal  school  is  divided  into  three  courses: 
preparatory,  regular  and  research.  The  subjects  of  study  for 
the  preparatory  course  are  ethics,  Chinese,  English,  mathe- 
matics, logic,  drawing,  music,  and  physical  culture.  A  regular 
course  is  offered  in  the  following  departments :  (A)  Chinese 
language;  (B)  EngHsh;  (C)  history  and  geography;  (D) 
mathematics  and  physics;  (E)  physics  and  chemistry;  and 
(F)  biology.  The  research  course  consists  of  the  intensive 
study  in  two  or  three  subjects  of  the  regular  course. 

The  organization  of  a  university  is  more  or  less  similar  to 
that  of  the  American  and  European  universities,  so  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  its  description  here. 

Statistics:  According  to  the  unpublished  statistics  obtained 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  China  has  at  present  over 
134,000  modern  schools  of  different  types,  including  normal 
industrial  and  technical  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
There  are  approximately  4,500,000  students,  326,000  teachers 
and  administrative  officers,  the  annual  educational  expendi- 
ture of  the  central  and  provincial  governments  about  $40,- 
000,000.  These  statistics  show  a  very  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  modern  education  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  in  spite  of  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  country. 
But  since  the  detailed  reports  are  not  available  I  shall  present 
the  statistics  compiled  in  1916  in  the  following  tables: 
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TABLE  V 
Summary  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of  1916 


Kinds  of  Schools 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Students 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of  Ad- 
ministrative 
Officers 

Expenses 

People's  School 

Higher  Primary 

Industrial      School     of 
Class  B   and  similar 
schools 

118,952 
7,862 

1,711 

444 
211 

455 
10 

94 

3,700,604 
386,358 

53,104 

69,770 
27,975 

28,710 
2,357 

25,373 

155,759 
27,685 

3,255 

5,061 
2,399 

2,447 
285 

2,086 

111,382 
12,561 

1,455 

2,125 
1,007 

1.185 
154 

730 

$14,325,695 
8,273,717 

782,318 

Middle  School 

3,917,950 

Normal  School 

Industrial     School     of 
Class  A  and  similar 
Schools 

2,731,209 
2,192,460 

Higher  Normal 

Colleges     and     Profes- 
sional Schools 

800,791 
3,882.072 

Total 

129,739 

4,294,251 

198,976 

130,799 

$37,406,212 

TABLE  VI 
People's  School  or  Lower  Primary 


No.  of  Ad- 

Expenses 

Name  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

ministrative 

Expense 

Per 

Provinces 

Schools 

Students 

Teachers 

Officers 

Student 

Peking 

216 

21.073 

421 

173 

$     82,730 

$  3.92 

Metropolitan 

District 

1,154 

30.026 

1.264 

1,239 

188,590 

6.28 

Chili 

14,288 

423,537 

15.298 

17,597 

1,418,415 

3.34 

Fengtien 

5,489 

195,983 

6,473 

1,577 

1,372,093 

7.00 

Kirin 

758 

31,522 

1,077 

416 

340,061 

10.78 

Heilungkiang. . 

967 

28,537 

1.120 

77 

286,515 

10.04 

Shantung 

14,375 

395,490 

17.207 

22.138 

1,299,290 

3.05 

Honan 

7,325 

185,649 

8.738 

6,866 

395.413 

2.13 

Shansi 

10,817 

304,283 

12.031 

8,680 

737.677 

2.42 

Kiangsu 

5,845 

262,735 

10.934 

4,169 

1,704,129 

6.48 

Anhui 

1,135 

41,139 

1.831 

888 

225,139 

3.48 

Kiangsi 

3,026 

91,761 

5.099 

2,743 

407,239 

4.19 

Fukien 

1,150 

51,184 

3.229 

1,651 

359,703 

7.02 

Chekiang 

6,621 

288,644 

12,760 

5,206 

1,448,237 

5.01 

Hupei 

9,118 

216,582 

9,681 

3,858 

456,729 

3.04 

Hunan 

3,861 

121,264 

6,456 

3,318 

609,020 

5.02 

Shensi 

4,913 

121,176 

5,594 

7,017 

244,558 

2.04 

Kansu 

1,414 

34,494 

1,440 

540 

54,428 

1.57 

Sinkiang 

53 

2,602 

76 

42,523 

16.34 

Szechuan 

13,832 

436,017 

16,542 

9,959 

1.060,202 

2.43 

Kwangtung. .  . 

4,093 

161,003 

7,504 

5,798 

1,163,503 

9.99 

Kwangsi 

1.506 

48.665 

2.037 

1,188 

389,253 

8.00 

Yunnan 

4,678 

167,954 

5.417 

4,185 

470,704 

2.86 

Kueichow 

1,411 

54,292 

2,591 

1,755 

183,395 

3.37 

Jehol 

464 
262 

10,686 
5,925 

480 
272 

281 
11 

48.344 
21,705 

4.52 

Suiyan 

5.55 

Charhar 

181 

4.381 

187 

52 

13,100 

3.99 

Total 

118,952 

3.736.604 

155,759 

111,382 

$15,022,696 

$  4.12 
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TABLE  VII 
Higher  Primary 


Name  of 
Provinces 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Students 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of  Ad- 
ministrative 
Officers 

Expense 

Expenses 

Per 
Student 

Peking 

Metropolitan 

District 

Chili 

61 

54 
405 
351 

88 

65 
381 
224 
225 
458 
253 
421 
489 
720 
182 
341 
140 
139 
6 
835 
1,100 
330 
318 
235 
1 
7 

13 

4,030 

2,091 

25,808 

20,102 

4,024 

2,759 

16,078 

12,594 

13,788 

26,625 

10,024 

19,474 

14,536 

31,143 

13,158 

21,126 

7,917 

4,227 

147 

44,280 

45,998 

12,766 

21,446 

10,639 

907 

374 

297 

316 

108 

1,097 

1,015 

243 

163 

883 

360 

764 

2,314 

1,018 

1,459 

2,160 

3,072 

673 

1,476 

460 

316 

10 

3,284 

3,938 

954 

949 

860 

50 

16 

27 

181 

83 
730 
282 
78 
76 
598 
395 
297 
930 
309 
581 
1,050 
913 
300 
590 
264 
226 

'  i,467 

2,150 

410 

384 

509 

30 

9 

19 

$    171,782 

58,311 
667,014 
540,077 
199,172 
163,471 
369,780 
236,757 
241,877 
751,377 
246,312 
345,605 
318,817 
667,561 
253,385 
348,621 
173,880 

82,289 

14.029 
744,481 
990,675 
269,038 
219,888 
147,897 

29,137 
7,069 

15,415 

$  42.62 

27.38 
25.84 

Fengtien 

Kirin 

26.86 
49.49 

Heilungkiang. . 

Shantung 

Honan 

Shansi 

Kiangsu 

Anhui 

Kiangsi 

Fukien 

Chekiang 

Hupei 

Hunan 

Shensi 

Kansu 

Sinkiang 

Szechuan 

Kwangtung. .  . 

Kwangsi 

Yunnan 

Kueichow 

Jehol 

59.25 
22.99 
18.79 
17.54 
28.22 
30.22 
17.74 
21.93 
21.43 
19.23 
16.50 
21.96 
19.46 
95.43 
16.81 
32.31 
21.07 
10.25 
13.90 
32  12 

Suiyan 

Charhar 

18.90 
51.90 

Total 

7,862 

386,358 

27,985 

12,861 

$8,273,717 

$214.13 

TABLE  VIII 
Middle  School 


Name  of 
Provinces 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Students 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of  Ad- 
ministrative 
Officers 

Expense 

Expenses 

Per 
Student 

Peking 

Metropolitan 

District 

Chili 

12 

6 

25 

19 

7 

3 

14 

15 

19 

23 

11 

15 

20 

24 

23 

36 

6 

4 

"  64 

49 

24 

13 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1,820 

732 
5,502 
2,658 

778 

294 
2,263 
3,040 
2,656 
4,339 
1,520 
2,296 
2,432 
4,919 
2,337 
5,387 
1,244 

672 

ii;690 

6,796 

2,944 

2,030 

1,513 

215 

192 

92 

181 

61 

282 

119 

92 

18 

126 

149 

155 

350 

116 

198 

268 

351 

260 

435 

67 

35 

"782 

534 

204 

181 

103 

12 

7 

5 

81 

23 

129 

38 

25 

10 

44 

80 

72 

143 

73 

68 

108 

170 

79 

170 

55 

17 

'  31  i 

228 

78 

65 

41 

6 

6 

5 

$    138,804 

70,660 

367,184 

128,400 

55,178 

38,715 

102,402 

148,421 

112,847 

331,337 

93,165 

122,764 

142,188 

282,095 

208,446 

242,723 

74,539 

35,631 

469,050 

378,116 

131,172 

86,435 

124,920 

13,237 

10,000 

9,521 

$76.26 

96.53 
66  73 

Fengtien 

Kirin 

48.30 
70  92 

Heilungkiang. . 

Shantung 

Honan 

Shansi 

Kiangsu 

Anhui 

Kiangsi 

Fukien 

Chekiang 

Hupei 

Hunan 

Shensi 

Kansu 

Sinkiang 

Szechuan 

Kwangtung.  .  . 

Kwangsi 

Yunnan 

Kueichow 

Jehol 

131.98 
45.25 
48.67 
42.48 
76.36 
60.95 
53.46 
58.46 
57.32 
56.77 
45.05 
59.91 
53.02 

'42.29 
51.73 
44.52 
42.57 
82.56 
61  56 

Suiyan 

Charhar 

52.08 
103.48 

Total 

444 

69,770 

5,091 

2,125 

$3,917,950 

$56.15 
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Looking  into  the  above  tables  there  are  a  few  very  significant 
features  which  can  not  escape  our  attention.  First  of  all,  we 
shall  notice  the  large  number  of  administrative  officers.  In 
Table  5  we  find  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  people's 
school  or  lower  primary  was  150,759,  while  the  number  of 
administrative  officers  was  111,382.  Again,  the  total  number  of 
teachers  of  all  the  schools  was  198,976,  while  the  total  number 
of  administrative  officers  was  130,799.  The  writer  can  not 
very  well  understand  the  necessity  of  employing  such  a  large 
number  of  administrative  officers  for  the  schools,  particularly 
for  the  lower  primary.  Granting  that  the  social  conditions  in 
China  are  rather  different  than  those  in  foreign  countries, 
such  a  large  number  of  administrative  officers  is  out  of  pro- 
portion in  comparison  with  the  number  of  teachers.  There 
can  be  only  two  explanations  for  this.  The  first  is  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  educational  administration.  As  a  race  we 
Chinese  have  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  modern  efficiency.  In 
China  we  find  a  very  large  number  of  officers  employed  in 
every  line  of  government  service,  yet  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Chinese  government  is  startling,  if  not  inconceivable.  It  is 
reported  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Ministry 
of  War  in  China  is  about  five  times  that  employed  in  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States,  yet  when  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  two  respective  institutions  are  considered  China 
has  no  comparison.  I  suppose  this  same  atmosphere  of  in- 
efficiency has  crept  into  the  school  administration.  It  is  rather 
common  to  find  that  a  large  number  of  administrative  officers 
in  the  schools  do  not  keep  their  office  hours  nor  even  go  to 
the  schools  regularly.  One  man's  work  is  usually  taken  up 
by  four  or  five  or  even  more.  So  a  great  many  changes  are 
needed  along  this  line. 

The  second  reason  for  this  large  number  of  administrative 
officers  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  nepotism.  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  Chinese  government  that  when  a  man  comes 
to  a  new  office,  all  his  friends  and  relatives  flock  to  him  to 
secure  subordinate  positions.  This  is  also  largely  true  in  the 
government  schools.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  when 
a  new  principal  of  a  middle  school  takes  up  his  position,  a 
large  number  of  the  teachers  and  administrative  officers  of 
the  former  administration  will  be  changed.  So  as  a  rule,  the 
position  of  a  principal  of  any  kind  of  government  schools  is 
that  of  an  official  and  consequently  the  corruption  of  official- 
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dom  is  inevitable  in  the  educational  administration.  Unless 
we  can  take  education  out  of  politics,  no  real  progress  can 
be  expected. 

The  second  feature  worthy  of  notice  in  the  above  tables 
is  the  small  number  of  middle  schools.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  1916,  we  find  only 
9,999  graduates  from  the  middle  school  in  that  year.  This  is 
especially  significant  when  we  consider  the  development  of 
college  education.  In  recent  years  both  the  government  and 
the  private  individuals  who  are  interested  in  education  have 
made  their  efforts  to  establish  universities.  With  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  middle  school  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
all  these  efforts  are  premature,  if  not  wasted.  The  problem 
for  them  is  how  to  get  qualified  students  for  collegiate  work. 
It  would  have  been  much  better,  if  the  energy  and  money 
which  have  been  spent  for  the  so-called  universities  had  been 
spent  for  middle  schools.  The  writer  is  not  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  universities  but  it  is  rather  a  question  of  time 
when  we  take  the  whole  country's  educational  condition  into 
consideration. 

Another  thing  which  we  must  bear  in  mind  in  the  study  of 
the  statistics  is  the  large  number  of  schools  established  and 
supported  by  private  enterprises.  This  is  shown  in  the  two 
following  tables: 


TABLE  IX 
Private  Schools 


Kinds  of  Schools 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Students 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of  Ad- 
ministrative 
Officers 

Expenses 

Lower  Primary 

35,156 

954,642 

45,628 

27,077 

$3,695,610 

Higher  Primary 

1,897 

66,058 

6,507 

3,224 

1,250,235 

Industrial     School     of 
Class  B  and  similar 
schools 

122 

4,232 

385 

191 

91,893 

Middle  School 

59 

8,622 

850 

298 

498,883 

Normal  School 

13 

629 

154 

64 

47,540 

Industrial     School     of 
Class  A  and  similar 
schools 

22 

2,204 

199 

77 

111,763 

Higher  Normal 

Colleges     and     Profes- 
sional Schools 

34 

8,649 

722 

295 

987,732 

Total 

37,303 

1,045,036 

54,445 

31,227 

$6,683,656 
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TABLE  X 
Government  Schools  (National  and  Provincial) 


Kinds  of  Schools 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Students 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of  Ad- 
ministrative 
Officers 

Expenses 

Lower  Primary 

Higher  Primary 

Industrial     School     of 
Class  B  and  similar 
Schools 

Middle  School 

83,796 
5,965 

.1,589 
385 
198 

433 
10 

60 

2,745,962 
320,300 

48,272 
61,148 
27,346 

26,466 
2.357 

16,718 

110,131 
21,178 

2,870 
4,211 
2,245 

2.248 
284 

1,364 

84,305 
9,337 

1,264 

1.827 

943 

1,107 
154 

635 

$11,130,085 
7,023,482 

670.425 
3,419,067 

Normal  School 

Industrial     School     of 
Class  A   and  similar 
schools 

2,683,669 
2.080,697 

Higher  Normal 

Colleges     and     Profes- 
sional Schools 

800.791 
2,894,300 

Total 

92,436 

3,250,615 

144,531 

99,572 

$30,722,516 

One  may  wonder  from  the  above  tables  whether  there  is  any 
government  control  or  supervision  over  these  private  insti- 
tutions, especially,  since  there  is  such  a  large  number  of  private 
lower  primary  schools.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  very 
little  or  no  government  regulation  in  this  connection.  There 
is  no  standardization  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools  what- 
ever. Any  private  individual  or  corporation  can  establish 
schools  of  any  kind  without  government  sanction,  or  even 
recognition.  However,  the  private  schools  usually  follow 
fairly  closely  the  regulations  and  curricula  proclaimed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  In  many  cases  the  private  schools  are 
better  managed,  equipped  and  offer  a  better  education.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  private  schools  there  is  less  cor- 
ruption than  is  found  in  the  government  institutions. 

Regarding  women's  education  we  may  say  that  it  is  just 
beginning.  From  the  statistics  for  1916  we  find  in  the  whole 
country  that  there  were  only  3,766  schools  for  girls  with 
180,949  students  in  comparison  with  125,973  schools  for  boys 
with  4,113,302  students.  The  annual  expenditure  for  girls' 
education  was  $2,202,279  while  that  for  the  boys'  education 
was  $35,203,933.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  institution  above 
the  middle  school  for  girls,  except  a  few  women's  colleges 
under  the  Foreign  Mission  administration.  Very  recently  the 
government  established  a  Girls'  Higher  Normal  School  in 
Peking,  but  its  success  remains  to  be  seen.  So  far  we  have 
dealt  with  the  statistics  of  the  schools  under  Chinese  admin- 
istration.    Now  we  may  have  a  brief  description  of  the  mis- 
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sionary  schools.  According  to  the  unpublished  report  received 
by  the  writer  from  the  Board  of  the  Educational  Board  of  the 
Protestant  Foreign  Missions  in  China,  we  find  the  following 
data: 

Schools  Pupils 

Lower  Primary 5,400  140,777 

Higher  Primary 176  31,247 

Middle  Schools 273  14,713 

Normal  Schools 61  686 

Colleges 27  1,745 

Theological  and  Bible  Training  Schools 87  No  Record 

From  the  Catholic  Missions  the  data  are  very  incomplete. 
According  to  the  available  information,  we  find  that  there  are 
4,281  schools  with  84,435  students  and  42  colleges  with  4,482 
students.  These  figures  include  both  boys  and  girls.  Besides 
these  there  are  also  46  seminaries  with  2,435  boys  or  young 
men  who  are  learning  Latin  and  aiming  at  priesthood. 

As  a  rule  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  Schools  have  a 
special  aim  in  view.  Their  emphasis  is  religion  and  they 
offer  better  training  than  most  of  the  government  schools. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  not  placed  very  much  importance 
upon  the  study  of  sciences  which  seems  to  be  the  dominant 
interest  of  the  Chinese  young  men  and  women  at  present. 

II.  Educational  Problems  to  be  Solved 
In  the  previous  section  I  have  tried  to  describe  the  present 
educational  conditions  in  China,  but  I  have  refrained  from  any 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  various  phrases  of  the  problem. 
Now  I  shall  try  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved. 

Universal  Education:  The  first  educational  problem  con- 
fronting China  to-day  is  to  provide  school  facilities  for  a 
population  of  400,000,000.  The  problem  is  so  gigantic  in 
scope  and  so  complicated  in  its  character  that  its  solution  can 
not  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.  Ever  since  the  Re- 
public, the  problem  of  universal  education  has  been  supported 
by  all  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  country,  but  the  progress 
towards  its  realization  has  been  rather  slow.  In  order  to  show 
the  degree  of  deficiency  in  this  phase  of  the  Chinese  national 
life,  I  may  bring  the  educational  statistics  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year  1916  for 
comparison.  According  to  the  said  report  we  find  that  the 
total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  in  the  United  States 
during  1914  was  22,462,342,  while  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
elementary  school  was  19,561,292.  Considering  the  population 
of  the  United  States  for  that  year  as  100,000,000,  we  see  that 
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about  20%  of  the  entire  population  were  enrolled  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  about  22^/2%  were  attending  one  kind  of 
school  or  another.  If  we  use  this  proportion  as  a  basis  for 
the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  educational  problem,  we  can 
easily  see  that  our  school  enrollment  is  far  behind  what  it 
should  be.  We  should  have  an  elementary  school  enrollment 
of  89,000,000  instead  of  3,700,604  and  a  million  elementary 
schools  instead  of  118,952.  What  a  difference  between  what 
it  should  be  and  what  it  is ! 

Again,  most  of  the  modern  schools  are  found  in  large  cities, 
while  in  the  rural  district  we  may  not  find  a  single  school  for 
an  area  of  tens  of  miles.  This  is  the  condition  which  the 
writer  has  personally  found  during  his  traveling  into  the  in- 
terior last  summer.  But  even  in  large  cities  the  deficiency 
in  educational  facilities  is  surprising,  if  not  unbelievable.  Take 
for  instance,  the  city  of  Tientsin,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  northern  part  of  China,  with  a  population  of  950,000 
according  to  the  census  collected  by  the  city  police  commis- 
sioner, but  had  only  9,049  pupils  attending  the  primary  schools 
in  1918.  If  we  assume  that  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  should  be  20%  of  the  total  population,  then  the  school 
enrollment  should  be  190,000.  Consequently,  only  3.7%  of  the 
school  population  were  attending  schools  in  this  metropolis. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  of  this  total  number  of  school 
children  5,849  were  boys  and  1,200  were  girls.  The  number 
of  boys  in  the  lower  primary  was  4,411  and  that  in  the  higher 
primary  was  1,438,  while  the  number  of  girls  in  the  lower 
primary  was  1,052  and  that  in  the  higher  primary  was  only 
148.  We  must  also  remember  that  this  number  of  school 
children  include  those  in  the  private  schools  as  well,  so  we 
may  summarize  our  educational  statistics  for  this  city  as 
follows : 

Government  Schools  for  Boys 

a.  Number  of   pupils  4,680 

b.  Number  of  teachers  167 

c.  Annual    expenditure  $93,821 

Government  Schools  for  Girls 

a.  Number  of  pupils  983 

b.  Number  of  teachers  35 

c.  Annual   expenditure  $24,535 

Private  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls 

a.  Number  of  pupils  1,386 

b.  Number  of  teachers  46 

c.  Annual  expenditure  $15,538 
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Tientsin  is  in  many  respects  a  modern  city,  yet  it  is  so  back- 
ward in  modern  education.  One  can  easily  imagine  what 
would  be  the  educational  conditions  in  those  cities  which  are 
not  so  fortunately  situated  as  Tientsin,  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts where  modern  influence  has  not  penetrated.  It '  seems 
that  the  task  of  providing  educational  facilities  for  such  a 
great  population  is  so  overwhelming  that  China  will  not  be 
able  to  have  a  universal  education  in  the  next  few  decades 
without  foreign  assistance.  The  problem  of  education  in  China 
is  a  world  problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  not  only  enhance 
the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the  Far  East,  but  will  also  benefit 
the  people  of  the  whole  world  of  which  China  is  only  a  part.  I 
can  not  resist  from  appealing  to  the  disinterested  and  altru- 
istic philanthropists  throughout  the  world  to  share  this  burden 
with  China  so  as  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  this  fourth  of 
the  globe. 

School  Finance:  The  most  important  factor  in  solving  the 
problem  of  universal  education  is  school  finance.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  education  in  the  United  States  in  1914  was 
$794,459,968,  while  the  total  expenditure  of  education  in 
China  for  1916  was  $37,406,212  (silver).  The  total  amount 
expended  for  public  schools  by  the  different  states  of  the 
United  States  for  1913-1914  was  $555,077,146,  while  that  ex- 
pended by  the  Chinese  central  and  provincial  governments  for 
all  the  schools  in  1916  was  $30,722,516  (silver),  as  shown 
in  Table  X.  Furthermore,  the  expenditure  per  capita  of  total 
population  for  public  schools  in  the  United  States  of  the  same 
year  was  $5.62,  while  that  of  China  was  about  7^  cents.  The 
reason  for  this  small  amount  of  money  expended  for  educa- 
tion in  China  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  national  revenue  has 
been  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  military  organizations. 
China  is  spending  about  70%  of  her  annual  income  for  her 
so-called  army,  which  is  large  enough  to  cause  endless  hard- 
ships for  her  peace-loving  people  but  is  valueless  in  her  defence 
against  any  foreign  encroachments.  The  most  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  the  Chinese  people  are  not  strong  enough  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  this  militarism  and  to  insist  on  the  government 
spending  the  money  for  their  benefit.  During  the  recent 
financial  crisis  the  first  to  suffer  and  that  which  suffered  most 
was  the  school.  In  Peking  as  well  as  in  other  provinces  the 
teachers  of  the  government  schools  sometimes  do  not  receive 
their  salary  for  three  or  four  months. 

This  has  brought  a  great  hardship  to  the  teachers,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  primary  schools.  It  is  not  infrequent  to 
find  teachers'  strikes  for  their  delinquent  pay.     Many  schools 
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have  been  compelled  to  be  discontinued  or  temporarily  closed 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Girls'^ 
Normal  School  in  this  city  was  ordered  by  the  educational 
authorities  to  discontinue  its  classes  for  fifty  days.  It  is 
rumored  that  all  the  primary  schools  of  this  city  will  have  to 
be  closed  until  further  notice.  All  these  odds  and  ends  will 
make  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  modern  education 
in  China.  China  is  committing  suicide  if  she  allows  such  con- 
ditions to  continue. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  in  view  of  these  conditions?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  two  ways  to  solve  this  financial 
problem.  The  first  is  the  curtailment  of  her  military  expenses, 
and  the  second  is  to  levy  a  general  tax  for  education.  To 
accomplish  the  first  involves  the  disbanding  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Chinese  army,  but  this  can  not  be  done  without  foreign 
pressure  and  supervision  under  the  present  circumstances,  and 
this  again  involves  the  national  honor  and  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment of  the  Chinese  people.  I  feel  that  it  is  time  to  sacrifice 
our  national  sentiment  in  this  particular  respect,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  this  great  menace  to  the  peaceful  and  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  Regarding  the  second  method,  it  has 
loomed  large  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  educators  since  the 
Republic.  In  some  provinces  the  increase  has  been  made  on 
the  rate  of  local  taxes  for  educational  purposes,  but  on  the 
whole  the  increase  has  been  very  slight.  We  Chinese  people 
have  not  realized  that  education  should  be  supported  by  taxa- 
tion. To  tax  the  rich  for  the  education  of  the  poor  will  meet 
the  inevitable  opposition  from  the  general  public,  but  opposi- 
tion or  no  opposition,  the  principle  of  taxing  the  people  accord- 
ing to  what  they  have  and  providing  them  with  educational 
facilities  according  to  what  they  need  should  be  put  into 
practice. 

Training  of  Teachers:  Closely  connected  with  the  problem 
of  universal  education  is  the  problem  of  getting  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  teachers  for  the  service.  From  Table 
V  we  find  that  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1916  was 
198,976,  but  only  about  one-half  of  them  had  received  some 
sort  of  normal  school  training.  The  great  majority  of  the 
primary  school  teachers  had  never  entered  a  class  room  as 
students  before  they  took  up  their  teaching  profession.  Most 
of  the  high  school  teachers  are  either  graduates  from  mission 
schools  or  have  taken  a  short  cut  course  of  normal  school 
training  for  three  months  or  half  a  year.  It  is  an  exception 
rather  than  a  rule  that  they  can  teach.  The  writer  was  per- 
sonally told  by  a  Commissioner  of  Education  of  one  of  the 
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interior  provinces  last  year  that  he  could  hardly  select  a  half 
dozen  qualified  persons  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
that  province  to  be  the  principals  of  high  schools.  It  is  really 
pathetic  sometimes  to  see  how  bright  and  conscientious  boys 
have  to  be  instructed  by  the  teachers  who  have  no  training  nor 
ability  nor  interest  to  teach.  However,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
any  individual  or  institution,  but  the  general  educational  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  made  such  a  situation  inevitable. 

Generally  speaking,  the  supply  of  teachers  comes  from  two 
sources,  the  mission  schools  and  the  normal  schools.  But  the 
supply  is  far  below  the  demand,  so  there  is  practically  no 
competition  whatever  in  the  teaching  profession.  Institutions 
that  need  teachers  usually  have  to  be  satisfied  with  whomever 
they  can  get  and  have  no  choice  on  their  part.  As  a  result 
of  this,  incompetent  and  unqualified  teachers  have  found  their 
way  into  schools.  This  condition  will  not  be  changed  until 
the  shortage  of  teachers  is  overcome. 

Furthermore,  the  difficulty  of  getting  teachers  will  be  greatly 
increased  when  more  schools  are  established.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  China  should  have  about  80,000,000  children  in  the 
primary  schools,  if  education  becomes  universal.  According 
to  this  estimate  we  should  have  2,000,000  teachers  for  the 
primary  schools  alone.  But  where  can  we  get  this  supply? 
The  Ministry  of  Education  reported  from  1916  that  there 
were  only  4,446  graduates  from  the  normal  schools  and  368 
from  the  higher  normal.  From  Table  V  we  find  that  we  had 
27,975  students  in  the  normal  school  and  2,357  in  the  higher 
normal  in  the  year  1916.  From  this  meager  source  of  supply 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  hope  that  the  problem  of  getting 
a  large  number  of  teachers  to  meet  our  demand  can  be  solved 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Another  factor  for  this  increasing  difficulty  of  getting  teach- 
ers is  that  the  teaching  profession  is  not  attractive  to  the 
ambitious  young  people.  Hitherto  the  normal  schools  have 
attracted  young  men  rather  of  inferior  quality.  Even  the 
graduates  from  the  normal  schools  have  entered  other  fields 
of  enterprises  and  refused  to  go  into  teaching  because  there 
are  many  opportunities  in  China  which  promise  a  bright  career 
to  the  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  people.  The  writer 
has  personally  experienced  the  difficulty  in  getting  teachers 
for  the  college  with  which  he  is  connected  because  most  of 
the  best  trained  men  who  have  received  their  education  in  the 
large  European  and  American  Universities  are  not  willing  to 
go  into  educational  service.  It  is  reported  that  a  very  wealthy 
Chinese  merchant  in  the  southern  part   of   China  who   has 
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devoted  his  entire  fortune  of  approximately  $10,000,000  to 
establish  a  university,  has  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the 
institution  due  to  the  failure  of  getting  teachers  for  the  work. 
Those  who  have  the  responsibility  in  educational  administra- 
tion will  have  similar  experiences   in  this  connection. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before  there  are  quite  a  few  normal 
schools  for  girls,  but  we  find  very  few  girls  or  women  in 
teaching  or  in  school  administration.  It  is  very  strange  to  see 
that  the  government  did  not  insist  upon  the  graduates  of  the 
girls'  normal  schools  to  serve  a  few  years  after  their  gradua- 
tion since  their  education  has  been  entirely  free  and  their 
training  is  particularly  adapted  to  this  service.  The  reason 
for  this  desertion  of  the  girls'  normal  school  graduates  from 
the  teaching  profession  is  that  most  of  the  girls  who  enter  the 
normal  schools  come  from  the  very  wealthy  homes  and  they 
have  no  intention  to  teach  after  having  obtained  their  own 
education.  Unless  some  radical  changes  be  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration, I  feel  that  the  girls'  normal  schools  should  be 
discontinued  for  the  present  and  more  middle  schools  for  girls 
should  be  established,  so  that  those  who  have  no  intention  to 
teach  should  pay  for  their  own  higher  education. 

From  the  above  brief  description  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  problem  regarding  the  training  of  teachers,  we  can  clearly 
see  that  it  is  a  problem  whose  solution  requires  the  highest 
intellect,  patriotism,  and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
young  people,  who  are  in  a  position  to  serve.  Unless  this 
problem  is  solved,  there  is  no  hope  for  a  universal  education. 

School  Discipline:  Besides  the  various  problems  stated 
above,  there  is  another  disturbing  feature  in  our  modern 
education,  that  is,  the  tendency  toward  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  During  the  recent  years  student  strikes 
and  even  riots  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  The  chief 
reasons  for  these  are  the  wrong  conception  of  liberty,  the 
mismanagement  of  schools,  the  spirit  of  unrest  during  this 
transition  period  and  the  bad  training  of  home  and  school. 

Ever  since  the  Republic,  the  young  people  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  unruliness  in  every  aspect  of  social  life.  They 
have  taken  liberty  as  license  and  freedom  as  the  absence  of 
any  social  control.  Very  unfortunately  this  tendency  appears 
to  be  very  strong  among  the  students  of  the  higher  schools. 
Frequently  the  students  have  taken  the  management  of  the 
schools  into  their  own  hands  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  school.  They  always  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  collective  groups  and  try  to  dictate  to  the 
educational  workers   what  and  how  they  should  do  in  dis- 
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charging  their  duties,  and  to  the  teachers  what  and  how  they 
should  teach.  Teachers  who  take  a  firm  stand  in  dealing 
with  the  students  are  frequently  boycotted  or  forced  to  give 
up  their  positions.  On  this  account  the  administrative  officers 
and  teachers  of  government  schools  usually  take  the  laissez- 
faire  policy  and  let  the  students  do  what  they  please.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  tendency  I  may  state  that  the  system  of 
final  examinations  has  been  practically  abolished  by  many 
institutions.  The  writer  has  observed  the  agitation  for  the 
abolition  of  examinations  in  the  past  two  years,  and  he  in- 
evitably finds  that  the  agitators  are  students  of  poor  scholar- 
ship. The  argument  they  have  advanced  is  that  since  the 
examinations  serve  only  as  an  instrument  for  testing  the  book 
knowledge,  and  since  the  book  knowledge  is  useless  without 
practical  experience,  so  the  examinations  have  no  justification 
for  existence.  One  can  easily  see  the  faulty  logic  of  their 
argument  and  the  underlying  reason  for  their  agitation.  The 
worst  phase  of  this  whole  situation  is  that  most  of  the  school 
teachers  and  administrative  officers  do  not  have  the  courage 
or  intelligence  to  check  this  movement. 

However,  sometimes  the  teachers  and  administrative  officers 
are  at  fault.  Their  indifference  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  school  and  their  incompetency  in  doing  their  duty  have 
often  invited  the  disobedience  and  disrespect  from  the  students. 
Sometimes  the  corruption  of  the  school  administrators  has 
been  such  that  their  expulsion  by  the  students  through  strikes 
is  in  many  respects  justified. 

Another  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  school 
discipline  is  the  spirit  of  unrest  in  every  aspect  of  our  present 
social  life.  Many  social  reformers  have  tried  to  change  the 
social  conditions  by  preaching  to  the  young  people  the  im- 
portance of  the  questioning  attitude  or  the  attitude  of  doubt. 
But  they  have  been  misunderstood  and  have  brought  about 
results  contrary  to  their  intentions.  Instead  of  social  reforma- 
tion through  the  evolutionary  process,  they  have  hastened  the 
time  of  social  disintegration.  They  have  misjudged  the  ability, 
education,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  younger  generation  and 
will,  probably,  do  more  harm  than  good  in  their  attempt  at 
social  reform. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  cause  for  the  unruliness  of  the 
students  is  the  training  they  have  received  from  the  home  and 
schools.  As  mentioned  before,  the  Chinese  schools  have  placed 
more  emphasis  upon  moral  instruction  than  moral  training. 
This  also  is  true  with  their  home  education.  We  teach  the 
children  the  moral  precepts  without  insisting  upon  their  prac- 
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tice.  This  opens  again  the  question  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
"Can  morals  be  taught?"  In  the  light  of  the  principles  of 
educational  psychology,  we  feel  that  it  is  training,  not  instruc- 
tion, which  brings  the  desired  result  in  this  aspect  of  education. 
Most  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  have  never  been  trained 
along  the  line  of  right  conduct,  so  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
hope  that  the  schools  will  have  an  easy  task  in  maintaining 
discipline. 

Now  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  whole  situation  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  can  be  two  ways  to  handle  the  situation :  The 
first  is  to  take  strict  measures  against  any  violations  of  the 
school  regulations.  Pupils  who  show  any  disobedience  to  the 
school  authorities,  teachers  as  well  as  administrative  officers, 
should  be  severely  punished  or  expelled.  Any  leniency  in 
handling  the  situation  will  increase  the  tendency  of  insub- 
ordination already  prevalent  among  some  students.  The  sec- 
ond remedy  for  this  situation  is  to  put  the  administration  of 
schools  of  higher  grade  on  a  military  basis.  The  training  given 
by  the  American  academies  is  needed  by  all  our  young  people. 
The  moral  qualities  of  cleanliness,  courage,  obedience,  prompt- 
ness and  truthfulness  can  all  be  instilled  in  the  students  by 
military  training.  We  must  remember  that  our  first  duty  is 
to  train  good  citizens  for  the  Republic.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  such  an  aim  of  education  can  not  be  accom- 
plished without  adopting  such  measures. 

To  sum  up,  I  may  say  that  the  modern  education  in  China 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  problem  of  providing  educational 
facilities  for  a  population  of  400,000,000  and  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances  is  so  immense,  and  complicated  that 
it  can  not  be  solved  in  the  immediate  future.  In  many  respects 
the  results  of  our  effort  in  introducing  modern  education  have 
been  very  disappointing,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  all  our 
Chinese  educators  to  bear  in  mind  the  proverb,  "If  there  is 
a  will,  there  is  a  way." 


CHILDREN'S  FEARS 


By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D. 


Children  have  many  more  fears  than  adults,  and  these  fears 
are  much  more  insistent  and  terrible.  They  arise  largely  from 
the  weakness  of  the  child,  and  from  that  vague  emotional 
tendency  which  always  peoples  the  unknown  with  monsters. 
The  happiness  of  many  a  child  is  largely  wrecked  by  these 
fears,  and  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  mother  is  prevent- 
ing them  from  arising  in  the  first  place,  or  overcoming  them 
as  they  appear. 

It  may  be  said  that  fear  serves  a  useful  purpose,  in  keeping 
the  child  out  of  danger.  This  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  so, 
but  a  careful  examination  of  children's  fears  shows  that  they 
have  little  relationship  to  present  dangers,  and  are  adapted  to 
a  period  so  remote  in  human  history  that  they  have  little  to 
offer  under  present  conditions.  There  are  certain  wise  fears 
which  every  child  should  have.  He  should  be  afraid  of 
automobiles,  and  of  fire,  and  of  children's  diseases,  but  few 
children  fear  these.  He  may  learn  to  be  cautious  about  going 
across  the  street,  but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  fear 
of  bears,  or  lions,  or  the  dark,  that  haunt  his  sleepless  hours 
at  night. 

It  may  seem  to  many  that  courage  is  no  longer  a  funda- 
mental need,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  dangers  of  past  ages  in 
the  way  of  savage  animals  and  savage  man  have  been  con- 
quered and  life  has  been  made  more  and  more  safe.  How- 
ever, there  probably  never  was  an  occasion  since  the  world 
began  when  there  was  greater  demand  for  heroic  qualities 
than  in  the  World  War,  which  has  just  passed.  On  the  whole 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  life  will  physically  become 
more  and  more  safe  as  the  years  go  by.  This  will  not  mean, 
however,  that  there  is  much  less  need  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  which  find  their  physical  expression  in  feats  of  daring. 
Without  courage  no  man  is  willing  to  take  risks  in  business, 
or  to  undertake  anything  new.  He  does  not  dare  to  make 
investments ;  he  is  afraid  to  speak  out  for  the  right ;  he  never 
ventures  to  champion  a  new  cause,  or  fight  persistently  for 
a  principle.  The  conditions  of  courage  and  the  type  of  cour- 
age change  with  the  centuries,  but  that  fundamental  quality 
of  mind  is  no  less  necessary  now  than  formerly.  Without 
courage  no  one  has  self-confidence  or  poise,  or  aggressiveness. 
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It  is  quite  possible  for  one  to  have  daring  and  aggressiveness 
in  business  or  politics,  and  still  be  timid  in  a  physical  encounter, 
but  in  general  the  two  types  of  courage  go  together,  and 
without  this  quality  of  mind,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one 
to  be  successful  in  business  or  politics,  or  any  of  the  larger 
undertakings  of  the  present  which  involve  dealing  with  men, 
or  the  control  of  industry. 

The  Evils  of  Fear 

Fear  is  a  serious  evil.  The  child  who  is  constantly  afraid 
often  fails  to  grow  and  develop  as  he  should.  He  never 
has  complete  peace  of  mind,  his  sleep  is  often  troubled  by 
nightmares,  is  lighter  than  it  should  be,  and  is  often  disturbed. 
During  his  studies  also,  these  fears  lie  in  the  background  of 
his  mind,  and  prevent  full  devotion  to  work.  They  make 
spontaneous  play  almost  impossible.  Occurring  through  long 
periods,  they  often  result  in  neurasthenia  or  yet  more  funda- 
mental nervous  disorders. 

Worry  is  only  the  outward  expression  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  one's  self  or  of  fear  in  regard  to  the  future.  Complete 
courage  prevents  worry. 

The  Causes  of  Fear 

Experience:  The  common  belief  is  that  experience  is  the 
source  of  fear.  The  old  proverb  says :  "  The  burned  child 
dreads  the  fire."  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
child  who  has  been  burned  learns  to  be  careful  about  putting 
his  hand  into  the  fire,  but  he  has  no  fear  of  it  in  the  sense 
that  he  fears  the  boogies  which  haunt  the  dark  of  his  own 
room.  There  are  no  fears  of  importance  in  childhood  which 
grow  out  of  experience,  and  its  fears  have  almost  no  relation- 
ship to  actual  dangers. 

Instinct:  Most  fears  of  children  are  instinctive.  The  first 
fear  is  usually  that  of  being  left  alone.  The  child  realizes 
in  a  vague  way  his  helplessness,  and  that  his  very  life  is 
dependent  upon  the  adults  who  are  about  him.  Nature  has 
given  this  fear  to  all  her  little  children  in  order  that  they 
may  keep  close  to  the  mothers. 

All  fears  are  increased  by  solitude,  and  company  always 
adds  courage.  This  comes  to  us  from  our  gregarious  ances- 
tors, and  makes  us  feel  the  strength  of  the  herd  or  the  pack 
when  we  are  with  them,  while  we  have  only  our  own  strength 
to  depend  upon  when  we  are  alone.  Soldiers  will  charge 
across  an  open  field  in  a  body,  though  then  much  more  exposed 
to  gun  fire,  where  they  would  not  dare  to  go  alone. 
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The  fear  of  the  dark  is  an  almost  universal  fear,  although 
the  child  tucked  in  his  bed  at  night  is  almost  absolutely  safe ; 
far  safer  than  at  any  other  time,  and  is  only  threatened  by 
fire,  of  which  he  is  usually  not  afraid.  Many  say  that  this 
is  an  artificial  fear  which  has  been  given  the  child  through 
the  terrible  stories  which  have  been  told  him.  It  is  doubtless 
possible  to  bring  a  child  up  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not 
fear  the  dark.  Nevertheless,  it  only  takes  a  very  slight 
occasion  for  this  fear  to  appear,  thus  showing  a  natural  ten- 
dency. If  it  is  prevented,  it  must  be  by  the  use  of  much  cau- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  fear  is  obvious.  All  instincts 
develop  as  such  only  through  the  habits  and  daily  life  of  the 
race,  followed  through  generations  of  time,  consequently  all 
instincts  and  emotions  are  adapted  to  ages  long  back  in  racial 
history.  There  was  a  time  when  the  dark  held  all  the  monsters 
which  the  child's  imagination  yet  beholds,  when  the  lion  and 
the  tiger,  and  the  cave  bear,  and  yet  more  savage  man,  lay 
in  wait,  and  did  their  hunting  in  the  dark.  After  the  day  has 
gone,  and  the  darkness  comes  upon  us,  the  nervous  system 
still  vaguely  feels  their  dread. 

There  is  a  quality  in  the  imagination  which  causes  it  to 
conjure  up  all  sorts  of  strange  and  terrible  forms  in  those 
places  where  sense  does  not  deny  their  existence.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  unknown  world  that  surrounded  the  known  world 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  peopled  with  griffins  and  centaurs, 
dragons,  and  all  sorts  of  fabulous  monsters,  so  childhood 
quite  as  easily  peoples  the  darkness  of  its  own  chamber  with 
boogymen  and  other  monsters. 

All  fears  are  increased  by  the  dark,  and  tend  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  light,  which  is  true  not  only  in  the  physical,  but  also 
in  the  intellectual  sense.  The  secret  fear  which  the  child  keeps 
to  himself  is  much  more  terrible  than  any  fear  which  he  will 
confess.  The  mother  must  not  laugh,  but  lead  him  to  tell  her 
fully. 

Another  wellnigh  universal  fear  is  the  fear  of  snakes, 
though  probably  not  one  person  in  ten  in  America  has  ever 
seen  a  poisonous  snake  in  its  natural  habitat,  and  snake  bites 
do  not  cause  one  one-thousandth  of  one  per  cent  of  our  death 
rate.  There  was  a  time  when  the  great  tree  snakes  were 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  our  arboreal  ancestors,  and  in 
fact  almost  the  only  enemies  from  which  they  could  not  escape 
by  climbing  a  tree,  or  running  out  upon  a  branch.  Many  will 
remember  the  story  from  Kipling's  Jungle  Book  of  "  Kaa's 
Hunting "  also  of  Bimme,  the  bad  orang-outang  who  could 
be  conquered  only  when  his  keeper  hissed  like  a  snake,  when 
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he  cowered  in  his  cage  and  trembled  with  fear.  There  is 
apparently  no  explanation  of  our  fear  of  snakes  that  is  not 
older  than  human  history. 

The  fear  of  lightning  is  another  almost  universal  fear,  which 
is  scarcely  represented  in  our  mortality  lists.  It  is  not  a  great 
danger,  but  it  is  terrible  on  account  of  its  vividness  and  on 
account  of  the  earlier  association  with  the  belief  that  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  anger  of  God. 

Nurse  Girls  and  Parents:  While  the  great  majority  of  fears 
are  instinctive  and  the  tendency  to  them  is  always  present, 
the  occasion  of  their  appearance  is  usually  some  suggestion 
or  example  of  fear  from  nurse  girl  or  parent,  or  some  ter- 
rible story  is  told  to  the  child  where  the  details  are  made 
vivid  in  order  to  add  to  the  interest.  The  mind  of  childhood 
does  not  discriminate  in  regard  to  habitat.  It  does  not  realize 
that  tigers  are  found  only  in  Asia,  and  lions  in  Asia  and 
Africa;  that  wolves  and  bears  and  panthers  live  in  the  great 
woods  far  from  civilization,  and  they  are  feared  by  many 
small  children  in  any  wood  lot  through  which  they  may  go, 
and  it  seems  not  at  all  impossible  to  them  that  they  should 
be  hid  in  the  closet,  or  under  the  bed,  or  in  some  dark  corner. 

When  B.  was  three  years  old,  she  heard  a  large  man  snoring 
under  a  tree  on  Mt.  Lowe,  in  California.  She  said  to  her 
mother :  "  He  must  be  a  giant,  let's  go  to  the  hotel."  Her 
mother  said,  "  No,  he  is  only  snoring,"  but  she  said,  "  No 
giants  don't  snore,  they  roar  like  papa  does  when  we  play 
giant." 

Parents  often  have  little  idea  of  the  fears  which  torment 
the  lives  of  their  small  children.  This  is  an  important  reason 
for  maintaining  a  close  intimacy  with  them.  Last  night  I  was 
left  alone  with  my  small  girl  of  six.  We  read  a  few  stories 
and  played  one  or  two  games  and  had  a  long  talk.  She  finally 
said,  evidently  with  much  feeling:  "If  Mama  should  die, 
would  you  take  care  of  us?"  It  came  as  an  utter  surprise 
to  me,  but  I  realized  a  little  later  that  the  mother  of  their  little 
playmates  had  died  about  two  years  before,  and  evidently 
this  fear  had  been  in  her  mind  all  this  time.  I  remember 
very  well  in  my  own  childhood,  when  five  years  of  age,  one 
of  our  neighbors  committed  suicide,  and  I  was  tormented 
for  two  or  three  years  by  the  fear  that  my  father  might  do 
the  same,  and  was  always  in  terror  if  he  did  not  appear  at 
just  the  time  when  he  was  expected. 

A  little  later  she  wished  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  and  wanted 
me  to  go  with  her.  I  asked  her  why  she  wanted  me  to  go  and 
she  said  she  was  afraid  of  Indians. 
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When  it  came  bed  time,  it  developed  that  she  was  afraid 
of  "  booglers."  I  told  her  that  burglars  had  never  entered 
a  house  in  which  I  was,  during  my  lifetime,  and  that  if  they 
did  come,  they  would  not  touch  little  girls;  that  they  came 
only  for  money,  or  silver.     She  seemed  much  comforted. 

She  finally  said :  "  In  case  it  thunders,  the  bathroom  or 
the  kitchen  is  the  safest  place  isn't  it?  because  the  lightning 
isn't  so  apt  to  strike  you."  Here  were  four  fears,  all  of  an 
intense  nature,  of  three  of  which  I  had  been  entirely  unaware. 

Weakness:  Many  of  the  fears  of  childhood  arise  from  its 
helplessness,  its  inability  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  to  meet  with 
its  own  strength  the  dangers  of  which  it  hears.  If  the 
dangers  which  early  childhood  imagines  were  actually  present, 
there  would  be  every  cause  for  fear.  Anyone  given  to  intro- 
spection will  notice  how  his  own  courage  in  regard  to  the 
various  emergencies  of  life  rises  and  falls  with  his  physical 
vigor,  and  that  any  period  of  sickness  or  physical  exhaustion 
brings  on  a  whole  series  of  fears  which  have  not  been  felt 
before,  while  with  renewed  vigor  and  energy  all  fears  tend 
to  disappear.  Age  which  brings  again  the  helplessness  of 
childhood  brings  with  it  many  fears,  though  of  a  different 
sort,  not  fears  of  bears,  or  boogymen,  but  of  poverty,  or 
decrease  or  loss  of  some  cherished  possession.  Vigorous 
health  is  always  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  fear. 

Wrongdoing :  Many  of  the  fears  of  childhood  as  well  as  of 
adult  life  spring  from  wrongdoing.  The  child  does  some- 
thing which  he  has  been  forbidden  to  do,  or  which  he  knows 
is  wrong,  and  in  consequence  is  afraid  of  what  his  parents 
may  do,  or  that  God  will  punish  him.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  a  load  on  the  conscience  of  this  sort  leads  to  a  real 
nervous  breakdown  in  delicate  children,  and  here  we  see  the 
need  of  the  mother's  confessional,  at  which  the  child  may 
confess  his  sins,  and  be  given  absolution. 

Unpreparedness:  After  all,  courage  means  mostly  prepara- 
tion. None  of  us  care  to  encounter  an  opponent  by  whom 
we  are  sure  to  be  overcome,  to  try  our  strength  in  some  contest 
to  which  we  are  unequal.  The  child  who  has  learned  his 
lessons  is  not  afraid  of  the  examination,  but  the  child  who 
has  spent  his  time  in  playing  marbles  or  trading  jack  knives, 
may  regard  them  with  acute  dread.  The  strong  boy  is  not 
afraid  of  the  weak  one,  but  the  weak  boy  may  rightfully  be 
afraid  of  any  combat  with  a  boy  who  is  stronger  than  he.  We 
have  recently  had  an  example  of  this  principle  on  a  world 
scale,  where  Germany  had  built  up  her  preparedness  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  felt  able  to  fight  the  world,  and  was  not 
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afraid.  The  wise  policy  was  well  expressed  by  Roosevelt, 
"  to  speak  softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick."  It  is  worth  while 
to  be  strong  and  agile  even  though  we  do  not  wish  to  fight, 
for  the  security  and  peace  of  mind  which  it  gives,  for  the 
weakling  is  never  secure  from  tormentors,  and  the  only  way 
he  can  have  that  sort  of  reliance  and  confidence  that  every 
child  should  have  is  to  be  reasonably  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  The  child  who  is  able  to  swim  is  not  afraid  of  the 
water.  The  woodsman  is  not  afraid  of  the  woods,  the  lion 
tamer  does  not  dread  the  lion.  It  appears  that  when  put  to 
actual  test  many  of  the  desperadoes  of  our  own  West  have 
been  the  veriest  cowards.  They  were  able  to  pull  a  gun  and 
shoot  so  quickly  that  the  other  fellow  stood  no  chance.  It 
scarcely  required  any  courage  for  them  to  hold  up  the  coach, 
or  to  shoot  another  man  under  these  conditions.  The  dan- 
gers we  are  prepared  to  meet,  we  do  not  fear.  Fear  furnishes 
one  of  the  deepest  motives  for  eflfort.  The  progress  of  man 
and  of  the  individual  has  consisted  largely  in  the  successive 
conquest  of  his  fears. 

Courage  and  Sex:  Courage  and  sex  are  closely  associated. 
Where  our  domestic  animals  are  unsexed,  they  always  lose 
their  aggressiveness,  and  are  easily  mastered  by  those  that 
have  not  been  unsexed.  The  greatest  aggressiveness  of  the 
male  is  always  shown  in  the  mating  season,  and  courage, 
aggressiveness,  and  self-confidence  are  among  the  qualities 
which  we  always  speak  of  as  masculine. 

Girls  are  more  subject  to  fear  than  boys,  and  in  the  study 
of  G.  Stanley  Hall,  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chohogy,  Volume  8,  out  of  5,037  fears,  it  appears  that  the  boys 
studied  averaged  2.21  fears,  while  the  girls  averaged  3.55, 
and  that  the  girls  are  not  only  more  afraid  of  animals  and 
what  might  be  considered  as  real  dangers,  but  they  are  also 
more  afraid  of  death  and  of  the  end  of  the  world. 

Throughout  biological  history,  the  female  is  in  general 
somewhat  less  aggressive  and  pugnastic  than  the  male,  except 
at  those  times  when  she  must  defend  her  young,  when  as  ever, 
"  perfect  love  casts  out  fear."  Girls  are  shown  in  all  studies 
to  be  more  timid  than  boys.  Whether  or  not  this  is  an  un- 
changeable characteristic  we  cannot  tell,  but  if  so  it  is  prob- 
ably the  most  fundamental  psychological  distinction  between 
boys  and  girls,  and  is  the  primary  reason,  perhaps,  why 
women  have  never  succeeded  as  well  as  men  in  invention,  or 
business,  or  politics.  They  have  always  been  less  willing  to 
take  chances,  and  have  tended  to  be  conservative  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice.     How   far  this  has  been  the  result, 
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however,  of  their  more  secluded  lives,  and  how  far  it  is  an 
inherent  difference,  the  future  must  decide. 

Overcoming  Fear 

What  can  the  mother  do  to  prevent  fear  in  her  children,  or 
to  help  them  to  overcome  these  fears,  should  they  arise?  In 
this  as  in  all  other  things,  example  is  more  vital  than  precept, 
and  an  important  contribution  which  every  mother  should 
make  is  to  show  the  child  that  she  is  not  afraid.  She  should 
be  careful  about  suggesting  to  the  child  that  he  is  afraid,  for 
fear  like  all  other  emotions  is  very  subject  to  suggestion. 
She  should  say  "  Johnny  is  a  brave  boy,  I  know  he  is  not 
afraid  to  do  this."  If  this  is  repeated  often  enough,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  be  effective. 

If  the  child  is  nervous  and  timid,  the  mother  must  temper 
the  story  somewhat  to  the  child's  sensitiveness,  and  take  off 
a  little  from  the  terror  of  the  bears  and  wolves  and  the 
robbers  and  giants  who  infest  the  fairyland  of  childhood,  for 
she  must  remember  that  the  world  in  which  the  child  is  living 
is  much  more  this  world  of  fairy  tales  than  it  is  the  workaday 
world  of  hers. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  overcome  fear,  and  that  is  to  face 
it.  The  dangers  we  hide  from,  or  run  away  from,  become 
thereby  the  more  terrible,  and  also  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause there  is  an  instinctive  trait  in  the  whole  animal  world 
to  pursue  the  thing  which  runs  away,  to  stop  before  the  thing 
that  stands  still,  and  to  retire  before  the  thing  which  advances 
upon  us.  Our  running  increases  the  courage  of  our  opponent, 
and  decreases  our  own.  The  danger  that  we  face  always 
seems  much  less  terrible  than  it  did  when  we  tried  to  put  it 
out  of  our  minds.  It  is  said  that  the  women  who  looked  down 
on  the  battle  from  the  city  wall  were  always  much  more 
afraid,  and  suffered  more  than  their  sons  and  husbands  who 
were  fighting  on  the  plains  below.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
life  in  general.  When  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  combat, 
we  forget  the  danger,  and  in  many  experiences  of  life  where 
immediate  action  is  required,  we  do  not  realize  the  danger 
until  after  it  is  passed.  There  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
this  principle  in  the  recent  novel  of  H.  G.  Wells,  "  The  Re- 
search Magnificent."  Benham  is  afraid  of  the  bull,  and  on 
this  account  he  determines  to  cross  the  field  in  which  the 
bull  is,  and  all  through  life  he  makes  it  his  guiding  principle 
that  he  will  face  each  danger,  will  do  the  thing  he  fears  to 
do,  and  as  soon  as  this  impulse  is  acted  upon,  the  fear  and 
the  danger  largely  disappear. 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  children  are  not 
frightened  or  given  conceptions  which  are  a  little  too  terrible 
for  their  nervous  organization,  but  when  fear  has  once  come 
to  the  child's  mind,  the  only  successful  way  of  dealing  with 
it,  is  to  face  the  fear.  Take  the  child  by  the  hand  and  lead 
him  into  the  dark  corner  where  he  thinks  the  bear  or  Indian 
is  hiding,  and  show  him  that  it  is  not  there. 

Developing  Courage 
Courage  has  developed  in  the  race  through  the  long  struggle 
for  survival.  During  most  of  his  time  upon  the  earth,  man's 
life  has  been  in  jeopardy  every  day,  and  ofttimes  many  times 
a  day,  and  practically  all  individuals  met  with  a  violent  end. 
So  the  great  school  of  courage  is  to-day  a  no  less  personal 
contest  which  finds  expression  in  rivalry  and  fighting,  but 
most  perfectly,  perhaps,  in  our  great  team  games.  Baseball 
and  football  ofiFer  almost  identically  the  same  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  the  presence 
of  an  emergency,  which  life  has  called  for  in  the  history  of 
the  race. 


DEFECTIVE  NUTRITION  AND  PHYSICAL 
RETARDATION* 


By  John  C.  Gebhart 


The  past  three  or  four  years  have  witnessed  a  growing 
interest  in  nutrition  of  children  and  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
factor  of  weight  and  height  in  relation  to  good  nutrition  and 
sound  health.  Throughout  the  country  nutrition  classes  and 
other  methods  of  dealing  intensively  with  defective  nutrition 
are  multiplying  rapidly. 

The  society  which  I  represent,  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  has,  in  a  sense,  been 
a  pioneer  in  this  field.  As  early  as  1907  its  Committee  on 
the  Welfare  of  School  Children  made  an  intensive  study  of 
defective  nutrition  the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
the  Quarterly  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  June, 
1907.  A  few  years  later  the  Association  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  developing  a  school  lunch  system  for  New  York 
City  as  one  contribution  toward  the  problem  of  defective 
nutrition.  In  1916  it  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Manny  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  problem.  Mr. 
Manny's  work  did  much  to  bring  the  problem  to  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  people  and  to  impress  them  with  its  serious- 
ness. He  also  thoroughly  canvassed  the  literature  in  this 
field  and  made  it  available  to  workers  throughout  the  country. 
The  Association  was  responsible  for  interesting  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, Bowling  Green  Neighborhood  Association  and  others 
in  establishing  nutrition  clinics  in  this  city.  Since  1917  it 
has  been  engaged  in  very  intensive  nutrition  work  as  a  part 
of  its  intensive  child  health  program  which  it  is  carrying  out 
in  a  congested  district  of  40,000  population. 

Stimulated  by  what  private  organizations  were  doing  in  the 
field  of  defective  nutrition,  the  Board  of  Education  of  this 
city  last  year  purchased  a  hundred  scales  for  the  regular  weigh- 
ing of  school  children.  The  Child  Health  Organization  reports 
that  largely  as  a  result  of  its  propaganda  one-fifth  of  the 
schools  of  the  country  are  now  provided  with  scales. 

Commendable  as  all  of  this  work  is  we  find  it  accompanied 
by  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what  is  the  normal  rate 

*  Paper  read  before  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  New  York, 
Feb.  28,  1921. 
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of  growth  for  children,  of  the  relation  of  height  and  weight 
to  nutrition  and  of  accurate  methods  of  periodical  measure- 
ments of  growth. 

Two  height  and  weight  standards  are  most  commonly  used. 
The  Holt-Burk-Boas  standard  is  a  combination  of  the  averages 
of  a  series  of  measurements  by  Holt  of  children  from  birth 
to  53^  years  at  intervals  of  three  months  with  the  averages 
of  measurements  compiled  by  Burk  and  Boas  for  children 
from  5}^  to  I7y2  years  of  age  at  intervals  of  one  year.  Based 
on  the  average  yearly  increment  of  children  over  5^,  Manny 
has  worked  out  interpolations  of  3  month  intervals.  The  A.  I. 
C.  P.  is  using  the  Holt-Burk-Boas  table  with  Manny's  inter- 
polations. The  other  standard  most  commonly  used  is  that 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  which  gives  an  array 
of  weights  for  each  age  placed  opposite  heights  ranging  con- 
secutively from  39  to  72  inches. 

Still  another  norm  has  been  prepared  by  B.  T.  Baldwin  based 
on  measurements  of  approximately  1,500  boys  and  2,500  girls 
from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  are  not  generally 
used  because  the  children  were  measured  without  clothes  and 
are  of  a  selected  group  composed  entirely  of  private  school 
children.  The  Baldwin  table  is,  therefore,  of  little  use  as  a 
standard  for  observing  public  school  children  drawn  from  the 
general  population  and  among  whom  nude  measurements  are 
seldom  practicable. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  various  modifications  of  the 
Holt-Burk-Boas  norms  with  the  Wood's  norms  reveals  dis- 
crepancies of  from  one  half  to  six  pounds.  For  those  who 
expect  to  find  an  infallible  normal  weight  for  any  child  these 
discrepancies  have  been  most  troublesome.  The  extreme  con- 
venience of  the  arrangement  of  the  Wood's  tables  has  led 
many,  including  the  National  Child  Health  Organization  and 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  to  accept  them  and  to  urge 
their  adoption  throughout  the  country.  The  A.  I.  C.  P.  has 
thus  far  been  disinclined  to  accept  the  Wood's  figures  because 
we  have  never  been  able  either  by  consulting  the  original  publi- 
cation or  by  private  correspondence  to  discover  on  what  data 
they  are  based  or  how  they  have  been  computed.  The  A.  I. 
C.  P.  has  continued  to  use  the  Burk-Boas  figures  because  they 
are  based  on  the  largest  number  of  typical  American  children 
that  has  as  yet  been  observed,  because  the  original  data  has 
been  frankly  discussed  by  the  authors  in  many  publications,  and 
because  they  have  been  compiled  by  recognized  experts  in  the 
field  of  anthropometry. 

Since  height  is  usually  regarded  as  less  influenced  by  nutri- 
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tion  than  heredity  and  other  factors  the  universal  practice  is 
to  take  the  average  weight  for  height  as  the  normal.  Those 
of  us  who  use  the  Holt-Burk-Boas  standards  arrange  the  nor- 
mal weights  opposite  the  normal  heights  for  the  same  ages. 
To  determine  the  normal  weight  of  a  given  child  we  read  off 
the  weight  opposite  the  given  height  regardless  of  age.  The 
expected  gain,  however,  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age gain  for  a  child  of  his  age.  Those  who  use  the  Wood's 
tables  read  off  the  weight  to  the  right  of  the  given  height  and 
below  the  given  age.  The  expected  monthly  gains  for  various 
ages  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  They  are  about  the 
same  as  those  indicated  by  Burk  and  Boas.  Unfortunately  no 
measurements  are  given  for  children  under  5  which  bars  out 
most  pre-school  children. 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  the  methods  commonly  used  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  danger  of  assuming  that  the  average  height 
and  weight  of  a  large  number  of  children  is  the  normal  weight 
for  any  particular  child  under  consideration.  This  is  the 
mistake  which  many  lay  workers  and  even  physicians  are 
making  every  day.  In  relating  the  height  or  weight  of  any 
individual  to  a  general  norm  or  average  certain  fundamentals 
of  statistical  method  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  First, 
the  individual  must  belong  to  a  racial,  social  and  economic 
group  comparable  with  that  from  which  the  averages  are 
drawn.  It  is,  of  course,  wrong  to  expect  a  child  of  Italian 
parents  to  conform  with  a  standard  made  up  of  northern  races, 
e.  g.,  English,  German,  Scandanavian,  Scotch  and  Irish.  It  is 
contended,  however,  that  in  taking  the  normal  weight  for 
height  the  racial  factor  is  fairly  well  compensated  for  in  that 
height  is  less  affected  by  nutrition  and  more  by  heredity  than 
is  weight.  It  is  likely  that  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
subject  will  show  that  height  is  more  affected  by  poor  nutrition 
then  many  have  supposed  and  that  the  racial  factor  is  not 
therefore  fully  allowed  for  in  taking  weight  for  height  rather 
than  age.     I  shall  speak  more  fully  of  the  racial  factor  later. 

Moreover,  those  who  expect  an  individual  to  conform  ex- 
actly to  the  average  forget  that  variation  plays  an  enormous 
role  in  all  natural  phenomena.  There  are  normal  variations 
both  above  and  below  the  average  or  mean.  A  child  may  be 
either  above  or  below  the  average  height  or  weight  and  be  a 
perfectly  normal,  healthy  specimen.  How  much  variation 
is  permissible  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  data. 

This  fact  is  recognized  by  those  who  maintain,  for  example, 
that  only  those  who  are  7%  or  more  underweight  for  height 
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are  undernourished.  Emerson  and  Manny  in  a  recent  article 
state  that  clinical  evidence  shows  that  a  child  less  than  7% 
below  the  average  or  20%  above  the  average  weight  for  height 
is  within  the  zone  of  those  of  normal  nutrition.  While  this 
is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  variation  we  need  to  know 
of  what  this  clinical  evidence  consists  before  accepting  such 
an  arbitrary  adjustment  of  the  variation  factor. 

In  1897  Boas  pointed  out  that  an  average  based  on  the 
measurement  of  entirely  different  sets  of  children  at  various 
ages  involves  a  favorable  selection  of  children  at  the  higher 
ages  since  the  younger  age  groups  obviously  contain  many 
individuals  who  will  die  before  they  reach  the  older  ages. 
The  average  for  the  younger  ages  are  depressed  therefore  by 
the  inclusion  of  many  of  the  physically  "  unfit."  This  can 
only  be  overcome  by  repeated  measurement  of  the  same  chil- 
dren throughout  the  entire  period  of  childhood.  The  averages 
of  Baldwin  previously  referred  to  were  compiled  by  this 
method.  The  number  measured,  however,  is  too  small  to  give 
us  a  satisfactory  norm  and  is  confined  to  a  group  living  under 
very  favorable  social  and  economic  conditions.  Emerson  and 
Manny  recognize  this  difficulty  and  attempt  to  compensate  for 
it  by  setting  the  Burk-Boas  figures  ahead  a  half  year.  Thus 
a  child  of  seven  would  be  expected  to  attain  the  weight  of  an 
eight-year-old  child  according  to  the  Burk-Boas  table.  Again 
there  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  involved  but  the  adjust- 
ment is  entirely  arbitrary. 

After  determining  whether  the  child  is  above  or  below  weight 
for  height  it  is  still  necessary  to  determine  the  expected  rate 
of  gain  for  a  given  period.  Since  the  age-weight  factor  has 
been  disregarded  in  determining  the  normal  weight  for  the 
child  an  attempt  is  made  to  allow  for  the  age  factor  by  com- 
puting the  expected  gain  on  the  basis  of  age.  For  example, 
the  girl  whose  measurements  are  recorded  in  the  accompanying 
chart  was  12  years  old.  She  was  56%  inches  tall  while  the 
normal  height  for  that  age  is  55^  inches.  She  was  thus  1% 
inches  over-height.  Her  normal  weight  for  her  height  is  81.2 
pounds  while  her  actual  weight  is  63>4  pounds.  She  is,  there- 
fore, 17.7  pounds  or  22%  underweight  for  her  height.  A 
girl  of  12  should  gain  about  10  pounds  in  a  year.  In  7  months 
she  should  gain  about  6  pounds.  In  this  period  during  which 
she  was  under  care  she  actually  gained  15.5  pounds.  She 
therefore  made  a  gain  of  221%  of  the  normal  or  121%  in 
excess- of  the  normal.  But  following  the  growth  of  this  child 
beyond  the  period  indicated  in  this  chart  we  find  that  at  the 
end  of  14  months  she  had  gained  4>4  inches  in  height.     In 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  gained  16>^  pounds  and  was 
overweight  for  her  age  she  still  was  16%  underweight  for  her 
height.  At  this  point,  however,  she  was  brought  to  our  diag- 
nostic clinic  for  examination  and  Dr.  Schroeder  diagnosed  her 
nutrition  as  normal  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  still  much 
underweight  for  her  height.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  girl 
was  more  than  3%  over-height  for  her  age  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  is  an  Italian  and  that  the  Burk-Boas  norms  are 
generally  too  high  to  be  applied  to  Italian  children.     It  will 
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also  be  observed  that  she  was  in  the  period  of  rapid  growth 
for  girls  which  falls  in  the  years  between  11  and  13.  I  have 
given  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  how  our  present  methods 
of  observing  the  growth  of  individuals  falls  down.  If  time 
permitted  I  could  also  give  cases  of  children  who  were  much 
under-height  but  whose  gains  according  to  this  standard  had 
been  most  satisfactory  and  yet  they  gave  every  physical  evi- 
dence of  being  undernourished. 

The  problem  of  computing  the  expected  gain  for  relatively 
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short  periods  (3  months  or  less)  is  still  further  complicated 
by  the  factors  of  seasonal  variation  and  of  the  change  in  weight 
of  clothing  with  seasons.  Early  studies  have  indicated  that 
the  highest  rate  of  growth  falls  in  the  period  from  May  to 
the  middle  of  December  and  that  during  the  winter  months 
there  are  comparatively  slight  gains  and  in  the  spring  months 
practically  no  gains.  Porter  in  1920  compiled  the  gains  of 
1,226  boys  in  Boston  public  schools  in  monthly  intervals  for 
10  years.  His  results  indicate  that  the  greatest  gain  takes 
place  from  June  to  December.  The  gain  during  this  period  is 
about  3  times  as  great  as  the  gain  during  the  balance  of  the  year 
which  includes  the  late  winter  and  spring  months.  Porter's 
results  would  have  been  much  more  convincing,  however,  if 
the  measurements  had  been  made  without  clothes,  for,  obvi- 
ously, the  period  of  greatest  gain  is  also  the  period  during 
which  heavier  clothing  is  worn.  The  weights,  however,  were 
taken  with  indoor  clothing  only  and  the  change  of  weight  in 
such  clothing  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  seasonal  varia- 
tion which  Porter  finds.  Unless  gains  are  recorded  for  a 
full  year  it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  seasonal 
variation. 

Such  difficulties  as  this,  met  with  in  our  daily  work,  led 
us  to  become  sceptical  of  the  height  and  weight  standard 
as  the  sole  index  of  nutrition.  Our  procedure  now,  while 
still  observing  carefully  gains  in  height  and  weight,  is  to  look 
more  and  more  to  the  physician's  diagnosis  to  determine 
whether  the  child  is  undernourished.  All  children  are  first 
examined  by  the  physician  for  all  physical  defects.  His  diag- 
nosis of  defective  nutrition  is  based  upon  underweight  for 
height;  under-height  for  age;  color  of  mucous  membrane; 
general  musculature,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  Those  diagnosed  as  undernourished  are  kept 
under  the  observation  of  the  nurses  and  dietitians  for  about 
3  months.  Those  who  do  not  make  satisfactory  gains  are 
brought  back  for  further  diagnosis  and  study.  Those  who 
are  apparently  doing  well  are  still  kept  under  observation  but 
receive  less  intensive  care.  In  this  way  we  shall  keep  all  cases 
under  observation  for  about  a  year. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  defective  nutrition 
and  physical  retardation  are  two  diflferent  things,  although 
closely  associated.  Defective  nutrition  and  the  many  diseases 
which  are  encountered  in  childhood  are  a  frequent  cause  of 
retardation.  The  child's  nutrition  can  be  improved  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  by  good  food,  country  outings,  adequate 
periods  of  rest  and  play  and  the  observation  of  general  hygienic 
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rules.  The  child's  retardation  which  may  be  the  result  of  a 
long  period  of  undernourishment  responds  much  more  slowly 
and  probably  in  most  cases  is  never  entirely  made  up.  While 
it  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  well  trained  physician  to  diagnose 
defective  nutrition  and  to  note  improvement,  retardation  can 
be  only  determined,  if  at  all,  by  repeated  measurements  of 
the  same  individual  for  a  long  period  and  these  measurements 
must  be  carefully  checked  with  the  normal  measurements  of 
the  social  and  economic  group  to  which  the  child  belongs. 

The  danger  of  presenting  a  curve  of  normal  growth  for  a 
large  number  of  children  is  that  it  implies  a  uniformity  of 
the  rate  of  growth  which  seldom  exists.  Analysis  of  a  large 
number  of  individual  curves  of  growth  shows  that  children  of 
normal  or  accelerated  growth  enter  their  period  of  rapid 
growth  earlier  than  those  of  retarded  growth.  This  has  been 
shown  not  only  for  height  and  weight  but  for  lung  capacity, 
pubertal  development  and  even  mental  development.  So  clear 
is  this  tendency  that  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  we  must  speak 
of  children  in  terms  of  physiological  and  not  chronological  age. 
In  other  words,  the  physically  retarded  child  is  in  every  respect, 
except  chronologically,  a  younger  child  than  an  accelerated 
child  of  the  same  age.  There  are  also  important  differences 
between  boys  and  girls  in  the  rate  of  physical  development. 
Boys  exceed  girls  in  height  and  weight  up  to  about  10  years 
of  age  when  girls  overtake  and  surpass  them;  later  the  boys 
again  overtake  the  girls  and  surpass  them.  Boas  has  shown 
that  girls  are  from  a  half  to  two  years  ahead  of  boys  in  the 
ossification  of  the  carpal  bones  and  in  the  eruption  of  teeth. 

It  is  obvious  from  such  considerations  that  there  are  im- 
portant variations  both  with  respect  to  age  and  sex  for  dif- 
ferent physiological  phenomena.  Boas  has  worked  out  the 
mean  square  variability  with  respect  to  chronological  age  as 
follows : 

This  table  strikingly  demonstrates  that  variability  of  physio- 
logical phenomena  increases  steadily  with  chronological  age. 

In  view  of  the  complexities  of  determining  retardation  we 
are  convinced  that  we  need  a  new  set  of  standards  applicable 
to  the  children  with  whom  we  are  dealing.  The  anomaly  of 
comparing  the  rate  of  growth  of  children  of  southern  Italian 
stock  with  the  northern  races  which  make  up  the  Holt-Burk- 
Boas  norms  is  obvious.  The  first  step  is  to  devise  a  norm 
made  up  from  a  group  racially  and  socially  comparable  to  the 
one  with  which  we  are  dealing.  We  have  already  weighed 
and  measured  more  than  three  thousand  children  and  are 
adding  to  this  number  at  the  rate  of  from  150  to  175  children 
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Age  Observations  Variability 

0.0     Pregnancy ±0.04 

0.6    First  incisors ±0.21 

1.6    First  molars ±0.31 

4.2    Ossification  of  scaphoid  bone,  girls ±  1.4 

4.2  "  "  trapezoid  bone,  girls ±  1.2 

5.8  "  "  scaphoid  bone,  boys ±  1.1 

6.2  "  "  trapezoid  bone,  boys ±  1.3 

7 . 0    Inner  permanent  incisors,  girls, ±  1.6 

7 . 5     Inner  permanent  incisors,  boys ±1.4 

8 . 9  Outer  permanent  incisors,  girls ±  2.1 

9.0  Bicuspids,  girls ±  2.8 

9 . 5  Outer  permanent  incisors,  boys ±  2.1 

9.8  Bicuspids,  boys ±  1.6 

11 . 2  Permanent  canines,  boys ±  1.4 

11 .3  Permanent  canines,  girls ±  1.0 

12 . 7  Beginning  of  pubescence,  boys ±  1.6 

12.8  Second  molars,  girls ±  1.6 

13.2  Second  molars,  boys ±  2.0 

14 . 6    Completed  pubescence,  boys ±  1.1 

14.9  Puberty,  girls ±2.0 

19.3  Wisdom  teeth,  boys ±2.1 

22.0  Wisdom  teeth,  girls ±1.8 

35.0  Preauricular  wrinkles ±6.6 

36.5  Hair  on  tragus ±  8.3 

44.5  Menopause ±  5.3 

62 . 5  Death  due  to  arterial  diseases,  men ±13 . 2 

each  month.  With  these  data  we  ought  to  be  able  to  devise 
norms  and  to  compute  variations  and  correlations  which 
would  give  us  a  fair  standard  for  assessing  the  retardation  and 
acceleration  of  the  children  of  this  group. 

The  heredity  problem,  always  a  difficult  one,  is  partially 
solved  by  confining  our  measurements  to  children  of  one  race. 
But  within  any  racial  group  there  are  divergent  heredity  types. 
We  shall  probably  be  able  to  check  up  on  this  to  some  extent 
by  securing  the  heights  and  weights  of  many  of  the  parents. 
We  may  thus  be  able  to  work  out  some  correlation  between 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  children  with  the  growth  attained 
by  their  parents. 

Dr.  Boas  has  been  good  enough  to  interest  himself  in  our 
problem  and  has  consented  to  supervise  the  collection  of  the 
data  and  the  necessary  computations.  First  we  shall  need  to 
find  the  mean  height  and  weight  of  the  children  according  to 
age  and  sex  and  thus  provide  a  satisfactory  general  norm. 
Besides  this  we  shall  probably  need  to  compute  the  variability 
both  with  respect  to  height  and  weight  for  boys  and  girls  for 
each  age.  On  the  basis  of  such  computations  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  work  out  a  correlation  of  weight  and  height  for 
age  which  would  enable  us  to  substitute  a  scientific  and  reli- 
able procedure  for  what  must  now  be  largely  guess-work. 
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These  steps  seem  to  us  fundamental.  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  indices  of  physiological  development  which 
if  carefully  observed  and  tabulated  would  make  our  procedure 
even  more  certain.  As  I  have  already  indicated  such  phe- 
nomena as  the  eruption  of  teeth,  the  advent  of  puberty  and 
the  ossification  of  the  epiphyses  are  important  milestones  of 
retardation  and  acceleration.  With  respect  to  the  eruption 
of  teeth,  particularly  permanent  teeth,  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  collect  reliable  data.  In  this  district  we  are  conducting 
a  school  dental  program  which  provides  for  the  cleaning, 
filling  and  extraction  of  the  teeth  and  the  charting  of  the  mouth 
of  all  of  the  children  in  the  first  five  grades  of  school.  From 
this  data  we  should  be  able  to  correlate  this  important  devel- 
opment with  height  and  weight.  From  the  doctor's  physical 
examination  we  might  also  be  able  to  collect  significant  data 
regarding  pubertal  development.  The  expense  involved  in 
providing  the  X-ray  or  fluoroscope  makes  the  recording  of 
data  as  to  ossification  much  less  practicable  but  not  altogether 
impossible. 

The  relation  of  physiological  to  mental  development  is  as 
yet  a  virgin  field.  Such  observations  as  have  been  made  have 
been  based  on  school  grade  or  marks  or  on  the  general  im- 
pression of  the  teacher  as  to  the  child's  mentality.  What  we 
need  is  a  survey  of  a  group  of  children  by  approved  psycho- 
logical tests  to  determine  exactly  the  child's  mentality.  There 
is  reason  for  believing  that  the  backwardness  and  dullness  of 
many  children  is  really  a  manifestation  of  physical  retarda- 
tion. If  the  causes  for  their  retardation  can  be  removed, 
many  of  these  children  will  respond  by  accelerated  mental  as 
well  as  physical  development. 

Such  a  procedure  if  successfully  worked  out  for  Italian 
children  would  prove  of  great  value  to  nutrition  workers 
throughout  the  country.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
norms  and  correlations  derived  for  this  group  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  every  group  but  that  a  clear-cut  procedure  as  to 
what  data  are  needed  and  how  they  are  to  be  handled  for 
deahng  effectively  with  retardation  here,  would  clear  the  way 
for  a  greatly  improved  technic  throughout  the  country.  We 
are,  therefore,  desirous  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  all  scientific  men  whose  opinion  in  this  field  is  essen- 
tial, the  anthropologist,  the  anthropometrist,  the  statistician, 
the  physician,  and  the  educator. 


INTELLIGENCE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


By  Garry  C.  Myers 


In  the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  mental  hygiene 
organizations  there  are  some  obvious  difficulties  which  have 
confronted  most  of  their  efforts  up  to  the  present  time.  With 
few  exceptions  there  has  been  an  emphasis  on  individual  testing 
and  the  individuals  tested  have  been  those  who  as  a  rule 
have  been  brought  before  the  clinicians  because  those  individ- 
uals did  not  fit  properly  into  the  school  program,  because  they 
gave  trouble  at  home  or  because  they  did  not  properly  fit  within 
their  social  environment.  These  clinicians  have  been  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  after  diagnosing  these  cases,  by  removing 
remedial  physical  difficulties  when  present,  and  in  advising 
or  directing  the  education  of  these  children.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, among  these  children  have  been  found  those  who 
are  especially  bright;  but  because  of  this  method  of  selecting 
the  cases  to  be  tested  the  exceptionally  bright  children  who 
have  thus  far  received  examination  have  been  very  few  in 
number. 

It  would  seem  that  the  real  opportunity  for  the  most  effectual 
work  in  mental  hygiene  would  be  the  making  of  a  complete 
survey  of  whole  cities  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
army  intelligence  surveys.  By  this  method  one  of  the  sev- 
eral well  established  group  intelligence  tests  would  be  given 
to  all  children  and  those  children  rating  below  a  certain  mini- 
mal point  would  be  given  an  individual  examination.  Like- 
wise of  course  all  other  children  whose  conduct  seems  to 
warrant  more  elaborate  testing  would  be  examined.  By  this 
method  there  could  be  made  a  registry  of  all  cases  within 
a  given  city  that  needed  special  care  within  the  school  or 
were  objects  of  institutional  care.  This  of  course  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  In  time,  then,  for 
all  the  people  of  a  given  community  there  would  have  been 
placed  a  record  of  their  intelligence  rating  which  would  be 
of  valuable  service  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  relief  work, 
as  well  as  in  all  industrial  and  business  organizations.  In- 
deed the  intelligence  ratings  of  men  and  women  applying  for 
marriage  licenses  would  be  a  matter  of  record  whereby  there 
could  be  an  effectual  control  for  the  elimination  of  the  propa- 
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gation  of  the  feeble  minded.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
intelligence  examination  would  be  given  just  prior  to  the  appli- 
cation for  a  marriage  license  but  the  whole  scheme  would 
provide  that  the  intelligence  rating  of  this  or  that  individual 
would  be  on  file  by  the  state  or  local  authorities  which  would 
be  taken  when  those   individuals   entered  the  public   school. 

Just  how  would  this  scheme  work  out?  In  the  first  place 
there  would  be  a  complete  intelligence  survey  which  could  be 
done  within  a  very  few  days  by  the  school  authorities,  of  all 
the  children  of  a  public  school  system.  Those  children  ranking 
low  in  this  group  survey  would  be  given  an  individual  test 
by  expert  psychologists  wherever  possible.  Then  the  school 
would  be  reclassified  on  the  basis  of  this  intelligence  rating. 
For  example,  supposing  the  number  of  children  for  each  of 
four  classes  of  grade  one  was  determined  to  be  about  25 ;  then 
those  25  children  with  the  highest  intelligence  rating  would 
be  placed  in  the  bright  class,  those  25  with  the  lowest  rating 
in  the  dullest  class  and  the  other  children  in  classes  propor- 
tional. It  should  be  noted  that  instead  of  the  raw  scores 
the  most  reliable  rankings  would  be  on  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gence quotients,  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  raw  scores  divided 
by  the  chronological  age  of  each  child.  Once  the  school  were 
thus  classified  within  each  grade  those  children  who  pro- 
gressed more  slowly  or  more  rapidly  than  their  grade  would 
indicate  would  receive  special  examination  and  special  obser- 
vation. Once  the  entire  school  system  were  thus  established 
only  those  children  entering  school  would  need  to  be  tested. 
Therefore  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  people  within  a  given 
community  would  have  registered  an  intelligence  rating  of 
them. 

Of  course  this  scheme  presumes  a  nation  wide  system  of 
such  classification  and  intelligence  ratings,  if  it  is  to  be  so 
perfect  as  eventually  to  include  all  the  individuals  of  a  given 
community.  Needless  to  say  such  an  ideal  will  undoubtedly 
be  reached  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

Now  the  practical  advantages  in  terms  of  mental  hygiene. 
This  scheme  of  classifying  the  learner  on  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gence has  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  writer  as  Director 
of  Education  at  the  Recruit  Educational  Center,  Camp  Upton, 
N.  Y.  There,  to  the  most  casual  observer,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  intelligence  tests  do  pick  out  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  learn.  A  complete  statistical  study  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  system  is  being  worked  out,  in  the  absence  of  which 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  intelligence  tests  do  prophesy  learn- 
ing ability  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  precision.     Because  of 
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this  relatively  accurate  classification  on  the  basis  of  learning 
capacity  the  effect  on  all  learners  concerned  is  obviously  very 
salutary.  In  the  first  place  the  bright  men  are  given  a  chance 
not  only  to  advance  more  rapidly  but  to  learn  much  more. 
Thrown  in  among  men  of  like  ability  they  are  stimulated  to 
do  their  best  and  they  do  not  have  the  inducement  to  develop 
habits  of  laziness  and  indifference  which  bright  learners  often 
do  develop  in  the  traditional  class.  Many  a  child  with  real 
genius  has  not  shown  progress  as  a  pupil  in  school  and  many 
a  child  has  failed  even  to  keep  up  in  his  class  chiefly  because 
he  had  so  much  capacity  that  the  smallness  of  the  task  in  his 
class  and  the  monotony  of  the  program  which  did  not  make 
demands  on  his  mental  storehouse  often  led  that  child  to  lose 
respect  not  only  for  the  learners  in  his  class  of  inferior  ability 
but  for  the  task  which  these  learners  had  before  them.  Con- 
sequently such  bright  children  have  developed  a  real  dislike 
for  school  and  have  either  quit  school  early  or  have  been  the 
objects  of  trouble  and  discipline  and  of  worry  for  their  parents 
and  teachers.  When  one  reads  the  biographies  of  great  men 
one  does  not  always  find  a  manifestation  of  intelligence  in 
terms  of  school  progress  of  such  men  during  childhood.  On 
the  other  hand  if  such  children  would  have  been  given,  on  their 
first  day  of  school,  an  intelligence  test  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  their  genius  would  have  been  recognised  and  that  their 
teachers  would  have  found  ways  to  make  their  school  more 
attractive.  Perhaps,  then,  the  greatest  contribution  by  the 
method  of  classifying  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  is  to  the 
bright  child,  the  children  of  the  upper  5  or  8  per  cent  on 
the  score  of  intelligence,  from  whom  come  the  leaders  of  the 
community. 

Then  there  is  to  be  considered  the  child  of  average  intelli- 
gence who,  to  keep  up  with  the  brightest  children,  must  strive 
too  hard  and  must  often  lose  courage  in  the  struggle.  Among 
these  average  children  there  are  many  very  industrious  ones 
who  are  stimulated  by  their  zealous  parents,  friends  or  teach- 
ers frequently  to  overwork  in  attempting  to  stand  high  in 
their  class  and  to  rival  other  children  with  native  capacities 
far  above  their  own.  In  the  absence  of  a  rating  of  these 
children,  and  by  the  old  traditional  method  of  classification, 
the  teacher  and  parents  of  such  unfortunate  children  take  it 
for  granted  that  such  children  must  have  high  native  capacities 
chiefly  because  they  wish  them  to  have  such  capacities.  Such 
children  thus  not  properly  known  by  the  teacher  and  the  par- 
ents become  often  nervous  wrecks  and  break  down.  No  doubt 
the   large   number   of   nervous   children   whose   ill   health   is 
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attributed  to  the  strenuous  program  of  the  school  would  never 
fall  victims  to  such  ills  were  they  put  with  other  children  of 
similar  capacities ;  certainly  the  number  of  such  ills  would  be 
reduced.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  things  that  one  can  observe 
is  to  see  children  overzealous  about  their  school  standing.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  children,  who  by  the  traditional 
method  of  classification  are  not  worked  up  nearly  to  their 
capacity  and  who  merely  waste  their  time  because  their  genius 
is  not  found,  nor  are  they  confronted  with  school  tasks  com- 
mensurate with  their  capacities. 

Furthermore,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  very  low  child, 
intellectually.  This  child  in  the  regular  class  of  his  grade 
can  not  keep  up.  He  becomes  discouraged.  When  promotion 
time  comes  he  is  left  behind;  at  the  next  promotion  maybe, 
he  is  left  again,  or  pushed  on  with  the  hope  that  he  may  get 
something  in  a  new  environment.  Thus  in  the  traditional 
school  system,  except  in  a  few  schools  where  these  low  grade 
children  are  segregated  for  special  instruction,  the  teacher 
must  expend  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  looking  after  these  un- 
fortunates. They,  furthermore,  break  down  the  morale  of 
the  class  and  the  teacher.  They  rob  the  children  with  better 
capacities  of  the  time  which  they  ought  to  have  from  the 
teacher  and  are  a  constant  worry  to  the  teacher;  consequently 
the  teacher's  efficiency  is  impaired,  the  morale  of  the  class 
is  lowered  and  the  whole  class  efficiency  must  sufifer  loss. 

Of  course  the  writer  does  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  there  are  just  three  types  of  children.  These  terms  are 
used  merely  in  a  relatively  rough  way.  On  the  other  hand  the 
writer  believes,  as  plenty  of  available  data  indicate,  that  there 
is  a  wide  and  rather  gradual  distribution  of  intelligence,  and 
that  so  far  as  possible  in  the  school  within  a  given  grade  chil- 
dren should  be  classified  so  that  those  relatively  of  the  same  in- 
telligence rating  should  be  placed  together.  He  believes  fur- 
thermore that  in  any  such  class  there  will  always  be  wide 
diflferences  and  that  there  will  be  relatively  bright  and  rela- 
tively dull  children  within  any  class,  that  is,  relative  in  term 
of  the  individuals  in  that  class. 

To  reiterate,  classification  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  in  its 
immediate  effect  upon  school  children  will  mean  a  higher 
mental  efficiency  for  all  children  than  can  be  produced  by  the 
traditional  method.  It  will  mean  especially  a  more  rapid 
development  of  the  brighter  children.  It  will  mean  that  chil- 
dren of  all  grades  of  intelligence  will  be  happier,  that  there 
will  be  fewer  worries  by  the  teacher,  parent  and  child,  and 
that  especially  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  chil- 
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dren  who  become  nervous  because  of  their  anxieties  about  their 
school  progress.  In  the  larger  field  it  eventually  will  furnish 
the  state  and  local  authorities  with  data  whereby  they  can 
produce  a  higher  social  efficiency  by  furthering  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  community,  by  control  of  marriages  and 
by  furnishing  of  means  whereby  the  lowest  scale  of  intelligence 
will  discontinue  to  multiply.  It  will  furnish  data  to  aid  in  all 
workg  of  relief,  in  work  of  poUcing  and  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  In  short,  such  a  scheme  should  contribute  mightily 
toward  the  mental  health  and  wealth  of  the  community. 


STAMMERING  STUDIES 


By  Ernest  Tompkins 


The  recent  appearance,  under  the  name  of  one  of  our  great 
universities,  of  a  study  of  stammering  which  is  wholly  errone- 
ous in  its  fundamental  conclusion,  suggests  an  appreciation  of 
a  preceding  study  which  is  unique  for  the  great  proportion 
of  truth  which  it  developed.  This  creditable  study  is  John 
Madison  Fletcher's  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Stuttering  " 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  April,  1914, 
Volume  XXV,  No.  2. 

Since  practically  all  of  bur  knowledge  comes  from  a  slow 
and  laborious  process  of  subordinating  the  error  to  the  truth, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  condemn  the  error  but  also  to  sup- 
port the  truth.  There  are  many  other  reasons  why  an  appre- 
ciation should  be  written.  The  general  prevalence  of  the  error 
causes  cruel  and  extensive  suffering;  careless  and  illogical 
contributions  which  contribute  to  that  suffering  should  be 
discouraged;  and  careful  and  beneficial  work  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Fletcher's  Study  a  completely  satis- 
factory (and,  therefore,  necessarily  acceptable)  view  of  stam- 
mering has  been  developed;  so  we  have  a  standard  by  which 
to  judge  Fletcher's  conclusions.  In  order  to  facilitate  com- 
prehension of  the  merit  of  many  of  those  conclusions,  they 
will  be  quoted  and  then  compared  with  what  is  now  reliably 
known  of  the  disorder. 

The  logical,  and  almost  necessary,  preliminary  to  a  study 
of  any  subject  is  the  reading  of  its  literature.  In  the  case  of 
stammering  that  preliminary  necessitates  the  wading  through 
of  a  mass  of  dreary  speculation  and  unwarranted  conclusions 
which  generally  mislead  even  a  cautious  reader.  One  may 
peruse  an  ostensibly  original  discussion  and  be  comparatively 
sure  that  he  will  find  incorporated  in  it  some  of  the  classic 
myths  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Fletcher  showed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  true  investigator  in  appraising  those  old  views 
at  their  worth.  Illustrations  of  this  will  be  given  farther  on 
in  the  discussion. 

In  order  to  understand  Fletcher's  clear  vision  it  will  be  well 
to  outline  the  view  of  stammering  which  has  been  developed 
since  he  made  his  study.    The  disorder  is  frightened  interfer- 
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ence  with  normal  speech ;  and  it  constitutes  a  complex,  self- 
intensifying  habit,  namely  a  mental  habit  of  entertaining  fear 
of  speech  difficulty,  which  prompts  a  muscular  habit  of  making 
misdirected,  obstructive  efforts  to  avoid  that  imaginary  diffi- 
culty, and  which  in  turn  intensifies  the  fear.  In  short,  the 
stammerer  has  no  real  speech  difficulty :  he  obstructs  his  speech 
by  his  panicky  efforts  to  avoid  an  imaginary  difficulty. 

Autonmtic  and  Conscious  Speech.  Fletcher  says :  Stam- 
mering ("  stuttering,"  used  by  Fletcher,  is  not  the  correct  term 
for  the  disorder)  ..."  seems  to  take  place  more  readily 
in  those  organs  whose  functioning  is  too  complex  to  admit  of 
direct  representation  in  consciousness"  (p.  237). 

Comment.  This  shows  accord  with  the  view  reached,  evi- 
dently independently,  by  Dr.  Liebmann  that  stammering  is  con- 
scious interference  with  automatic  speech.  Although  other  in- 
vestigators than  these  had  noted  that  speech  is  not  wholly  a 
consciously  directed  action,  Liebmann  seems  to  be  the  first  to 
recognize  that  normal  speech  is  so  thoroughly  automatic  that  a 
conscious  speech  effort,  especially  about  the  time  of  speech 
acquisition,  is  likely  to  conflict  with  it  owing  to  lack  of  con- 
scious knowledge  of  how  we  speak.  And  Fletcher  shows  some 
comprehension  of  that.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  speech  is 
gradually  acquired  by  conscious  trials,  which  develop  into  auto- 
matic actions  which  proceed  merely  with  the  volition  to  speak. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  these  automatic  actions  become  so 
secure  that  they  are  not  readily  upset;  consequently  stammer- 
ing develops  in  advanced  life  only  under  severe  inducing 
causes.  But  during  the  period  of  a  few  years  after  speech 
acquisition,  an  attempt  to  talk  under  conscious  direction,  espe- 
cially a  frightened  attempt,  results  in  a  conflict  between  auto- 
matic speech  and  the  misdirected  conscious  effort,  and  this 
conflict  is  the  stammering  spasm.  So  Fletcher  progressed 
far  toward  a  great  discovery  which  most  of  the  investigators 
since  then  have  been  unable  to  grasp,  even  when  it  has  been 
clearly  explained  to  them. 

Inducing  Cause.  Fletcher  tells  of  a  man  whose  utterance 
of  the  word  "  preliminary  "  was  interfered  with  by  a  dental 
harness  which  he  was  wearing.  He  was  embarrassed  by  the 
interference,  has  since  feared  that  word  and  stammered  on  it. 
Fletcher  then  says,  "  The  genesis  of  stammering  through  imi- 
tation, may,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principle"  (p.  231). 

Comment.  Although,  two  years  after  this  opinion  was 
printed,  Dr.  Makuen  wrote,  "  The  problem  of  finding  a  causal 
factor  which  is  common  to  all  stammerers     .      .      .     remains 
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unsolved,"  we  have  here  the  perception  that  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption to  speech  is  an  inducing  cause  in  the  particular  case 
cited,  and  the  opinion  that  such  is  the  principle  involved  in 
the  cases  arising  from  imitation.  This  really  constitutes  an 
undeveloped  discovery  of  the  common  causal  factor;  for  if 
Fletcher  had  proceeded  to  prove  his  opinion  in  its  application 
to  the  cases  arising  from  imitation  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  noticed  that  the  principle  extends  to  all  cases. 

Continuing  Cause.  Fletcher  quotes  Makuen,  "  Many  per- 
sons stammer  under  certain  conditions,  largely  because  they 
think  they  will.  All  their  past  experiences  with  speech  have 
combined  to  confirm  in  them  the  thought  and  it  soon  becomes 
a  sort  of  fixed  idea,"  and  confirms  this  by  the  observations, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  presence  of  certain  states 
of  mind  is  a  constant  attendant  if  not  an  antecedent  of  stam- 
mering. The  writer's  opinion  is  that  these  are  antecedent  and 
causal,  (p.  229),  and  ".  .  .  .  the  factors  that  determine 
the  difficulty  in  all  cases"  (consonants,  vowels,  etc.),  "seem 
to  be  not  the  nature  of  the  sounds  themselves  but  the  mental 
experiences  undergone  by  the  stammerer  in  his  attempts  at 
pronouncing  them,"  (p.  221). 

Comment.  The  fear  of  speech  difficulty  is  the  continuing 
cause  of  stammering,  so  these  three  observations  are  correct. 
It  is  true  that  the  stammerer  entertains  the  idea  that  certain 
sounds  are  difficult  for  him,  and  thereafter  they  appear  to  be 
so,  for  the  thought  of  difficulty  prompts  the  misdirected  effort 
which  makes  the  difficulty;  but  he  disproves  that  the  difficulty 
is  in  the  sound  itself,  for  he  will  struggle  desperately  to  say 
"  Yes,"  and,  after  producing  nothing  but  struggles  will  give 
up  in  disgust,  remarking  with  perfect  fluency,  "  Damn  it ;  I 
can't  say  '  Yes.'  "  Even  when  he  is  saying  it  he  thinks  he  can 
not  say  it.  What  could  be  more  evident  than  that  it  is  the 
effort — not  the  word — which  is  the  difficulty? 

Again,  Fletcher  says,  "One  of  the  subjects,  W.  N.,  acquired 
a  persistent  tendency  to  stammer  in  pronouncing  a  particular 
word  in  consequence  of  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  give  a 
number  while  going  through  his  regular  test  in  counting  from 
one  to  twenty.  To  instruct  him  to  be  on  his  guard  when  he 
came  to  that  number  seemed  each  time  to  furnish  a  positive 
suggestion  to  stammer"  (p.  244). 

Comment.  Here  again  we  have  the  memory  of  a  failure 
causing  renewed  failure.  Yet  it  is  the  universal  custom  in  the 
attempts  to  cure  the  stammerer  to  attract  his  attention  to  his 
difficulty,  and  thereby  to  intensify  it  ultimately.  The  teacher 
observes  the  patient  to  find  out  what  sounds  he  fears  or  asks 
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him  what  sounds  he  fears,  and  then  drills  him  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  those  sounds,  thereby  bringing  them  still  more 
forcibly  to  mind  and  encouraging  still  more  forcible  effort  to 
say  them,  and  consequently  still  more  abject  failure.  But  the 
practice  is  so  profitable  on  account  of  the  temporary  relief 
afforded,  that  no  amount  of  exposure  of  the  injuriousness  of 
it  seems  sufficient  to  stop  it. 

Misdirected  Efforts.  Fletcher :  "  The  writer  has  observed 
acts  of  .  .  .  opening  the  mouth,  .  .  .  pressing  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  pressing  the  lips  against 
the  teeth,  and  pressing  the  lips  together"  (p.  224). 

Comment.  Fletcher  here  describes  some  of  the  misdirected 
efforts  which  block  normal  speech  and  produce  the  paroxysm. 
Let  any  one  try  to  talk  while  pressing  the  lips  together,  and 
he  will  find  himself  to  all  appearances  stammering.  He 
lacks  only  the  fear  which  would  make  him  a  real  stammerer. 
If  the  experiment  is  tried  by  a  child  whose  speech  is  not 
firmly  fixed  the  fear  will  develop  and  the  case  will  become 
a  genuine  case  of  stammering  arising  from  imitation.  Fletcher 
seems  not  to  have  observed  the  obstructive  effect  of  these 
misdirected  efforts,  but  he  certainly  observed  the  efforts. 

Nervousness.  Fletcher  says,  "  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  general  the  permanent  condition  of  nervousness  that 
is  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  stammering  should  be  re- 
garded as  effect  rather  than  cause  "  (p.  248). 

Comment.  Here  again  Fletcher's  observations  prevailed 
over  the  almost  universal  opinion  that  the  stammerer  is  con- 
stitutionally neurotic.  The  disorder — rather,  the  humiliating 
attention  which  it  attracts — is  a  constant  irritation,  and  it  is 
perfectly  natural  for  a  human  being  to  become  nervous  under 
constant,  humiliating  irritation. 

Absence  of  Stammering  in  Concert  Reading.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  stammering  disappears  during  concert  read- 
ing or  reciting ;  but  Fletcher's  instrumental  demonstration  that 
the  disorder  is  allayed  in  two  stammerers  when  they  read 
together  is  as  pleasing  for  the  originality  of  the  experiment  as 
it  is  for  the  results.  These  results,  however,  are  what  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  disorder  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Stammering  is  allayed  when  the  fear  of  speech  difficulty  is 
subdued.  During  the  reading  of  a  stammerer  in  concert 
with  a  fluent  person,  the  stammerer  fears  no  difficulty,  for 
he  knows  that  the  continued  reading  of  the  fluent  person  will 
distract  attention  from  himself.  Similarly,  when  two  stam- 
merers are  reading  together,  each  one  evidently  composes 
himself  with  the  assurance  that  neither  will  have  difficulty 
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at  the  same  time ;  and,  each  being  composed,  makes  no  con- 
vulsive effort  to  avoid  stammering,  and  consequently  does  not 
stammer. 

Now  that  we  have  by  comparison  both  elucidated  the  rational 
views  of  stammering  and  also  shown  Fletcher's  more  or  less 
complete  grasp  of  those  views,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note 
how  many  of  the  generally  accepted  errors  he  declined  to 
endorse. 

Heredity.  There  are  few  writers  on  the  subject  who  do 
not  endorse  the  heredity  of  stammering.  Either  they  present 
one  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  heredity  or  blindly  accept  those 
which  have  been  presented  by  others.  Fletcher  takes  them 
for  what  they  are  worth.  He  says,  "  The  facts  so  far  known 
seem  only  to  warrant  opinions  rather  than  definite  conclusions 
regarding  the  inheritance  of  the  defect;  and  the  opinions 
differ  "  (p.  247.)  Indeed,  the  facts  which  have  developed  since 
those  words  were  printed  indicate  not  only  that  stammering 
is  not  inherited  but  also  that  it  can  not  be.  For  instance,  the 
period  of  freedom  from  stammering  during  speech  acquisition 
would  dissipate  any  idea  of  speech  difficulty,  even  if  such  an 
idea  were  inherited.  In  interesting  contrast  to  Fletcher's  im- 
partiality in  his  work  is  the  action  of  that  more  or  less  well- 
known  authority,  who  when  he  heard  of  this  bar  to  the 
inheritance  of  stammering — of  which  he  was  a  prominent 
advocate — revised  some  previously  published  histories  which 
he  had  given  as  showing  the  appearance  of  the  disorder  after 
speech  acquisition  and  made  them  show  appearance  of  the 
disorder  with  the  beginning  of  speech !  That  was  certainly 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

Psychoses.  From  the  earliest  history  of  the  disorder  right  up 
to  the  present  day  the  stammerer  has  never  been  free  from  the 
charge — often  delicately  veiled — that  he  is  mentally  deficient. 
This  cruel  slander  runs  all  through  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  nearly  as  rife  to-day  as  it  was  when  the  dense 
ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  race  was  some  justification 
for  it.  The  allegation — there  has  never  been  a  proof — of 
mental  deficiency  ranges  from  a  definite  lesion  to  an  illogical 
idea.  The  stammerers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Fletcher 
for  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  these  two  statements  which 
deserve  to  become  classic,  "  The  subjects  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished physically  from  other  people  "  (p.  203),  and  "their 
thought  processes  are  logical"  (p.  203). 

Structural  Defects.  Malformation  theories  are  numerous. 
One  day  on  the  train  I  was  discussing  stammering  with  a 
physician  whom  I  happened  to  engage  in  conversation,  and. 
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although  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  disorder,  he  insisted 
vehemently  that  by  all  rules  of  neurology  there  had  to  be  a 
defective  nerve;  and  not  long  after  that  I  met  on  the  same 
train  another  physician  who  had  renounced  regular  practice 
for  Chiropractic,  and  he  told  me  very  positively  that  stammer- 
ing is  caused  by  constriction  of  a  nerve  or  nerves  in  the  region 
of  the  neck  and  that  he  has  cured  it  by  relieving  the  con- 
striction. But  Fletcher  says,  and  says  truly,  "  The  causation 
of  stammering  by  imitation  also  seems  out  of  accord  with  the 
structural  explanation  of  the  defect"  (p.  247).  If  the  mere 
imitation  of  dialect  would  damage  a  nerve  or  dislocate  one's 
neck,  why  is  stammering  the  only  dialect  which  produces  those 
disastrous  results?  And  why,  oh  why,  can  only  one  investi- 
gator in  a  hundred  see  that  a  disorder  which  is  contracted  by 
casual  indulgence  in  a  particular  manner  of  talking  can  not 
be  due  to  a  structural  defect?  And  yet  our  great  institutions 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  are  grinding  out  this  in- 
excusable ignorance. 

Tics.  Fletcher  made  short  work  of  the  tic  theory.  Enough 
said. 

Breath.  The  stammerer's  manner  of  breathing  is  a  hack- 
neyed subject  for  discussion.  One  celebrated  authority  is  on 
record  to  the  effect  that  the  stammerer  never  takes  a  full 
breath ;  and  most  authorities  insist  that  he  is  more  or  less 
advanced  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Fletcher  says,  "  Ten 
Gate  .  .  .  found  that  the  stammerer  is  not  below  the 
normal  in  chest  expansion  .  .  .  and  his  lung  capacity  is 
not  below  the  average  "  (p.  207.)  Certainly.  Once  speech  is 
acquired  there  is  only  one  requirement  for  the  origin  of  stam- 
mering, and  that  requirement  is  a  temporary  interruption  suf- 
ficient to  induce  a  conscious  speech  effort.  The  imputation 
to  the  stammerer  of  ".  .  .  adenoids,  tonsils,  nasal  in- 
tumescence, enuresis  nocturna,  general  hypertonia  with  bad 
bodily  carriage  (winging  scapulae,  relaxation  of  abdomen,  great 
lombar  incurve),  shallow  upper  chest,  traces  of  past  rachitis, 
large  eating,  palpable  lymphatic  glands,  bronchitis,  various 
forms  of  habit  spasm,  cardiac  leaks  and  irregularities,  certain 
stigmata;  less  frequently,  epileptiform  attacks,  mental  or  moral 
insufficiency;  and,  constantly,  evidence  of  large  thymus  or 
block  in  that  area,"  all  these  constitute  merely  an  effort  to 
account  for  a  misunderstood  disorder.  If  this  effort  is  scien- 
tific— and  its  author  solemnly  avers  that  it  is — then  Fletcher's 
effort,  which  is  as  far  superior  to  it  as  the  heavens  to  the 
earth,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  scientific  procedure. 

Fletcher  observes  further  in  regard  to  breathing,  "  Breath- 
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ing  abnormalities  seem  to  tend  toward  becoming  stereotyped 
in  certain  forms  for  individual  stammerers.  These  individual 
peculiarities  are  numerous  and  varied  in  character.  They 
often  appear  as  temporarily  adopted  expedients  to  help  out 
in  the  beginning  of  speech,  just  as  the  stammerer  will  often 
be  found  to  start  himself  speaking  by  uttering  a  vowel  sound 
like  '  ah  '.  Breathing  peculiarities  of  this  kind  are  too  numer- 
ous and  varied  to  admit  of  classification"  (p.  217).  This  is 
a  good  description  of  the  facts. 

Aphasm.  Fletcher  properly  discarded  aphasia  as  a  cause 
of  stammering,  giving  it  no  consideration.  His  wisdom  in  this 
is  singular  in  view  of  the  present  constantly  recurring  endorse- 
ment of  the  totally  erroneous  Bluemel  theory  and  other  theories 
of  the  aphasia  class.  No  lesion  has  ever  been  connected  with 
stammering  and  many  manifestations  of  the  disorder  indicate 
that  it  can  not  be  due  to  a  lesion.  The  changes  from  obstruc- 
tion to  fluency  are  often  instantaneous — altogether  too  rapid 
to  be  the  effects  of  a  lesion. 

Psychoanalysis.  Fletcher  saw  the  fallacy  of  the  psycho- 
analytic method  as  applied  to  stammering,  and  again  in  this 
he  was  ahead  of  both  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  and  the 
present  time ;  for  the  following  which  it  had  then  has  rapidly 
extended  since,  so  that  now  even  in  our  public  schools,  which 
should  be  kept  clear  of  mistakes,  the  searches  for  the  stam- 
merers' complexes  accompany  the  inculcation  of  articulator^ 
and  breathing  exercises.  Perhaps  we  should  find  some  con- 
solation in  this,  for  of  the  two,  the  exercises  are  positively 
injurious,  whereas  the  psychoanalysis  is  merely  ineffective;  sa 
the  combination  of  the  two  makes  the  results  average  not  so 
bad  as  formerly,  and  we  should  be  thankful  for  small  bless- 
ings. In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  a  quota- 
tion from  Laubi  which  Fletcher  gives,  "  For  instance,  if  stam- 
mering should  arise  in  a  child  as  a  result  of  being  bitten  by  a 
dog  named  Schnauz,  the  emotional  complex  will  be  connected 
with  the  memory  of  that  name ;  and  the  child  thereafter  will 
probably  be  found  to  stammer  on  all  sch  sounds.  "  Notice  the 
positive  statement  that  the  complex  will  be  connected  with 
the  memory  of  that  name,  and  then  the  qualified  statement  that 
probably  the  child  will  be  found  to  stammer  on  the  sch  sounds ; 
both  of  which  are  typical  of  psychoanalytic  reasoning.  It  was 
comparatively  safe  to  make  the  positive  statement  that  the 
complex  would  be  connected  with  the  memory  of  the  name,  for 
who  would  gainsay  it?  or  who  could  gainsay  it  sufficiently  to 
counteract  the  numbers  of  persons  who  allege  it?  As  to  the 
child's  stammering  on  all  sch  sounds,  disproof  of  that  might 
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be  adduced,  so  the  qualification  "  probable  "  was  advisable  in 
that  connection.  But  why  did  not  Laubi  first  verify  this  alle- 
gation of  stammering  on  the  sch  sounds,  and  then  make  his 
statements  as  a  matter  of  experience?  That  is  the  scientific 
method,  and  the  method  which  reliable  investigators  must  go 
to  the  pains  to  follow.  We  do  not  find  Fletcher  indulging  in 
such  unscientific  speculation. 

Let  us  analyze  Laubi's  flight  of  fancy.  In  the  first  place 
the  emotional  complex  in  the  stammerer  is  a  fiction.  He  has 
an  emotion,  but  it  is  not  a  complex.  It  is  a  fear,  perfectly 
justified,  and  therefore  perfectly  logical.  It  is  not  even  the 
"  fixed  idea  "  of  those  who  are  not  amenable  to  reason.  His 
speech  has  been  obstructed,  he  has  been  subjected  to  humilia- 
tion because  of  the  obstruction,  and  in  order  to  avoid  repetition 
of  the  humiliation  he  makes  a  determined  eft'ort  to  speak  the 
sound  with  which  the  obstruction  was  connected,  and  by  that 
eflFort  he  causes  the  very  obstruction  which  he  meant  to  obviate. 
The  whole  procedure  is  eminently  logical.  And  here  we  come 
to  the  alleged  "  fixed  idea."  If  circumstances  are  favorable 
during  the  utterance  of  a  word  which  is  feared,  then  that  utter- 
ance is  fluent,  and  a  few  successive  favorable  experiences  will 
convince  the  stammerer  that  the  word  which  he  formerly 
feared  is  really  easy,  and  he  will  then  use  it  until  it  is  meta- 
phorically threadbare.  Where  is  the  "  fixed  idea  "  now  ?  In 
fact,  the  stammerer  does  not  entertain  "  fixed  ideas."  The 
imputation  of  them  to  him  is  only  the  veiled  insanity  charge 
cropping  up  again.  And  here  we  come  once  more  to  Fletcher's 
clear  vision.  He  says,  "A  study  of  such  lists  "  (difficult  con- 
sonants) "and  several  attempts  to  secure  them  from  stam- 
merers have  led  the  writer  to  conclude  that  they  are  not  the 
same  for  all  stammerers,  and  tJmt  they  do  not  remam  constant 
for  the  individual  stammerer"  (p.  221).  Before  we  go 
farther  in  this  analysis  we  may  well  ask,  where  is  the  libido 
on  which  Freud  bases  his  cult?  What  is  there  pleasurable 
in  being  bitten  by  a  dog?  or,  what  is  there  shameful  in  it, 
that  it  should  be  relegated  to  sub-consciousness  for  fear  of  the 
light  of  day,  there  to  ferment  a  distemper?  So  far,  we  have 
shown  that  the  stammerer's  emotion  is  not  a  complex,  but  a 
simple  fear ;  and  that  instead  of  constantly  fearing  a  particular 
sound  he  may  come  to  love  sounds  which  he  once  feared. 

Laubi's  allegation  that  the  child's  stammering  will  always 
refer  to  the  inducing  cause  is  of  importance,  for  it  follows  a 
line  of  reason  which  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  popular.  Here  are 
samples : — a  case  of  stammering  arises  from  aphasia,  therefore 
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Stammering  is  a  variety  of  aphasia;  a  case  of  stammering 
arises  from  nervous  prostration,  therefore  stammering  is  a 
form  of  nervousness  .  Let  us  turn  from  this  guessing  to  that 
superb  statement  of  Dr.  Bryant's,  "  In  fact  the  cause  or  causes 
may  have  long  since  passed  away  but  the  effects  remain  as 
more  or  less  of  a  mental  or  physical  habit  or  both."  With 
this  fine  generalization  for  our  guide  let  us  consider  the  sub- 
ject. In  those  rare  cases  in  which  a  person  has  experienced 
difficulty  with  one  sound  and  has  subsequently  stammered  on 
that  sound  only,  Laubi  would  find  some  justification  for  his 
view  that  all  the  difficulty  has  an  evident  connection  with  the 
original  difficulty ;  but  such  cases  are  only  of  academic  impor- 
tance. Even  if  the  feared  word  was  a  commonly  used  word 
the  social  and  economic  deprivation  consequent  on  stammering 
on  only  one  word  would  be  negligible.  But  that  stammerer 
would  probably  be  able  to  find  an  unfeared  synonym  for  the 
difficult  word,  and  then  he  would  for  all  practical  purposes 
pass  out  of  the  classification  of  stammerer,  for  he  would  no 
longer  be  heard  to  stammer  and  he  would  not  seek  treat- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  even 
those  such  as  the  one  cited  by  Rudolf  Denhardt,  in  which  the 
difficulty  arose  through  doubt  about  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word  beginning  with  "  p  "  in  a  passage  which  a  school  pupil 
was  reading  aloud,  the  doubt  extends  to  other  than  the  original 
difficult  sound ;  and  thereafter  the  doubt  does  not  indicate 
connection  with  the  original  doubt,  but  shifts  and  changes 
according  to  subsequent  experiences,  generally  having  its 
marked  connection  with  the  most  subsequent  experiences. 
This  obsolescence  of  the  original  experience  and  experiences, 
and  predominance  of  the  recent  experiences  is  seen  in  the 
principle  of  recovery,  namely  the  predominance  of  the  effect 
of  fluent  speech  over  the  effect  of  impeded  speech.  To  un- 
derstand this,  grasp  the  fact  that  the  stammerer's  speech,  being 
impeded  only  when  he  interferes  with  it,  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  fluent.  He  has  routine  duties  which  dispel  his  fear 
of  difficulty,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  fear  he  is  fluent.  Now, 
let  him  decline  to  speak  during  those  periods  when  the  fear 
is  on  him,  and  the  result  will  be  that  what  speaking  he  does 
is  all  fluent.  His  speech  experience  then  will  consist  of  suc- 
cesses entirely.  These  successes  gradually  build  up  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  speak,  and  after  a  long  time — in  a  confirmed 
case — the  fear  disappears.  Then  the  impediment  disappears, 
for  in  the  absence  of  the  fear,  no  misdirected  effort  is  made, 
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and  automatic  speech  flows  unimpeded.  In  short,  Laubi's 
fancy  is  nothing  more  than  a  fancy;  and  in  general  the  appli- 
cation of  Freudianism  to  stammering  is  not  only  discreditable 
to  psychology  and  medicine,  but  it  is  also  a  gross  injustice 
to  those  long-suffering  stammerers  whom  it  purports  to  benefit 
but  does  not.  Would  that  the  whole  field  could  detect  the 
fallacy  of  it  as  Fletcher  did. 

Conclusion.  As  far  as  I  know,  Fletcher's  Study,  for  all- 
around  excellence,  excels  any  contribution  on  the  subject  of 
stammering  which  preceded  it,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 


GESTURE,  MIMESIS,  TYPES  OF  TEMPERAMENT, 
AND  MOVIE  PEDAGOGY 


By  G.  Stanley  Hall 


These  subjects  have  in  recent  years  come  into  great  promi- 
nence and  are  more  or  less  connected.  We  have  always  rea- 
lized that  the  unconscious  had  a  form  of  expression  more 
primitive  and  fundamental  than  language,  and  this  interest  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  and  developed  by  the  movies,  which 
have  shown  how  almost  every  type  of  character,  emotion, 
and  incident  can  be  dramatically  presented  without  the  aid  of 
speech.  The  movie  manager  is  particularly  interested  in  phy- 
sical types,  and  his  success  very  largely  depends  upon  his 
being  able  to  find,  as  he  is  seeking  to  do  in  every  walk  and 
condition  of  life,  individuals  whose  form  and  features  are 
expressive.  When  superposed  upon  these  gifts  of  nature  he 
also  finds  a  liveliness  of  disposition  which  readily  expresses 
itself  in  attitude,  postures,  manual  gestures,  facial  expressive- 
ness, and  flexibility  of  mood,  he  is  most  fortunate.  The  habit- 
ual use  of  speech  as  the  medium  of  all  kinds  of  communication 
has  tended  to  make  us  forget  this  "  language  before  language," 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  has  been  neglected,  not  merely  in  prep- 
aration for  the  stage  but  in  the  field  of  general  education.  We 
are  all  betraying  ourselves  and  revealing  more  than  we  mean 
or  want  to  by  our  instinctive  and  automatic  responses  to  im- 
pressions, and  intuitive  people  always  read  in  their  own  rela- 
tions to  other  people  far  more  than  the  latter  intend  to  express. 
Speech  tends,  in  this  country  perhaps  more  than  anywhere 
else,  to  become  monotonous  and  inexpressive  of  its  emotional 
accompaniment,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  would  not 
only  greatly  enrich  social  intercourse  but  would  make  directly 
for  honesty.  It  is  far  harder  to  lie  by  saying  No  with  every 
kind  of  intense  negative  expression  of  gesture,  face,  and  vocal 
emphasis  than  merely  to  pronounce  the  word  "  no  "  in  a  dull 
unemphatic  way. 

The  following  thus  is  a  plea  for  enriching  social  intercourse 
and  the  herd  instinct  generally  by  cultivating  mobility  of  fea- 
tures, limbs,  stresses  and  inflections,  with  a  view  to  making 
life  not  only  more  expressive  but  more  sincere  and  interesting. 
These  arts  have  had  wonderful  forms  of  expression  in  the 
past  but  are  now  almost  lost,  and  the  life  of  gregarious  man 
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has  been  seriously  impoverished  thereby.  When  movie  actors 
are  told,  often  at  the  most  critical  point  of  the  story,  to  "  regis- 
ter "  fear,  love,  resignation,  anger,  etc.,  they  have  at  present 
no  recourse  save  only  their  own  ingenuity,  and  the  discerning 
spectator  too  often  pronounces  their  effort  sadly  ineffective 
because  their  repertory  of  resources  is  so  wretchedly  poor, 
being  limited  to  a  very  few  and  highly  conventionalized  forms. 
Of  course  genius  always  finds  or  makes  a  way,  but  genius 
is  as  rare  in  this  field  as  in  any  other.  How  the  discriminating 
spectator  is  thrilled,  e.  g.,  by  a  really  new  dance,  with  original 
features,  which  does  not  depend  on  or  lapse  to  mere  athletic- 
ism or  acrobatics  but  shows  a  true  artistic  spirit  and  flash  of 
originality !  Still  more  is  he  stirred  by  expressions  of  grief 
which  do  not  depend  on  sprayed-on  tears  and  a  face  turned 
away  or  hidden  because  the  actor  is  inadequate  to  do  justice 
to  the  emotion,  or  to  portray  real  psychic  anguish.  Here 
much,  of  course,  lies  beyond  the  present  reach  of  any  art  that 
can  be  taught,  but  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  claim  that 
every  actor  for  the  cinematoscope  should  be  more  or  less 
familiar  with  and  practised  in  the  vast  repertories  of  sign  lan- 
guage in  its  broadest  sense  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past.  The  following  paper  attempts  to  make  a  beginning, 
confessedly  very  feeble  and  inadequate,  to  supply  this  culture 
defect.    We  begin  with  gesture. 

Gestures  are  movements  addressed  to  the  eye  with  the  pur- 
pose of  communication.  They  constitute  sign  language,  and 
sematology  is  the  systematic  knowledge  we  have  of  them. 
They  are  written  in  the  air  and,  despite  many  attempts,  have 
had  as  yet  no  adequate  notation ;  and  until  the  kinetoscope  they 
could  not  be  recorded,  for  verbal  descriptions  of  them  are  cum- 
bersome, partial,  and  often  ambiguous.  Loss  of  the  power 
to  understand  them,  asemia,  is  almost  as  basal  as  apraxia,  and 
involves  more  fundamental  neuropsychic  lesion  than  do  the 
aphasias.  They  may  be  limited  to  the  face  or  hand  or  even 
to  parts  of  them,  or  may  involve  nearly  all  the  voluntary 
muscles.  Gestures  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  because  the 
population  has  been  sparse.  There  were  sixty-five  radically 
different  linguistic  stocks  unintelligible  to  each  other,  and  inter- 
tribal must  constantly  supplement  in-tribal  communication. 
Hunting,  too,  favors  silence  and  signs.^  On  the  prairies  and 
on   the   west   coast,   where   languages   are   most   diverse,   the 

1  See  the  voluminous  and  copiously  illustrated  collection  of  these  in 
Garrick  Mallery's  "  Sign  Language  of  the  North  American  Indians." 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1879-80,  pp.  269-550. 
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Chinook  jargon  arose,  as  did  pigeon  English  in  China.  Such 
mongrel  species  of  language  need  to  be  supplemented  by  florid 
gesticulation.  Among  the  Cistercian  monks  with  their  vow 
of  silence  a  highly  arbitrary  and  artificial  system  was  evolved. 
Deaf  mutes,  too,  not  only  tend  to  develop  signs,  but  learn  them 
so  readily  that  those  who  insist  on  the  articulation  method, 
as  do  the  Germans  and  most  Americans — as  opposed  to  the 
French  scheme  of  developing  natural  signs,  which  enables 
them  better  to  communicate  with  each  other  but  less  with 
normal  people — find  it  very  hard  to  repress  this  instinctive 
mode  of  conveying  meaning.-  Gestures  are  favored  by  secrecy, 
and  the  Sicilian  vespers  were  said  to  have  been  planned  with- 
out writing  or  vocalization.  The  subjects  of  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  ancient  Syracuse,  resorted  to  them  when  speech  was 
forbidden.  Operators  in  factories  amidst  the  noise  of  ma- 
chinery have  become  to  some  degree  histrionic  adepts.  Lively 
feelings,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  great  vitality  predispose  to 
this  primitive  mode  of  utterance,  and  civilization  is  often  said 
to  reduce  this  ancient  seasoning  and  coloration  of  speech. 

SittP  has  shown  in  great  detail  how  highly  it  was  developed 
in  classical  antiquity  as  an  integral  part  of  religious  and  other 
festive  dances,  which  were  often  very  pantomimic,  especially  on 
the  stage,  with  three  gestural  systems — cordax  for  comedy, 
emilia  for  tragedy,  and  sicinis  for  satire,  partly  because  the 
audience  was  so  large  and  masks  precluded  facial  mimesis  and 
modified  vocalization.  Canon  de  Jorio,  in  a  great  work*  with 
many  pictorial  illustrations,  has  shown  how  in  the  Neapolitans 
the  gestures  of  Ancient  Rome  not  only  survived  but  became 
still  more  developed  as  expressions  of  a  vivacious  diathesis 
which  so  predisposes  to  it  that  the  rower  drops  his  oar  and 
the  day  laborer  his  tool  to  answer,  and  in  the  dark  speech 
seems  almost  tame  and  bloodless.  This  he  ascribes  in  part  to 
an  exceptional  innate  liveliness  of  temperament  and  objective 
modes  of  thought  and  life,  aided  by  the  momentum  of  both 
tradition  and  heredity.  Austin^  has  shown  how  the  orators  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  made  their  art  action,  and  many 
more  recent  rhetoricians  have  classified  the  position  and  move- 

2  See  J.  Heidsiek:  Der  Taubstumme  und  seine  Sprache.  Breslau, 
1889.  318  pp.  See  also  Annals  of  Deaf  Mutes.  Washington,  1875, 
and  Reports  of  the  Hartford  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  where  the 
natural  signs  were  long  used. 

3  Karl  Sittl :  Die  gebdrden  der  Griechen  und  R'dnier.  Leipzig,  Teub- 
ner,  1890.    386  pp. 

*  La  Mimica  degli  Antichi  investigata  ncl  gestire  Napoletano.  Na- 
poli,  1832.    380  p. 

s  Gilbert  Austin :    Chironomia.     Cadell,  London,  1806.     583  p. 
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ments  of  hands,  arms,  feet,  legs,  face,  and  the  entire  body, 
and  would  emphasize  nearly  every  line  of  public  address  by 
graphic  and  vehement  activities  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  their  words.  Many  a  writer  from  Engel  to  Pederit,**  to  say 
nothing  of  rhetorical  and  dramatic  schools  from  Henischius 
to  Delsarte,  have  striven  to  conserve  or  restore  the  old  deep- 
seated  instinct  that  vivid  and  intense  sentiment  of  conviction 
of  truth  which  the  world  desires  and  also  the  complete  dra- 
matical illusion  of  reality,  which  the  theatre  demands,  could 
be  both  felt  by  the  speaker  and  conveyed  to  others  best  by 
talking  not  with  the  tiny  muscles  involved  in  articulation, 
but  with  nearly  all  the  possibilities  of  voluntary  motion. 

These  are  the  influences  that  have  favored  the  survival  and 
development  of  gesture  or  prevented  it  from  lapsing  toward 
the  position  of  a  lost  art ;  but  they  have  also  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  many  artificial  and  conventional  signs  often  very 
hard  to  distinguish  from  those  which  are  most  immediate  and 
natural.  Some  gestures  consist  of  tracing  outlines  or  draw- 
ing in  the  air,  and  if  recorded  would  be  very  like  some  of  the 
pictographs  of  Egypt  or  the  script  of  old  Mexico,  for  some 
of  their  characters  seem  only  written  gesture.  Gesture  has 
some  points  of  very  vital  contact  with  plastic  art  and  with 
heraldry,  and  shades  into  primitive  modes  of  dancing  by 
imperceptible  gradations.  Some  gestures  are  instinctive  and 
universal  among  all  people,  and  others,  like  e.  g.,  the  manual 
alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes,  are  deliberate  inventions.  Ges- 
tures are  often  classified — by  none  more  rigidly  than  by 
Wundt^  who  makes  them  to  be  referensive,  imitative,  co-desig- 
native,  and  symbolic,  and  even  describes  the  very  etymology 
and  syntax  of  all  such  rubrics  and  categories,  which  while 
helpful  to  the  novice  in  this  field  of  study  are  inadequate  and 
seem  first  artificial  and  then  incumbrances  as  he  proceeds. 
Social  forms  and  ceremonies  often  involve  gestures,  and  these 
tend  to  become  stereotyped  and  then  outgrown  and  thrown 
off  by  exuviation,  like  fashions.  Instead  of  prostrating  and 
kotowing,  we  bow,  scrape  and  courtesy,  then  nod,  then  wave 
the  hand  without  lifting  it  near  the  head;  and  instead  of 
embracing  and  kissing,  we  touch  finger  tips.  For  Spencer,^ 
gestures  are  motor  discharges  of  the  same  kind  but  of  less 
intensity  than  the  movements  which  once  satisfied  or  expressed 
the  feeling  that  caused  them.     Out  of  a  vast  profusion  the 

6  La  mimique  et  la  physiognoinonie.     Paris,  Bailliere,  1888.    280  p. 
"^  Volkerpsychologie.     Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1900,  pp.  131-243. 
8  The  Principles  of  Psychology.     New  York,  Appleton,  1883,  vol.  2, 
pt.  7,  chap.  4. 
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fittest  are  slowly  selected.  For  Darwin**  they  are  survivals 
of  movements  once  directly  or  indirectly  useful,  if  not  pur- 
poseful, the  opposite  movements  expressing  opposite  feelings 
and  intensity  causing  overflow  into  unaccustomed  channels. 
Gratiolet  and  Piderit  think  gesture  best  explained  by  reference 
to  imaginary  objects  of  sense.  They  reproduce  either  faintly 
or  in  an  exaggerated  way  what  we  should  do  if  the  object  of 
experience  was  present.  Hence  their  abundance  and  intensity 
are  as  that  of  our  mental  images.  All  these  views  are  not 
only  helpful  but  true,  but  each  of  them  only  of  gestures  of 
certain  type,  while  others  are  left  quite  unexplained  by  all  the 
theories  hitherto  proposed. 

To  understand  gestures  we  must  go  far  back  of  the  con- 
scious purpose  of  communication  to  the  broad  general  prin- 
ciple that  every  psychic  act  or  change  is  attended  by  a  physical 
one.  Not  only  are  the  emotions  essentially  motive,  as  the 
term  implies,  with  concomitant  vascular,  cardiac,  intestinal, 
metabolic,  and  secretive  changes  such  as  blushing,  pallor,  pal- 
pitation, relaxation  of  sphincters,  tears,  horripilation,  nausea, 
and  with  modification  of  all  the  activities  of  the  involuntary 
or  nonstriated  muscles,  but  thought  and  will  also  always  play 
upon  voluntary  muscles,  causing  changes  of  tension  and  mini- 
mal as  well  as  maximal  movements.  The  superciliary  and 
corrugator  muscles  have  been  called  the  muscles  of  thought, 
and  their  activity,  gestures  of  intellection ;  and  it  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  planchette,  ouija  board,  and  so-called  mind-reading 
is  nothing  but  muscle-reading.  Thought  would  probably  be 
impossible  with  the  most  perfect  brain  if  all  the  egresses  were 
blocked.  Efferent  processes  constantly  play  not  only  upon 
vocal  organs  but  upon  every  part  and  process  of  the  body, 
and  every  psychosis  has  or  is  its  own  somatosis. 

Psychology  is  at  least  not  yet  able  to  de'monstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  even  a  single  sensation  that  is  purely  afferent  and 
that  leaves  the  emissive  tracts  unaffected,  and  animal  life 
itself  is  predominantly  if  not  essentially  motile,  i.  e.  expressive. 
From  this  broad  basis  a  truly  genetic  doctrine  of  speech  must 
take  its  departure.  Pure  feelings,  thoughts,  volitions,  are  ab- 
stractions, and  even  sensations  are  only  stimuli,  directives  of 
outward  currents ;  and  sensory  centers  are  only  more  intimate 
parts  of  the  objective  world,  the  essence  of  the  soul  being  the 
apparatus  or  function  of  response  which  alone  can  give  both 
reality  and  actuality  to  life,  inner  or  outer.  With  the  first 
animal,  the  first  convulsive  movement  is  also  the  very  ipsi5.simal 

8  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.  New  York, 
Appleton,  1873,  p.  340  et  seq. 
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essence  of  the  first  sense  of  pain,  and  the  same  principle  holds 
of  every  first  feeling  or  sensation  or  of  every  new  intensity 
of  either.  The  first  voluptuous  experience  was  the  first  erec- 
tion ;  the  first  cry  was  the  first  discomfort ;  and  there  was  no 
content  or  inner  side.  The  latter  evolved  slowly  after  repeti- 
tions had  left  their  memory  traces  on  the  plastic  nerve  centers, 
which  gradually  acquired  a  degree  of  independence  and  later 
some  power  of  initiative;  and  this,  once  a  mere  subjective 
accompaniment,  still  later  transmits  its  effects  by  heredity,  so 
that  in  the  new-born  the  primal  somatic  origin  of  all  feeling 
states  is  less  pure.  This  view  must  not  obscure  the  law  that 
all  interior  states,  however,  arise  primordially  from  somatic 
changes,  and  the  brain,  which  is  the  unique  organ  of  regis- 
tration, can  record  nothing  else  than  the  results  of  bodily 
responses.  The  law  that  life  is  response  is  seen  in  all  studies 
of  instinct  and  habits  of  animals  which  are  only  organic  mem- 
ories, and  even  in  plant  physiology,  as  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Bose.  Hence  every  movement  in  the  animal  world 
is,  in  a  very  generalized  and  fundamental  sense,  the  matrix 
of  its  own  psyche.  Real,  natural,  and  instinctive  gestures  arise 
out  of  activities  from  which  they  are  at  least  one  and  may  be 
many  degrees  removed,  for  some  elements  of  reality  are 
always  wanting. 

Greeting  is  of  many  kinds.  Prostration,  kotowing,  salaam- 
ing, groveling,  striking  the  earth  with  the  forehead,  offering 
the  neck  to  be  trodden  on,  kissing  the  ground — these  are  attenu- 
ated to  courtesy  with  spreading  and  lifting  the  skirts,  bowing 
profoundly,  often  in  very  elaborate  ways,  doffing  the  hat, 
once  as  a  symbol  of  freedom,  removing  the  shoes,  washing 
the  feet,  with  special  toilets  for  meeting  great  personages,  and 
finally  the  slight  nod  and  wave  of  the  hand  toward  but  not 
touching  the  head.  The  embrace  has  declined  to  the  hand 
clasp  and  shake  or  even  touching  the  fingertips,  where  we 
have,  too,  the  slang  gesture  of  shaking  one's  own  hand  upon 
seeing  an  acquaintance  and  blowing  a  kiss.  Detailed  ex- 
pressions of  joy  at  meeting  fine  down  to  a  faint  flitting  smile 
of  recognition.  These  express  all  degrees  of  delight  at  meet- 
ing others  from  transports  of  rapture,  frisking  and  capering, 
or  highly  artificial  obeisances,  down  to  mere  recognition  and 
then  pass  over  into  ignoring,  cutting,  and  up  the  scale  of  hostile 
manifestations  to  personal  conflict.  There  are  gestures  of 
abject  servility  that  not  only  seem  to  place  one's  life  in  the 
hands  of  a  superior  but  actually  invite  him  to  take  it;  but 
this  was  succeeded  as  the  world  advanced  in  democratic  ideas 
of  equality  by  an  instinct  to  greet  others  precisely  as  cordially 
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as  they  do  us.  A  part  of  what  is  called  manners  consists  of 
gestures  of  salutation,  and  mediates  instinctive  likes  and  dis- 
likes on  the  instant  and  courtesy  and  breeding  have  no  better 
touchstone.  "  How  much  does  the  new  acquaintance  like  and 
respect  me  and  how  much  shall  I  show  him  any  return " 
expresses  the  subdominant  and  ancient  state  of  mind.  From 
similar  principles  arose  formulae  of  subjection  in  war — laying 
down  arms,  saluting  the  victor's  flag,  passing  under  the  yoke, 
surrendering  the  sword,  kissing  the  conqueror's  feet,  embrac- 
ing his  knees,  etc.  Close  akin  are  many  gestures  of  worship, 
which  consist  of  voluntary  self-humiliation  before  a  divine 
potentate.  Here  again  we  have  prostration,  even  with  the  face 
in  the  dust,  bowing  the  head,  kneeling,  invoking  mercy,  various 
gestures  of  contrition,  mourning  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  ges- 
tures of  mortification  and  even  self-mutilation,  offering  one's 
self  up,  etc.  Many  acts  of  worship  are  only  gestures  of 
reverence,  adoration,  and  self-renunciation.  Man  slowly 
ceased  to  cringe  and  cower  before  the  gods  and  learned  to 
invoke  them  like  the  statue  of  the  Greek  youth  in  prayer, 
erect  with  open  upturned  face  and  arms  extended  in  welcome 
and  in  petition. 

Many  other  rites  and  gestures  besides  those  for  general  com- 
munication express  social  and  personal  relations  to  our  fellow- 
men.  Negation  is  shaking  of  the  head,  and  was  very  primitive. 
Thus  the  child  turns  from  its  mother's  breasts  or  avoids  prof- 
fered food.  This  gesture  of  refusal  or  dissent  is  very  wide- 
spread, although  some  races,  like  the  Arabs,  toss  the  head  up 
and  back,  clicking  the  tongue  to  signify  breaking  off.  In  all 
cases,  the  mouth  is  turned  away  as  if  the  original  no  meant 
"  I  will  not  eat  it."  This  gesture  may  be  accompanied  by 
turning  away  the  whole  body  and  manual  gestures  of  rejec- 
tion which  make  the  act  of  declination  more  emphatic.  Instead 
of  talking  face  to  face  in  harmony,  recusants  turn  from  each 
other  to  pursue  their  own  way  and  will.  Yes  expressed  by 
nodding  is  a  good  instance  of  a  contrary  meaning  uttered  by 
a  contrary  movement.  The  bow  or  assent  was  perhaps  orig- 
inally accepting  food  by  inclining  the  head  to  grasp  it  with 
lips  or  jaws.  Now  it  is  accepting  another's  suggestion,  and 
some  think  the  nod  is  a  relic  of  subordination,  as  of  being 
second  to  the  originator  and  propounder  of  the  proposition 
and  to  that  extent  becoming  his  follower.  So  old  and  widely 
intelligible  are  these  expressions  that  stiffneckedness  means 
inability  to  bow  in  agreement  or  obedience,  and  I  have  heard 
a  stubborn  man  described  as  prone  to  shake  his  head  vigorously 
when   alone,   but   meekness   is   typified   by   the   head   always 
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lowered.  There  are  many  gestures  of  invitation ;  beckoning 
with  the  finger  with  palm  uppermost  or  with  the  hand,  with 
one  or  both  palms,  holding  the  hands  out, — all  of  which  mean 
come.  But  its  opposite,  repulsion,  has  far  more  forms  and 
shades  of  meaning.  Rejection  is  waving  away  or  pushing  off. 
There  is  also  an  upward  or  forward  movement  of  ejection  or 
throwing  out,  and  this  may  be  emphasized  by  many  more 
explicit  gestures,  even  striking  and  butting  and  simulated  forms 
of  attack,  shaking  both  fists,  nodding  obliquely  in  threat,  de- 
fiance with  raised  chin  and  perhaps  the  back  of  the  fingers 
bent  at  the  knuckles  beneath  it,  and  contempt  snaps  and  even 
twiddles  fingers ;  while  the  famous  maiw  cornata  (the  index 
and  middle  finger  extended  horizontally  toward  a  person  or 
object  with  the  thumb  and  other  fingers  folded)  Jorio  says 
has  in  Southern  Italy  at  least  twenty  distinct  meanings,  such 
as  avaunt,  stop,  cease,  drop  it,  warding  oflf  an  evil  eye,  break- 
ing a  charm,  spell,  or  hoodoo,  etc. 

Pointing  and  looking  designate  any  object  real  or  imaginary 
in  any  direction  and  at  almost  any  distance,  and  so  does  draw- 
ing its  outline  in  the  air.  More  commonly,  however,  some 
attribute  is  selected  and  imitatively  suggested.  Rain,  e.  g., 
is  depicted  by  both  hands  held  high,  with  wrists  and  fingers 
limp  and  hanging  down ;  water,  by  undulatory  movements  with 
the  open  hand,  palm  downward ;  smoke,  by  twirling  the  fore- 
finger upward  as  smoke  curls ;  3  stone,  by  lifting  and  throwing 
movements  and  perhaps  pointing  to  or  touching  the  teeth  to 
indicate  its  hardness ;  a  blaze,  candle,  or  torch,  by  blowing 
one  the  erect  forefinger ;  a  tent,  a  wigwam,  by  crossing  two  or 
more  fingers ;  a  tree,  by  holding  the  hand  up  with  fingers 
apart  like  branches ;  grass,  by  some  movement  with  the  hand 
held  low,  and  growth  by  rythmical  pulsing  movements  upward ; 
a  bird,  by  pecking  with  thumb  and  finger  together  like  a  bill ; 
a  goat,  by  stroking  an  imaginary  beard ;  an  ass,  by  wagging 
the  hands  each  side  of  the  head  like  ears  or  with  two  hands 
together  open  with  thumbs  for  ears  and  mouth  open  by 
drawing  down  the  apposed  little  fingers,  as  very  many  crea- 
tures and  objects  can  be  represented  by  handmade  shadow- 
graphs, in  the  production  of  which  variety  stage  experts  some- 
times attain  great  proficiency  (as  was  and  still  is  seen  in  the 
shadow-play  theatres  of  Europe,  as  Miss  Curtis  has  described 
them)  ;  an  ox  or  cuckold,  by  a  gesture  of  horns;  a  ram,  by 
that  of  butting;  a  horse  or  riding,  by  two  fingers  of  one 
hand  astride  the  vertical  open  palm  of  the  other;  a  bear, 
by  imitating  its  paw  with  the  hand ;  a  white  man,  by  drawing 
the  outline  of  a  stove-pipe  hat  in  the  air  (Indian)  or  taking 
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it  off  (deaf  mute)  ;  a  woman,  by  drawing  the  finger  across 
the  forehead  to  indicate  her  shorter  or  cut  off  stature  or 
drawing  it  down  the  side  of  the  face  under  the  chin  to  sug- 
gest bonnet  strings ;  a  baby,  by  dandhng  the  other  elbow ;  the 
speechlessness  of  an  infant  and  the  toothlessness  of  an  old 
person,  by  the  finger  laid  across  the  mouth  horizontally  or 
pressed  into  it ;  the  sun,  by  making  a  round  circle  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  both  hands ;  money,  by  a  smaller  circle 
with  one — all  these  are  samples  of  standard  gestures  indicat- 
ing objects.  Colors  may  be  designated  by  pointing  at  the  lips 
for  red,  teeth  for  white,  sky  for  blue,  trees  and  grass  for  green. 

Another  group  of  gestures  signify  mental  processes,  such  as 
the  effort  to  remember  indicated  by  tapping  the  forehead ;  f or- 
getfulness  by  scowling,  turning  the  head,  shaking  the  hand 
before  the  face  or  striking  the  forehead ;  to  think  by  bowing 
the  head,  shading  the  eyes  with  the  hand ;  mental  by  the  act 
of  manual  prehension,  and  apperception  or  knowing  that  we 
know  by  clasping  one  closed  hand  with  the  other ;  wisdom  or 
thinking  by  laying  the  forefinger  on  or  beside  the  nose,  and 
conversely  folly  is  sometimes  indicated  by  placing  the  little 
finger  there ;  lightness,  by  laying  the  two  forefingers  together ; 
silence  or  attend,  by  holding  up  the  forefinger  and  fixating 
or  laying  the  forefinger  vertically  upon  the  lips ;  surprise  and 
incredulity  by  elevating  the  brows,  protruding  the  lips,  and 
sucking  in  the  breath  audibly ;  none  or  nothing,  by  throwing 
both  hands  out ;  number,  by  counting  the  fingers ;  many  or 
accumulation,  by  clawing  or  grasping  together  wiith  both 
hands. 

Very  many  moral  acts  and  qualities  can  be  designated  by 
gesture,  such  as  lying  by  thrusting  the  curved  forefinger 
obliquely  from  the  mouth  for  "  speaking  crooked ;"  a  truth, 
by  a  straight  out  movement ;  lying  is  also  designated  by  the 
two  little  fingers  hooked  and  the  other  crooked  and  sprinted 
apart;  badness  and  rejection,  by  throwing  a  closed  hand  down, 
out,  and  opening  the  fingers ;  contempt  or  indifference,  by 
snapping  the  fingers ;  theft  by  the  hand  half  shut,  fingers 
apart  about  to  grasp  furtively ;  miserliness  by  rubbing  the 
thumb  and  forefinger;  coquettishness  by  placing  the  fore- 
finger against  the  head  inclined  to  the  side;  justice  by  holding 
scales ;  conscious  beauty  by  the  thumb  and  finger  each  side 
the  outer  corners  of  the  mouth  and  looking  pretty;  ugliness, 
the  same  with  face  awry;  friendship  by  locking  the  two  fore- 
fingers or  all  the  fingers ;  strength,  by  clenching  the  fist  and 
clutching  the  biceps  and  perhaps  a  violent  downward  throwing 
movement;  too  bad  or  mild  reproach,  by  placing  the  upper 
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teeth  over  the  lower  lip  perhaps  after  a  dental  lingual  smack; 
don't  know  or  care,  by  a  shrug  as  if  to  throw  the  matter  off 
one's  shoulders ;  conscious  pride,  by  a  swaggering  gait  with 
arms  akimbo  in  a  woman,  or  hands  in  the  pockets  or  behind 
the  back  in  a  man ;  drunkenness,  with  reeling  and  perhaps 
hiccoughing  after  a  drinking  gesture ;  despicableness  by  sneer- 
ing and  turning  up  the  nose.  Indecent  gestures  are  legion 
in  number.  Perhaps  in  this  category  also  belong  much  of  the 
motivation  which  impels  children  to  make  faces  at  others. 

One  class  of  gestures  are  vulgar  and  analagous  to  slang. 
Such  are  those  of  kicking  one's  self  for  remorse  or  regret ; 
incredulity  by  pulling  at  the  collar  or  neckgear  suggesting 
something  too  big  to  swallow,  by  pulling  down  the  lower  eyelid 
to  suggest  that  the  eyes  are  open  or  that  there  is  nothing 
green  there ;  craziness  by  whirling  the  open  finger  or  even  the 
hand  about  the  head  suggesting  wheels ;  intrusive  confidence 
by  winking  with  one  eye;  trying  to  laugh  at  a  poor  joke  by 
tickling  one's  self ;  effort  by  wiping  the  forehead  with  the  hand 
or  thumb  with  a  motion  of  flipping  gouts  of  sweat  upon  the 
ground ;  decapitation  by  drawing  the  finger  across  the  throat 
with  a  gutteral  k-h  of  spurting  blood.  Perhaps  here  too  belong 
touching  one's  own  head,  shaking  it  and  pointing  to  another 
to  suggest  daftness,  and  yawning  by  opening  the  flattened 
hands  at  the  wrist,  which  sometimes  causes  it  in  others  by 
suggestion. 

Mien,  mimesis,  gesture  and  pantomime  can  together  express 
every  one  of  the  feelings  and  emotions  more  graphically  and 
forcibly  than  words  can  do.  Roscius  might  well  have  won 
over  Cicero  in  the  reputed  contest  who  could  express  a  con- 
tent in  most  ways,  if  that  content  were  in  the  sphere  of  senti- 
ment. Strictly  speaking,  the  inflections  and  stress  that  ac- 
company speech  are  emQtive  gestures  that  enforce  and  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  words ;  and  vocalization,  out  of  which  lan- 
guage sprang,  was  itself  first  merely  almost  an  incidental  and 
accidental  accompaniment  of  gesture.  Emotional  gestures,  it 
is  said,  are  less  dififerentiated  than  intellectual  ones,  but  this 
is  because  feeling  is  itself  a  more  generalized  form  of  men- 
tation, and  the  same  also  is  true  of  the  terms  used  for  feelings, 
which  are  very  inadequate  and  not  sharply  discriminated. 
Without  gesture  in  the  largest  sense,  we  should  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  feelings,  and  in  its  impending  work  of 
penetrating  the  field  of  emotional  life,  psychology  will  find 
one  of  its  new  highways  to  this  goal,  when  opened  up,  to 
lie  through  the  interpretation  of  natural  gestures. 

When  we  turn  to  the  volitional  life,  we  find  again  that 
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gestures  can  be  more  contentful  than  words  and  can  reproduce 
nearly  every  typical  act  and  occupation  of  the  human  life 
with  great  fidelity  to  copy  and  with  little  miscarriage  in  com- 
munication. Such  holophrastic  motor  talk  is,  to  be  sure,  vastly 
harder  than  merely  oral  speech,  the  economy  or  laziness  of 
which  tends  to  depletion  of  content.  Dramatic  reproduction 
may  be  very  hard  work.  Our  muscles  are  not  taut  enough 
to  talk  with  the  eloquence  of  action  of  our  paleolithic  forbears, 
and  so  our  mode  of  expression  is  attentuated  and  mentation 
is  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought "  till  its  reality 
often  seems  wan  and  spectral.  In  recounting  to  others  and 
perhaps  even  in  recalling  to  themselves,  men  were  once  re- 
doers  of  deeds.  They  did  not  hawk,  trill,  whisper,  sibilate  to 
the  secret  ear,  which  they  could  do  in  darkness,  but  reenacted 
all  to  the  eye  in  the  open  light  of  day.  They  used  no  merely 
lingual  or  dactylic  tongue,  but  their  ideographs  were  formed 
more  with  the  fundamental  than  the  accessory  muscles.  This 
mode  of  communication  has  nothing  esoteric,  is  not  limited  to 
a  single  tribe  or  circle  that  knows  but  one  tongue,  and  so 
needs  no  hermeneutics,  but  would  be  intelligible  to  the  polyglot 
world,  for  there  is  no  divorce  between  words  and  things,  no 
nominalism  but  only  dynamic  realism  in  thought  and  life.  No 
form  of  converse  is  so  anschauMch,  so  compelling  of  attention 
and  sympathy,  and  withal  so  exhilarating  to  both  orator  and 
audience ;  and  for  this  reason  this  pristine  mode  of  imparting 
mental  states  passed  naturally  and  inevitably  into  the  primi- 
tive dances  which  set  forth  in  idealistic  form  not  only  every 
emotion,  with  profuse  stage  setting,  but  every  typical  phase 
of  human  activity — domestic,  social,  vocational,  religious,  and 
all  the  rest ;  and  these  have  been  invested  with  such  charm 
that  they  have  very  often  survived  the  last  vestige  of  their 
original  meaning. 

One  class  of  gestures  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
senses,  each  of  which  has  its  own  group.  For  the  tactile  sense, 
there  is  stroking,  patting,  and  the  comic  gesture  of  touching 
with  the  finger  tip  indicating  touchiness,  mimetic  tickling,  etc. 
A  bad  smell  is  indicated  by  constricting  the  nostrils  or  holding 
the  breath,  perhaps  pointing  to  the  sources  of  the  bad  odor, 
a  common  form  of  insult  among  children.  A  sneer  is  in 
part  evolved  from  this  latter  indication  of  malodorousness 
and  of  repulsive  flavors,  while  agreeable  perfume  or  olfac- 
tory testing  is  expressed  by  sniffing.  Good  taste  is  indicated 
by  smacking  the  lips ;  and  bad,  by  opening  the  mouth,  pro- 
truding the  tongue  and  drawing  up  the  lips,  perhaps  with 
incipient   gagging   and   the   mimesis    of    nausea,    perhaps    of 
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vomiting.  Hunger  is  expressed  by  hollow  cheeks  and  pointing 
to  the  slightly  opened  mouth ;  and  eating  and  drinking  may 
be  elaborately  mimicked,  satiety  being  indicated  by  rubbing 
or  patting  the  stomach,  and  starvation  by  pressing  it  in. 
Closing  the  ears  with  the  fingers  suggests  loud  or  disagree- 
able sounds ;  and  holding  the  hand  to  the  ear  means  a  faint 
sound,  listen  or  speak  louder,  as  indeed  does  even  turning 
the  head  or  leaning  forward  to  bring  the  preferred  ear  nearer 
the  source  of  acoustic  stimulation.  Scowling  and  fixating, 
real  or  imaginary,  by  shading  the  eyes  with  the  hand,  holding 
up  one  hand  to  each  eye  as  if  the  former  were  the  tubes  of 
an  opera  glass,  casting  down  the  eyes  in  shame  or  modesty ; 
rolling  them  upward  in  prayer;  closing  them  with  perhaps 
nodding  the  head  or  resting  it  inclined  on  one  side  upon  the 
hand  for  sleep;  turning  up  the  eyes  showing  the  whites  below 
the  iris  for  death ;  looking  down  and  obliquely  with  elevated 
and  inclined  head  for  despicableness  or  looking  down  upon ; 
fierce  corrugation  of  the  brows  in  anger ;  opening  them  widely 
in  surprise  and  fright ;  fixating  afar  with  eyes  wide  open  as 
a  sign  of  abstraction,  dreamy  revery;  blinking,  rubbing  the 
eyes  for  sleepiness ;  wildly  rolling  them  for  shock  and  con- 
fusion, etc. ; — these  indicate  the  wide  range  of  expressiveness 
of  which  the  lids  and  brow  are  capable — the  eyeball  itself,  the 
center  of  all  these  changes,  remaining  perhaps  unchanged. 
This  class  of  gestures  begins  in  infancy  with  taste,  and  later 
with  sight  responses,  and  evolves  from  these  foci  in  mouth 
and  eye.  Well  on  in  childhood  at  an  age  extremely  variable 
with  individuals,  these  spontaneous  reactions  may  become 
voluntary,  and  at  about  the  same  time  they  can  be  repressed. 
When  consciousness  can  thus  control  them,  they  may  be  simu- 
lated toward  imaginary  stimuli ;  that  is,  sense  gestures  are 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  evolution  and  may  thus  come 
to  express  perhaps  as  great  a  variety  of  impressional,  moral, 
and  intellectual  reactions  to  the  world  as  all  that  large  class 
of  words  themselves  which  etymology  shows  once  expressed 
pure  sense  action  and  later  became  symbols  or  metaphors  of 
highest  qualities  and  activities.  We  speak  of  good  or  bad 
taste  in  dress  or  art,  bitter  experience,  sweet  memories,  a 
clean  heart,  a  dirty  act,  a  foul  deed,  a  white  life,  a  bright 
example.  We  hear  the  voice  of  conscience,  see  truth  which 
is  the  light  of  the  world,  etc.  Indeed,  science  has  been  defined 
as  reducing  the  world  and  life  to  expression  in  the  simplest 
terms  of  real  or  possible  sense  experience. 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  think 
clearly  and  resolve  the  world  of  man  to  its  simplest,  easiest, 
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and  most  basal  terms,  we  tend  to  restore,  at  least  in  faint 
degree,  the  primitive  facial  mimesis  which  attends  the  activ- 
ity of  the  different  senses.  This  is  to  make  thinking  natural 
as  well  as  economic.  In  proportion  as  we  think  in  mental 
images,  we  play  upon  their  complex  efferent  apparatus,  and  it 
is  this  which  gives  content  and  reality  to  our  mental  processes 
and  tends  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  merely  formal  or 
verbal.  Hence  it  makes  for  honesty  and  truth.  In  the  faces 
of  deaf  mutes,  these  intense  facial  reactions  are  sometimes 
highly  developed  and  are  important  factors  in  communication, 
while  the  blind  not  only  preserve  the  facial  expression  of  in- 
fancy connected  with  the  lower  senses,  but  their  psychic  pro- 
cesses are  reflected  in  movements  about  the  eyes.  These 
mimetic  reflexes  in  their  faces,  although  most  developed  about 
the  lower  senses,  make  their  thought  more  palpable  and  liter- 
ally add  a  peculiar  natural  force  and  eloquence  to  the  higher 
and  most  abstract  thought  processes.  The  play  of  these  sense 
factors  in  speech  and  thought  gives  a  visual  and  emotive  ac- 
companiment and  reinforcement,  as  if  these  senses  were  them- 
selves acting  upon  the  mental  content  and  thus  making  thought 
process  less  remote  and  abstract  in  a  way  that  convention 
represses  all  too  soon  in  the  children  of  civilization,  among 
whom  conversation  grows  verbal  and  desiccated,  because  di- 
vorced from  the  rich  life  of  sense  and  feeling  out  of  which 
the  intellect  arose.  The  conservation  and  development  of 
this  element  gives  pristine  vitality  and  force  to  diction;  fresh- 
ness, wholesomeness  and  even  sanity  to  thought ;  approximates; 
it  to  action  and  feeling;  makes  it  lively  with  pictorial  and 
dramatic  content  and  prevents  it  from  aridity,  which  for  the 
average  man  and  woman  is  the  death  of  zest  and  the  shabblon- 

ization  of  experience.  *' 

Facial  movements  and  gestures  reflect  and  express  every 
emotion,  every  shade  of  pain  from  acute  physical  to  moral 
suffering,  and  of  pleasure  from  that  of  sense  to  religious 
transport.  Thus  these  all  are  uttered  and  understood  by  inti- 
mate acquaintances  without  words.  Although  these  algedonic 
states  can  both  be  simulated  and  dissimulated,  the  range^f 
control  is  limited  in  their  stronger  spontaneous  expressions, 
which  may  affect  evejry  muscle,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and 
modify  every  physiological  and  metabolic  process.  This  all- 
pervading  somatic  resonance  of  itself  suggests  that  this  is  the 
oldest  and  most  basal  of  psychic  experiences.  Pain,  of  course, 
shows,  very  many  shades  and  grades,  even  in  early  infancy, 
when  it  culminated  in  the  full  almost  convulsive  cry  with 
abandon,  which  at  its  height  is  perhaps  relatively  to  the  total 
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motive  energy  the  most  intense  degree  of  exercise  the  human 
individual  ever  puts  forth,  extending  to  every  organic  function. 
Laughing  begins  much  later  in  an  awkward  way,  and  is  at 
first  far  less  emphatic  and  even  in  riper  years  is  far  more 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  In  its  intenser  forms,  its  facial 
and  general  motor  effects  more  closely  resemble  those  of  crying 
with  tears.  Both  may  cause  local  aches,  and  when  beyond 
control  each  may  pass  into  the  other,  as  is  seen  in  hysteria. 
This,  however,  is  only  when  and  because  their  degree  is  con- 
vulsive. Within  normal  limits,  the  two  are  essentially  dis- 
tinguished and  contrasted  in  their  physical  expression  and  in 
their  subjective  state.  In  infancy,  however,  the  feeling  is  the 
expression,  and  there  is  no  causal  or  temporal  sequence  be- 
tween the  two,  but  only  the  relation  of  identity.  Even  the 
slighter  shades  of  sadness  and  happiness  consist  in  the  repro- 
duction of  the  physiological  processes  which  in  our  ancestry, 
human  and  prehuman,  were  depressive  or  exhilarating,  i.  e., 
repressed  or  augmented  life.  The  evolutionary  formula  for 
violent  crying  is  pain  and  devitalization  seeking  relief  by 
Jearning,  as  animal  life  can  do,  to  draw  upon  kinetic  reserves. 
There  is  no  psychic  state  save  the  feeling  of  the  act  of  crying, 
Its  kind  and  its  intensity.  The  movements  themselves  are  the 
ielted  ontogenetic  traces  or  rudiments  of  all  the  efforts  the 
phylum  has  made  to  escape  or  resist  pain,  and  these  move- 
ments bring  with  them  more  or  less  of  the  ancestral  pain,  for 
motor  cells  and  contracting  tissue  are  the  bearers  of  such 
"hereditary  functions. 

Deaf  mutes  naturally  become  adepts  in  the  use  of  this  mother 
tongue  of  the  race,  and  their  gestures  and  those  of  savages 
:are  only  dialects  of  the  same  primeval  language.  Both  are 
■surprisingly  quick  to  catch  salient  points  of  strangers  and  new 
objects,  such  as  glasses,  long  hair,  mustache,  fire  arms,  keys, 
tools,  and  things  are  sometimes  described  at  first  with  very 
elaborate  gesticulation,  air  drawing,  etc.,  and  when  once  un- 
derstood a  single  characteristic  movement  or  posture  is  selected 
from  a  complex  whole  and  suffices.^^  Many  spontaneous  ges- 
tures may  fairly  be  called  universal,  but  upon  them  are  now 
superposed  more  or  less  arbitrary  symbols,  such  as  touching 
a  part  of  the  hand  or  the  body  for  each  letter ;  then  dactylology 
and  last  of  all,  articulation  taught  at  first  by  manipulating  the 
mouth.  These  latter  tend  to  repress  gesture,  which  is  indeed 
often  forbidden  somewhat  as  the  speech  of  adults  still  earlier 

10  Hartmann :  Taubstummheit  und  Taubstummenbildung,  Stuttgart, 
1880,  212  p.,  chap.  12  on  Gestures.  See  also  J.  H.  Keep :  Sign  Lan- 
guage in  Deaf  Mute  Education.    New  England,  Vol.  26,  p.  506. 
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in  life  checks  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  speech  in  normal 
infants.  By  these  movements,  the  language  of  the  deaf  loses 
its  generic  fundamental  character  and  becomes  specific,  alpha- 
betic, and  even  phonic,  and  thus  much  is  lost  and  much  gained. 
It  is  an  inestimable  advantage  to  speak,  and  parents  prefer 
this  method  because  it  rescues  their  children  from  isolation 
and  tends  to  make  both  almost  forget  the  infirmity.  Yet  most 
deaf  mute  children,  when  they  first  come  to  an  institution 
where  instruction  is  given,  have  already  learned  many  gestures 
of  much  grace  and  even  beauty.  To  penalize  them  for  using 
these  condemns  the  child  to  solitude  during  all  those  gregarious 
years  required  to  learn  articulation.  Moreover,  their  voices 
are  always  hard  and  disagreeable,  and  the  children  soon  come 
to  know  it  and  hence  often  dislike  to  speak  and  perhaps  cease 
to  do  so  after  leaving  school.  Training  in  speech  is  very 
hard  for  the  voice  and  there  is  often  great  pain,  while  its 
quality  deteriorates,  for  the  speech  is  not  natural  but  is  like 
walking  with  a  partially  atrophied  leg.  The  use  of  signs 
to  translate  the  meaning  of  words  makes  phonic  instruction 
more  rapid  and  contentful,  and  shows  what  is  and  is  not  under- 
stood. Signs  are  so  full,  however,  of  power  and  life  that 
they  do  strongly  tend  to  encroach  upon  more  artificial  and  later 
methods.  Slovenly  modes  of  speech  like  the  Yankee  dialect 
are  easier  for  deaf  mutes,  as  indeed  they  are  for  others,  than 
is  correctly  spoken  English,  and  clergymen  who  drop  the  use 
of  manuscript  and  preach  more  naturally  without  notes  often 
recover  by  so  doing  from  clerical  sore  throat.  But  speech 
for  deaf  mutes  magnifies  these  difficulties  for  it  is  far  harder 
than  good  English  for  the  normal  person,  or  unanimated  read- 
ing for  the  clergyman.  It  is,  therefore,  as  cruel  to  forbid 
signs  as  it  would  be  to  forbid  English  on  the  street  to  begin- 
ners in  Latin.  It  is  also  unpedagogic,  for  signs  give  vitality 
to  speech  that  nothing  else  can  supply.  Hence,  signs,  finger 
language  and  speech  should  be  combined. 

We  are  told  that  in  190  A.  D.  the  6,000  pantomimists  in 
Rome  were  retained  in  the  city  in  a  famine  when  strangers 
and  philosophers  were  banished,  so  highly  were  these  dumb 
actors  prized.  They  were  interpreters  with  people  of  unknown 
tongue  and  attended  armies  on  their  conquests,  and  there  were 
at  least  two  schools — one  dignified  and  serious  and  the  other 
sportive  and  often  indecent;  and  so  expert  were  they  that  the 
lives  of  great  men  were  told  by  signs.  Probably  only  deaf 
mutes  under  favorable  conditions  can  nearly  approach  this 
perfection,  or  could  in  the  days  when  Abbe  Lambert  published 
his  dictionary  of  signs,  but  these  had  been  repressed  in  the 
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interests  of  articulation  and  lip  reading.  Many  of  the  simplest 
of  these  are  tropes,  especially  metaphors  which  called  the 
hero  a  lion ;  or  metonomy  which  puts,  e.  g.,  the  sword  for 
war,  the  concrete  for  the  abstract ;  or  synecdoche,  which  puts 
the  roof  for  the  house,  the  beard  for  the  man,  etc.  Height  is 
expressed  by  raising  the  hand  or  looking  up ;  depth  by  the 
reverse ;  intelligence  by  tapping  the  forehead  and  looking 
wise ;  deafness  by  stopping  the  ears ;  blindness  by  laying  the 
finger  on  the  closed  eye ;  the  future  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  in 
front  and  past  time  by  a  backward  movement ;  long,  by  draw- 
ing out  as  if  a  string  from  the  other  hand ;  stiffness  by  rigidity 
of  body ;  dreams  by  a  sleeping  gesture  and  moving  the  fingers 
wildly  before  the  closed  eyes ;  a  mirror  is  indicated  by  stand- 
ing before  it  and  making  a  toilet;  a  chair  by  the  gesture  of 
sitting  in  it ;  sand  by  letting  it  sift  through  the  fingers ;  a  fly 
by  a  movement  of  catching  it ;  boots  by  putting  them  on ; 
lightning  by  zigzag  with  the  finger;  old  age  by  its  posture  and 
gait;  thunder  by  collapse  of  flexed  joints;  Jesus  by  pointing 
to  imaginary  wounds  in  hands  and  feet ;  a  doctor  by  feeling 
the  pulse ;  etc.  Most  such  signs  are  ideographic  movements 
which  hearing  persons  understand  much  more  readily  than 
they  do  the  sometimes  painfully  artificial,  hollow,  cachophonj:, 
ous  words  which  the  German  method  produces  and  which 
represses  such  signs  as  Hearne^^  well  says  are  "  inhuman." 
They  are  quite  as  designative  as  onomatopoesis  is  for  sounds 
in  nature,  and  indeed  are  compared  with  it. 

Compound  signs  follow  the  same  rubrics  of  origin,  mode  of 
use,  form,  effect  for  cause,  and  vice  versa,  general  indication 
with  specific  marks,  etc.  For  rich  and  poor  there  is  first  the 
sign  for  man  and  then  the  specific  sign  of  the  condition  or  the 
kind  of  man  may  be  further  designated,  as  little,  dark,  crooked, 
hungry,  etc.  To  state  that  he  is  a  father,  the  elbow  is  thrust 
forward  from  the  right  side  as  a  sign  of  generation,  with  the 
reverse  movement  for  mother.  A  boy  is  a  man  plus  the  sign 
for  short  stature,  and  for  a  girl,  the  sign  of  a  head-dress  or 
long  hair  is  added ;  assassin  is  indicated  by  the  sign  of  stab- 
bing with  the  thumb ;  a  goose-  is  a  bird  with  a  bill  sign  made 
with  thumb  and  finger ;  a  red  rose  is  flower  plus  the  act  of 
smelling  and  perhaps  thorns  and  touching  the  lips  for  red; 
snow  is  white,  falling  obliquely  or  of  snow-balling;  boat  is 
tracing  its  form  plus  the  act  of  rowing ;  a  calf  is  a  quadruped 
with  the  sign  for  little  and  the  gesture  of  sucking;  a  cater- 

11  See  his  admirable  articles  describing  many  of  these  natural  signs 
in  the  American  Annals  for  the  Deaf  beginning  April,  1875,  vol.  20, 
p.  IZ,  and  continued  in  four  articles. 
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pillar  is  a  worm  with  pointing  to  the  hair  and  the  gesture  of 
gnawing  leaves ;  a  table  cloth  is  the  act  of  spreading  or  smooth- 
ing it;  a  bee  is  designated  by  the  mimesis  of  stinging  and  of 
the  hand*  swelling ;  a  dog  is  indicated  by  patting  the  knee  and 
imitation  of  its  bark;  hare  is  long  ears,  shooting  and  eating 
it  with  pleasure ;  apron,  cravat,  stocking,  glove,  by  the  act  of 
putting  them  on ;  pump,  swing,  door,  cradle,  watch,  etc.,  by  the 
act  of  using  them. 

The  sign  language  knows  neither  noun,  verb,  article  nor 
pronoun,  and  its  syntax  is  radically  different  from  that  of  oral 
speech,  but  the  deaf  mute  can  represent  the  temporal  sequence 
and  in  that  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  artist.  He  can  also 
abstract,  localize,  and  accomplishes  much  by  assignment.  He 
deals  with  roots  and  is  greatly  helped  by  trained  teachers  who 
are  also  deaf  mutes.  Complex  signs  admit  of  and  soon  attain 
great  development.  Methodic  and  artificial  signs  are  diverse 
somewhat  like,  though  less  than,  dialects  or  even  languages 
sprung  from  one  parent  stem,  and  yet  most  diverse  signs  for 
the  same  object  are  easily  understood  by  those  accustomed  to 
others.  As  accompaniments  of  words  they  have  great  explana- 
tory power  for  normal  persons,  but  are  far  more  helpful  in 
aiding  the  intelligibility  of  the  somewhat  ghastly  vocalization 
of  even  the  most  expert  articulators  among  the  deaf.  The 
teacher  always  has  very  much  to  learn  from  the  pupil.  The 
fact  that  many  of  the  de  I'Epee  signs  are  highly  artificial  should 
not  prejudice  the  cause  of  natural  signs. 

Being  strongly  motor-minded,  I  selected  and  listed  100 
serial  motor  operations  with  which  I  am  more  or  less  familiar, 
such  as  eating  a  piece  of  meat ;  opening,  pouring  and  sipping 
a  glass  of  apollinaris ;  opening  and  using  a  napkin ;  sawing 
a  stick  of  wood ;  shuffling  and  dealing  cards ;  counting  bills ; 
sharpening  a  razor  and  shaving;  striking  a  match  and  smok- 
ing ;  dressing  and  undressing ;  playing  billiards ;  throwing  and 
catching  a  ball ;  writing ;  taking  down,  opening,  and  reading 
a  book ;  loading  and  shooting ;  playing  various  instruments ; 
rowing;  tennis ;' bowling ;  shopping;  hoeing;  washing;  wring- 
ing ;  driving  a  nail ;  peeling  an  apple ;  folding  and  sealing  a 
letter ;  making  a  fire ;  prying  out  a  stone ;  spinning  and  weav- 
ing; husking  corn;  chopping,  shovelling,  etc., — all  requiring 
manipulation,  and  practiced  the  movements  involved  in  each 
process,  but  only  with  imaginary  objects  or  implements.  At 
the  outset,  those  before  whom  I  exhibited  interpreted  my 
dumb  show  correctly  in  every  case  and  usually  with  a  prompt- 
ness that  surprised  me.    I  was  still  more  astonished,  however. 
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to  find  how  clumsy,  incorrect,  and  often  halting  were  my 
efforts.  Where  it  was  convenient  to  do  so,  I  practiced  alter- 
nating with  real  objects  or  tools  and  then  without  them  in 
pantomime  and  found  that  while  I  could  thus  add  many  details 
arid  greatly  increase  the  fidelity  of  my  mimicry,  the  latter  was 
still  very  inaccurate  in  particulars  and  often  most  so  in  those 
most  habitual  and  automatic.  By  persistent  practice,  some  of 
these  motor  compositions  grew  quite  elaborate,  and  the  vocabu- 
lary of  movement  items  multiplied  and  I  almost  seemed  to  be 
handling  the  real  things.  It  was  often  difficult  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration; facial  and  sometimes  inter jectional  accompani- 
ments were  hard  to  repress  despite  the  unreality  of  it  all.  It 
was  a  vivid  language,  and  the  gymnastics  of  these  performances 
afforded  such  a  variety  of  exercises  that  they  seemed  to  open 
suggestions  for  a  new  hygiene  of  body  and  mind.  Such  active 
work  with  the  old  labor  canticles  that  once  accompanied  some 
of  them,  a  few  of  which  are  now  being  restored,  when  set 
to  appropriate  songs,  as  is  now  sometimes  done,  in  the  move- 
ment games  of  the  kindergarten,  is  now  receiving  much 
attention,  as  'it  did  two  or  three  centuries  ago  in  training  for 
the  stage  dancing  and  pantomime  as  well  as  dramatic  schools. 
This  work  is  highly  conducive  to  unity  and  harmony  of  body 
and  soul.  There  are  here  both  psychological  and  pedagogical 
possibilities  that  should  be  explored.  Such  imitative  activities, 
if  rightly  environed  and  sanely  used  in  the  curriculum  of  motor 
education,  cannot  fail  to  tend  to  idealize  labor  in  the  minds 
of  children,  and  they  afford  just  those  rudiments  of  primi- 
tive and  even  modern  industries  and  occupations  as  are  fitted 
in  the  order  of  growth  to  give  betimes  insight  into  and  sym- 
pathy with  these  aspects  of  both  toil  and  play,  for  both  are 
at  the  same  time  recapitulatory  and  preparatory  for  a  large 
domain  of  human  life.  They  give  a  most  wholesome  stimulus 
to  the  imagination  and  also  quicken  observation.  Such 
abridged,  poetised  versions  of  characteristic  human  activities 
have  underlain  most  of  the  many  popular  festivals  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  in  which  the  processes  of  physical  toil  were  at  the 
same  time  made  into  play  and  dance  and  elevated  to  symbols 
of  man's  lordship  over  nature,  while  some  of  them  become 
almost  sacraments  by  association  with  myths,  festive  rites  and 
pageants. 

Pantomime.  Our  spontaneous  movements  of  body,  limbs 
and  features  by  their  kind,  energy  or  languor,  their  extent, 
rapidity,  frequency,  etc.,  often  reveal  to  friends  our  inner 
states  and  enable  them  to  read  our  minds  through  our  muscles, 
despite   our  efforts  at  control   and   our  conviction   that   our 
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words  have  concealed  or  diverted.  These,  like  our  very  in- 
flections, may  mediate  instant  and  persistent  likes  or  dislikes 
in  strangers.  These  automatisms  often  suggest  character,  dis- 
position, and  even  biography,  and  by  these  means  affection  and 
fear  as  well  as  sympathy,  curiosity,  or  other  interests  pene- 
trate as  by  divination  and  their  motor  expressions  uncon- 
sciously uttered  are  unconsciously  understood.  Acute  obser- 
vation and  practice  brings  great  proficiency  here.  When  ex- 
pression as  an  art  enters  this  field,  we  may  learn  to  command 
some  of  these  resources  at  will,  but  the  highest  art,  while 
it  may  exaggerate  and  improve  on  nature  in  certain  directions, 
always  remains  far  behind  her  in  all-sided  range  and  scope, 
as  well  as  in  subtlety  and  delicacy. 

Mimesis,  even  if  mechanically  obtained,  not  only  suggests 
but  reinforces  emotion.  Duchenne  stimulated  facial  muscles 
of  expression  directly  in  an  individual  insensible  to  pain,  and 
could  produce  striking  expressions  of  it  on  the  face ;  and 
Dumas,^^  by  stimulating  the  facial  nerve  at  a  certain  point 
before  its  ramification,  could  produce  as  definite  and  complex 
an  expression  as  a  smile.  Stimulating  still  higher  up,  viz.,  in 
the  bulb,  Meynert  found  reflex  centers  of  the  viscera  and 
circulation.  Bechterew,^^  after  destroying  the  higher  centers 
and  thus  eliminating  intellectual  activity,  found  that  by  stimu- 
lating the  thalamus,  animals  bristled,  bared  the  teeth,  and 
showed  other  strong  expressions  of  anger  and  fear,  while 
caresses  caused  cats  to  purr,  dogs  to  wag  the  tail,  etc.  Thus, 
without  conscious  intelligence,  both  peripheral  and  central 
excitement  caused  pronounced  emotional  manifestations,  al- 
though the  latter  were  never  spontaneous.  So,  in  man, 
Huguenin  and  Magnus  have  shown  that  where  hemiplegia  had 
broken  the  connection  between  the  cortex  and  the  bulb,  so 
that  involuntary  movements  were  impossible,  the  pure,  auto- 
matic mimesis  remained,  provided  only  that  the  thalamus  was 
intact.  Conversely,  Bell  and  Stromeyer  showed  that  if  the 
cortex  is  intact  and  the  thalamus  destroyed,  automatic  mimesis 
is  abolished  in  both  animals  and  men,  while  the  power  to  vol- 
untarily perform  these  movements  remains.  The  excitation 
of  the  thalamus  and  globus  palidus  tenses  up  the  blood  vessels 
and  increases  pressure.  Stimulus  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
thalamus  augments  that  of  the  external  part,  and  reduces 
intestinal  action;  that  of  the  frontal  part  causes  defecation; 
that  of  the  inner,  lower  region  near  the  gray  commissure  makes 
tears  secrete;  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  nucleus 

12  Series  of  articles  in  the  Rev.  Philos.,  1905. 

13  Les  Voies  de  Conduction,  etc.     Paris,  1900.  p.  860. 
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contracts  the  vessels ;  and  that  of  the  gray  commissure  dilates 
the  pupils.  Bechterevv  also  described  cases  of  involuntary 
laughing  and  crying  in  cerebral  troubles.  He  doubts  the  exist- 
ence of  any  psychic  element  in  these  cases,  but  is  inclined  to 
regard  all  subcortical  activities  as  purely  automatic. 

Rudolph/*  taking  his  departure  from  facial  expression, 
finds  six  primitive  forms  of  psychic  excitation ;  viz.,  fear, 
concentrated  energy,  repulsion  and  disgust,  impulse  to  bite, 
eat  and  get,  joy,  malevolence  and  hate.  Beneath  these  lies 
only  the  principle  of  opposition,  i.  e.,  attraction  toward  the 
pleasant  and  aversion  from  the  painful.  From  these  he  derives 
all  the  907  species  and  varieties  of  emotional  expression  de- 
picted in  his  cuts,  all  presumably  of  his  own  very  plastic  face. 
This  involves  a  very  complex  scheme  of  emotions  which  the 
author  makes  little  attempt  to  justify  or  explain  in  detail.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  evoke  emotions  of  a  very  pure  or 
strong  kind  at  will  and  very  many,  if  not  most,  of  these 
grimaces  are  so  conscious  and  arbitrary  that  they  are  not 
readily  intelligible  and  the  significance  given  them  by  diflferent 
writers  would  differ  greatly.  Even  if  the  feelings  were  evok- 
able  by  an  experienced  and  skillful  actor  or  pantomimist,  no 
face  is  plastic  enough  to  express  them  all  and  each  cast  of 
countenance  as  well  as  each  type  of  psychic  disposition  pre- 
disposes to  excellence  in  some  and  efficiency  in  other  forms 
of  expression.  This  writer's  face,  e.  g.,  is  heavy  and  serious 
and  his  efforts  at  hilarity  in  all  its  forms  are  but  little  con- 
tagious and  are  hence  lacking  in  interpretative  efficiency.  The 
face  of  these  cuts  is  somewhat  too  old  and  rigid  and  not  a  few 
of  the  expressions  are  not  pronounced  enough.  This  defect 
is  obtrusive,  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  physiognomies 
have  been  much  retouched  and  given  accessories  in  the  way  of 
modifications  of  the  hair,  beard,  dress  and  interpretative  hand 
gestures.  Conventionalities,  such  as  the  influence  of  certain 
well-known  crucifixion  faces,  the  Laocoon,  etc.,  are  manifest. 
In  36  general  classes  of  expression  are  included  facial  ges- 
tures of  each  sense  in  action  and  in  defect,  as  well  as  blowing, 
yawning,  sneezing,  etc.  The  Lange-James  theory  that  the 
feeling  is  the  physical  expression  may  encourage  writers  of 
this  kidney  to  make  faces  and  then  put  a  name  to  the  feelings 
they  think  they  express,  but  aside  from  a  dozen  or  so  funda- 
mental emotions,  such  interpretations  are  as  diverse  as  are 
the  attempts  to  describe  the  sentiments  and  imagery  of  musical 
phrases.    I  have  shown  these  and  other  similar  cuts  to  children 

"^^  Der  Ausdruck  der  Gemutsbewegungen  des  Menschen.    Kiihtmann, 
Dresden,  1903.    2  v. 
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of  various  ages  and  find  that  lively  girls  in  the  early  teens 
very  quickly  and  readily  reproduce  almost  every  facial  ex- 
pression and  some  are  extremely  clever  in  describing,  often 
in  very  original  phrases,  the  psychic  states  represented. 
Whether  they  are  innately  less  expert  in  making  faces  than 
boys  or  merely  more  reluctant  to  distort  their  features,  they 
certainly  see  more  meaning  in  facial  expression  thus  depicted 
than  do  boys.  Yet  the  faces  of  girls  unconsciously  or  in- 
stinctively reflect  finer  shades  of  emotion  than  do  those  of 
boys.  In  all  such  depictures  the  potent  defects  of  movement 
and  of  changes  of  color  are  of  course  eliminated.  This 
author  refers  to  no  authorities  whatever  save  Darwin  and 
does  not  discuss  the  perhaps  most  practicable  of  all  questions 
in  his  field,  viz.,  whether  facial  contortions  of  the  kind  he 
commends  increase  or  reduce  plasticity  of  the  countenance  in 
its  unconscious  play.  We  believe  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted 
that  most  faces  are  less  expressive  than  they  could  be,  and 
that  some  such  mimetic  gymnastics  should  betimes  be  a  part 
of  the  aesthetic  education  of  all,  not  only  to  prevent  rigidity 
of  features  but  to  widen  the  gamut  of  emotional  life.  Ex- 
periments in  having  children  and  youth  make  faces  in  imitation 
of  a  well  chosen  series  of  cuts  and  then  describe  what  they 
express  are  greatly  needed.  The  old  admonition  against  face 
making  should  thus  give  place  to  exercises  of  this  faculty  and 
these  will  no  doubt  soon  be  curriculized. 

Hughes'  work^^  is  the  most  belabored  of  all  the  recent  books 
upon  the  subject  and  shows  wide  reading  and  much  thought. 
It  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  voluntaristic  psychology, 
for  he  says  ours  is  an  age  of  will  and  deeds.  He  strives  to 
be  in  a  sense  genetic  and  his  interest  centers  about  the  ques- 
tion how  natural  instinctive  movements  are  transformed  into 
symbolic  expressions.  He  makes  four  chief  kinds  of  emo- 
tional feeling:  viz.  (1)  mood  (Stimmung)  including  jollity, 
joy,  complacency,  abandon,  bad  humor,  ugliness,  despair;  (2) 
attention,  ranging  from  liveliness  and  energy  to  wildness,  rage, 
relaxation,  exhaustion  and  unconsciousness;  (3)  inclination, 
from  love  and  benevolence  to  aversion  and  hate;  and  (4) 
respect,  from  reverence  and  honesty  to  modesty,  shame,  fear 
and  contempt  and  he  makes  much  use  of  opposition,  laying 
oflF  feelings  along  a  plus  and  minus  line  each  side  of  an  in- 
different point,  those  of  desire  its  highest  positive  form  of 
striving  toward  shades  through  inclination  to  indifference, 
then  rises  negatively  through  aversion  to  resistance,  the  latter 
representing  the  negative  pole  of  displeasure  and  the  first  the 

^^  Die  Mimik  des  Menschcn.     Alt.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1900.     423  p. 
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positive  one  of  pleasure.  So  the  rapture  of  enjoyment  shades 
down  through  rest,  which  is  neutral,  to  pain,  the  highest 
evaluation  through  indiflference  to  contempt,  genuineness  into 
falsity.  Many  of  his  characterizations  are  graphic,  but  there 
is  the  tendency  that  besets  most  literature  upon  this  subject 
to  overnormalization,  the  analyses  are  too  refined  and  the 
rubrics  more  or  less  speculative  and  systematization  is  over- 
done. Although  his  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  conscious  and 
purposive  gesture,  the  phenomena  of  natural  expressions  are 
the  key  to  nearly  all  his  problems  so  that  in  passing  these 
over  so  lightly,  one's  verdict  upon  the  validity  of  his  con- 
clusions often  hovers  in  the  air.  The  style  is  often  prolix  and 
even  tedious.  The  author  professes  to  be  genetic,  but  his 
interpretation  of  this  word  will  prove  misleading  to  all  in- 
terested in  evolutionary  origins.  Hence  the  work  is  not  suf- 
ficiently concrete  or  empirical,  but  hovers  somewhat  in  the  air. 
The  descriptions  are  often  excellent,  such  as  those  of  desire, 
uncertainty,  searching,  triumph,  the  food  quest,  jollity,  syco- 
phancy, etc. 

The  most  elaborate  and  systematic  work  on  the  basis  of 
Del  Sarte  who  published  nothing,  is  that  of  Giraudet^"  who 
would  have  people  dance  and  sing  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  they  walk  and  speak  respectively  and  who  pleads 
for  a  new  aesthetism  as  an  "  emanation  of  the  soul."  He  lays 
less  stress  upon  the  Del  Sartian  symbolic  philosophy  than  did 
Abbe  Delaumosne^^  and  is  more  practical  than  Arnaud.^^  Life 
is  action  and  this  is  expressed  in  man  in  729  kinds  of  dynamic 
phenomena  grouped  in  a  trinitary  way  and  all  classified  as 
either  constitutional,  habitual  or  fugitive.  His  cuts  of  pas- 
sional attitudes  and  expressions  of  eyebrows,  nose,  mouth, 
head  postures,  shoulders,  arms  and  hands,  trunk,  legs  and 
feet  are  mostly  characteristic  and  distinctive  and  have  con- 
tributed much  to  revive  Del  Sartian  studies  for  the  stage  in 
France  where  they  had  sadly  declined. 

Will  interferes  with  the  purest  manifestation  of  expressive 
gesture,  says  Kohnstamm,^"  which  is  at  bottom  involuntary 
utterance  of  feeling.  As  its  purest  indicator,  such  expressive 
moments  have  immense  importance  as  revealers  of  associations 
of  our  entire  psycho-physic  apparatus.     They  are  the  physio- 

16  Mimique.     Physionomie  et  Gestes.     Paris,  1895.     128  p. 

17  The  Art  of  Oratory.    Tr.  by  F.  A.  Shaw,  Albany,  1882,  pp.  172. 

18  F.  Del  Sarte :  Ses  decouvertes  en  esthetique,  sa  science,  sa  meth- 
ode,  precede  de  details  de  sa  vie.     1882. 

19  Die  biologische  Sonderstellung  der  Ausdrucksbewegungen.  In 
Jour.  f.  Psychologic  und  Neurologic.     1906.     Band  VII,  pp.  205-222. 
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logical  equivalents  of  the  feelings  and  begin  perhaps  among 
the  very  first  expressions  of  life.  The  telokinetic  end  is  a 
relief.  Their  purposefulness  is  great,  but  without  conscious- 
ness. One  principle  underlies  the  visceral  or  smooth  and  also 
the  voluntary  or  striate  muscles.  As  anger  checks  sensations 
of  the  secretions  of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  so  hypnotism 
may  influence  menstruation  and  possibly  ovulation. 

Albert  Boree^"  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  material 
for  a  theory  of  physiognomy.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
connected  with  the  theatre  and  attempts  here  to  assume  for 
the  benefit  of  actors  and  painters  and  sculptors  ten  groups  of 
facial  expression  for  the  various  sentiments.  It  is  indeed  a 
brief  dictionary  of  the  characteristic  expressions  of  the  various 
emotions.  All  are  photographed  from  a  single  face  and  in 
all  there  are  119  of  them. 

Bechterew's  article  (La  Role  biologique  de  la  Mimique,  Jour, 
de  Psy.,  1910,  385-408),  contends  that  all  mimetic  reactions 
are  of  essentially  the  same  nature  as  reflexes,  though  they  are 
much  more  complex.  Associations  may  also  be  formed  be- 
tween new  excitants  and  old  reactions.  When  we  weep  at  bad 
news  or  smile  ironically,  it  is  because  associations  have  been 
formed  between  the  news  and  painful  sensations,  or  because 
it  calls  up  the  lost  friend.  But  in  these  last  cases  the  act  is 
also  reflex,  since  it  is  as  difficult  to  repress  the  tears  or  smiles 
as  to  repress  the  cry  of  fear  or  the  laugh  from  tickling.  The 
origin,  however,  is  indirect,  due  to  association  of  the  news 
with  sthenic  or  asthenic  sensations  and  the  response  he  calls 
an  associative  reflex. 

Gestures  are  a  higher  stage  of  voluntary  and  reflex  move- 
ment. 

Human  mimicry  has  its  origin  deep  down  in  the  animal 
world,  as  many  biologists,  but  notably  Darwin,  have  shown, 
but  the  expression  is  always  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
necessities  of  the  bodily  form  of  the  species.  They  rise  not 
from  their  utility,  but  from  necessity. 

Mimetic  movements  fall  then  into  two  classes — reflex  and 
associative.  Each  of  these  has  subdivisions  according  to  the 
sensorial  origin  of  the  reaction.  Thus  under  reflex  there  is 
organic  mimicry  from  general  coenesthesia,  including  hunger, 
satiety,  well  and  ill  being,  suffocation,  and  so  on;  muscular 
mimicry  expressing  vigor,  fatigue,  defence  and  attack,  etc. ; 
sex,  expressing  desire,  disgust,  shame  and  innocence ;  visual 
and  auditory  mimicry  expressing  nervous   concentration;   in 

20  Etudes  physiognomiques.  Les  expressions  de  la  figure  humaine. 
Lawrens,  Paris.    30  p. 
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associative  mimicry  the  movements  are  of  the  same  nature 
but  responses  to  indirect  impulses.  Cold  causes  trembling  but 
so  may  fear.  Joy  dilates  the  peripheral  vessels,  but  so  may 
a  caress.     The  comic  causes  a  laugh  but  so  does  tickling. 

Gestures  come  from  the  associative  activity  of  the  nervous 
system  still  farther  removed,  and  are  in  part  reflex  and  in 
part  voluntary,  and  beside  them  may  be  placed  descriptive, 
associative  and  symbolic  movements.  Pantomime  is  the  best 
case  of  descriptive  movements;  the  movement  of  the  lips  in 
cutting  with  scissors  illustrates  the  second ;  language  is  the 
most  highly  developed  form  of  the  third. 

Now  Bechterew's  contention  throughout  is  that  naturalists 
in  describing  all  these  mimetic  reactions,  even  Darwin,  have 
tended  to  refer  them  to  subjective  states  akin  to  our  own, 
whereas  they  come  of  necessity  from  the  reflex  reactions  to 
stimuli  or  the  associative  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
he  seems  to  consider  also  reflex.  For  instance,  many  animals 
in  attack  swell  the  body  or  certain  appendages,  or  the  hair 
rises,  etc.,  and  this  has  been  interpreted  as  being  done  to  ter- 
rify the  enemy.  But  in  the  first  place,  most  combats  occur 
between  males  for  the  female,  all  of  one  species,  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  such  familiar  phenomena  should  rouse  terror, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  do.  Size  does  not  alone 
cause  terror,  or  dogs  would  not  chase  horses  and  cows.  In 
cocks,  moreover,  although  the  neck  feathers  rise,  the  wings 
and  body  feathers  and  tail  all  flatten,  making  the  body  seem 
smaller.  The  true  explanation  is  that  these  are  means  of 
defense  of  the  neck  or  other  exposed  parts.  Similarly,  the 
various  supposed  ornaments,  the  love  song,  etc.,  related  to  the 
sex  instinct,  are  the  reflex  results  of  sex  excitation  and  not 
due  to  any  desire  to  show  off.  They  do  indeed  rouse  the 
female  by  their  stimulation,  but  they  are  reflexes  in  the  male. 

Thus  one  might  work  out  in  detail  the  development  of  every 
mimetic  movement  from  the  standpoint  of  reflex  action  and 
utility  to  the  species,  without  ever  so  much  as  referring  to 
desire  or  volition  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

Somatic  Types.  Back  of  all  expressive  movements  lies  the 
language  of  congenital  form  of  feature,  face,  skull,  contour  of 
the  whole  body ;  and  this  is  the  basis  of  beauty  or  ugliness 
which  heredity  gives  and  which  therefore  lies  yet  more  beyond 
control.  All  these  and  even  the  human  form  itself  are  elo- 
quent of  still  profounder  strata  of  possible  meanings,  could 
we  but  understand  their  language.  Every  trait  and  peculiarity 
of  every  part  and  organ  has  its  own  cause  or  sufficient  reason 
in  the  story  of  the  phylum.    Thus  every  animal  form  expresses 
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all  of  its  history  that  has  not  been  superseded  or  repressed 
to  imperceptible  rudiments.  The  deep  sense  of  this  draws  and 
charms,  yet  baffles  and  eludes  us.  Perhaps  the  future  may 
never  learn  to  read  all  the  hieroglyphics  of  morphology.  The 
strength  of  the  profound  attraction  toward  this  realm  is  shown 
by  many  absurd  pseudo-systems — phrenology,  characterological 
schemes  of  interpreting  eyes,  brow,  nose,  chin,  lips,  ears,  into 
which  some  have  attempted  to  read  as  many  meanings  as  a 
lover  sees  in  these  features  of  his  mistress,  palmistry,  and 
even  in  the  old  sympathies  once  traced  between  the  parts  of 
the  body  and  plants  and  planets  by  medicine  and  astrology 
respectively.  So  fecund  is  fancy  in  this  field  where  science 
can  only  grope  that  some  diviners  have  flourished  on  the  blind 
popular  lust  for  metanoetic  self-knowledge,  and  these  interpret 
every  lineament  of  the  countenance,  every  joint  and  line  of 
hand  and  fingers  as  thickly  set  with  manifold  significance.^^ 
But  little  less  fanciful  are  works  like  Schach^^  and  Redfield^^ 
who  see  many  suggestive  traits  of  animals  in  human  faces. 
These  analogies  are  copiously  illustrated  by  ingenious  parallel- 
isms between  portraits  or  even  historical  personages  and  lions, 
oxen,  pigs,  apes,  and  even  birds  and  reptiles.  These  likenesses 
are  sometimes  obvious  and  even  suggestive,  but  are  greatly 
heightened  by  art,  and  are  in  fact  based  less  upon  physical 
resemblances  than  upon  analogous  qualities  which  speech  has 
always  acknowledged  in  many  a  trope,  and  symbol  and  litera- 
ture in  many  an  animal  myth.  But  that  the  hog  is  greedy, 
the  ass  stupid,  the  fox  sly,  aflfords  no  basis  for  any  but  the 
wildest  fancy  to  see  physiognomic  similarities  between  them 
and  human  beings  who  show  these  bestial  traits.  If  science 
ever  enters  this  domain,  it  must  be  on  the  broad  basis  of  a 
vast  array  of  facts  that  shall  enable  us  to  trace  phyletic  his- 
tories and  evolutionary  pedigrees.  In  a  large  sensg,  heredity 
itself  is  an  expression,  as  indeed  is  nature,  but  who  can  say 
of  what  ?  Even  the  temperaments — choleric,  nervous,  sanguine, 
phlegmatic,  and  perhaps  bilious — are  not  yet  very  clear  to 
science,  basal  as  they  are  to  characterology,  and  Warner's^* 
typical  positions  of   the  hand  are   still  more  uncertain.     In 

21  From  a  row  of  these  anthropomantic  books,  I  will  note  but  one 
of  the  latest  as  illustrative  of  its  class,  viz,  Merton's  "  Descriptive 
Mentality."  McKay,  Philadelphia,  no  date,  pp.  224.  This  is  very 
copiously  illustrated  with  scores  of  significances,  especially  for  face 
and  hands. 

22  Physiognomische  Studien.     1881.     pp.  257. 

23  Comparative  Physiognomy.     New  York,  1889.     pp.  334. 

2*  Physical  Expression,  its  modes  and  principles.  New  York,  1886, 
pp.  372. 
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fact,  in  daily  life  we  infer  much  from  lineaments  and  contour, 
as  well  as  from  gait  and  carriage,  and  call  the  style  the  man, 
and  there  are  fashions,  modes,  and  cuts,  and  truth  and  lies 
are  told  in  manners  bearing  a  mien,  but  even  here  the  in- 
gredient of  error  often  bulks  large  and  the  doctrine  of  char- 
acter, which  when  it  comes  must  be  chiefly  genetic,  is  yet 
far  off. 

A  four-fold  type  of  men,  first  developed  by  physicians,  then 
taken  up  by  anthropologists,  and  later  found  in  French  mili- 
tary journals  during  the  war,  although  based  on  morphology 
has  not  only  therapeutic  but  very  important  psychological 
classifications,  and  would  seem  to  be  of  service  in  assigning 
men  to  different  military  and  civil  functions.  These  pure 
types,  of  course,  are  rare,  but  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  majority 
of  men  one  or  the  other  predominates. 


(1)  The  abdominal  or  digestive  type  (D),  if  pure,  has  a 
large  abdomen,  jaws,  a  face  slightly  pyramidal ;  is  best  fitted 
for  certain  vocations,  needs  its  own  medical  treatment,  etc. 
This  type  is  more  dependent  than  any  other,  both  for  health 
and  efficiency,  upon  dietary  conditions.  Food  and  drink  must 
be  abundant  and  regular;  while  there  is  little  power  to  bear 
up  against  hunger,  with  good  food  a  person  of  this  type  can 
do  and  bear  almost  anything.    In  war  it  is  par  excellence  for 
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defence.  Its  greatest  power  is  to  repel  attack  or  invasion. 
Its  instincts  are  protective  and  conservative.  Assaults  upon 
home,  possessions,  camps,  stores,  and  supplies  make  such  a 
soldier  the  one  whom  the  invader  has  most  to  fear.  In  some 
sense  he  is  childlike.  Glandular  functions  are  well  developed. 
The  ribs  are  high,  the  umbilicus  low ;  the  intestinal  tract  is 
longer  than  the  average,  etc. 

(2)  The  respiratory  (R)  type  has  a  deep  chest,  body  long, 
especially  the  thorax ;  the  face  is  widest  across  the  middle 
third,  including  nose  and  ears,  and  the  head  tends  to  taper 
slightly  above  and  below.  This  type  needs  most  air,  sufifers 
most  if  it  is  defective  or  deficient ;  diseases  are  best  cured  by 
change  of  climate,  for  their  energy  is  very  dependent  on  the 
oxygen  they  breathe.  They  best  endure  changes  of  both  tem- 
perature and  altitude ;  are  susceptible  to  air  too  dry  or  too  cold ; 
best  bear  exposure  to  wind  and  weather  and  love  to  brave 
them;  their  responses  to  emotional  changes  are  registered  in 
those  of  respiration.  They  love  exercises  that  expand  the 
lungs,  for  their  build  needs  much  more  aeration  than  does 
that  of  the  digestives,  though  they  can  get  on  with  far  less 
rations.  In  war  they  excel  in  aviation  and  mountain  work. 
They  are  best  for  attack,  loving  the  dash  and  rally.  They 
crave  excitement,  adventure,  and  pine  in  mechanism  and  mon- 
otony; tend  to  buoyancy  as  the  digestives  do  to  depression. 
Long  confinement  in  the  trenches  is  far  harder  for  them  than 
for  the  digestives,  although  the  latter  excel  in  patience.  Their 
forte  is  scouting,  spying,  pioneering,  adventuring,  initiative. 
They  can  bear  solitude  but  are  also  prone  to  conviviality. 
This  type  is  common  among  the  Nordic  races ;  they  have  much 
in  common  with  the  old  sanguine,  are  sometimes  prognathic, 
and  often  have  unusual  vocal  development.  This  broncho- 
pulmonary diathesis  inclines  them  more  to  country  than  to 
city  life. 

(3)  The  muscular,  athletic  type  (M)  is  characterized  by 
long,  strong  limbs,  a  body  not  very  long  but  well  developed, 
with  neither  the  abdomen  nor  the  thoracic  measurements  pre- 
dominating ;  with  a  head  tending  to  cubical  form ;  facial  diam- 
eter more  nearly  equal  in  each  of  the  three  levels.  Their 
muscles  are  of  greater  relative  weight  than  any  other  class. 
Such  people  must  have  abundant  exercise  and  decline  without 
it  to  depression  and  ailments,  not  only  rheumatic,  but  diges- 
tive, circulatory,  and  nervous.  They  are  at  their  best  when 
they  dig,  lift,  carry,  run,  march,  throw,  and  thrive  on  an 
amount  of  work  which  no  other  type  could  sustain  with 
impunity.    Their  best  medicine,  if  ill,  is  a  more  active  regimen. 
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They  are  less  prone  to  inertness  than  the  digestives ;  less  to 
excitement  than  the  respiratories.  If  need  be,  they  can  plod 
on  without  enthusiasm,  with  patience  and  persistence,  for  they 
get  more  pleasure  from  their  own  active  effort,  even  if  they 
cannot  see  its  purpose.  Long  trench  confinement  is  harder  on 
them  than  for  the  digestives,  but  less  so  than  for  the  respirator- 
ies. To  do  their  best,  they  need  a  leader  more  than  the  respira- 
tories, but  less  than  the  digestives,  who  have  less  initiative. 
They  endure  hunger  and  bad  air,  but  cannot  sustain  long 
inaction,  which  sours  their  temper.  They  live  to  act  and 
always  want  to  be  up  and  doing.  The  fatigue  point  is  high 
but  if  they  go  far  beyond  it,  the  neuro-muscular  system  may 
collapse,  although  in  general  they  recuperate  well.  In  native 
intelligence  they  are  between  the  two  preceding  classes.  Their 
hair  is  often  more  at  right  angles  at  its  point  of  insertion  in 
the  skin.  The  neck  is  long,  muscular  and  large,  though  not 
as  large  as  the  digestive's.  They  are  often  dolichocephalic, 
and  need  to  be  hard  up  against  reality. 

(4)  The  nervous  or  cerebral  (C)  type  has  a  head  broadest 
at  the  hat-rim,  perhaps  tapering  downward,  so  that  at  the  jaw 
level  it  may  be  a  little  weak  and  small.  The  body  lacks  the 
marked  traits  of  the  other  types,  is  not  large  but  very  variable 
in  form  and  proportion ;  but  the  brain  dominates  other  organs 
and  functions  more.  Here  are  found  the  intellectuals  whose 
well  or  ill  being  and  efficiency  depend  on  their  state  of  mind. 
Their  diseases  and  cures  are  more  mind-made,  so  that  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  psyche  determine  health  and  activity, 
and  they  can  do  and  be  what  they  feel  they  can.  They  are 
most  versatile,  less  dependent  on  food,  air,  or  exercise  than 
the  other  three  types ;  more  adaptable  to  any  kind  of  life  or 
branch  of  service,  attack  or  defence ;  can  wait  or  fight,  adjust 
to  new  conditions  in  the  environment  quickly ;  often  love  the 
new  and  strange.  Even  if  they  seem  frail  they  can  pick  up 
and  also  develop  perhaps  to  a  surprising  degree.  They  respond 
to  everything  that  affects  the  emotional  tone,  the  morale,  group- 
spirit.  Hence  religion,  recreation,  social  intercourse,  friendly 
rapport  with  officers,  comrades,  home,  helps ;  so  that  the  esprit 
du  corps  in  camp  is  what  this  cerebral  or  neural  type  makes 
it.  One  of  its  chief  traits  is  the  power  to  summon  reserve 
possibilities,  on  emergency,  to  unfold  "  the  higher  powers  of 
man."  They  can  sometimes  perform  prodigies,  but  pay  dearly 
for  temporary  excellence  when  their  reserves  are  used  up. 
Collapse  is  more  delayed,  but  if  it  comes,  more  prolonged. 
They  prefer  the  city ;  intestines  are  short ;  they  are  best  in 
meeting  emergencies. 
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There  is  quite  a  literature  on  this  subject,  most  of  which  has 
developed  since  Sigaud's  work  on  the  digestive  type,  pub- 
lished in  1900.  The  more  morphological  traits  perhaps  are 
best  presented  in  Chaillou  and  MacAuliffe's  "  Morphologic 
Medicale,"  (Paris,  1912,  248  p.),  while  Thooris,  Sturel,  and 
many  others  have  applied  them  to  military  and  also  to  other 
vocations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  enough  work  has  been  done  along  this 
line  to  justify  at  least  the  recognition  of  the  above  four  types 
as  apperception  centers  in  testing  men,  particularly  where 
the  type  is  marked,  although  of  course  the  majority  of  men 
are  intermediate,  or  have  perhaps  two  more  or  less  equal 
groups  of  traits,  and  this  indifference  of  type  makes  for  more 
plasticity  and  adjustment.  But  this  work  shows  in  a  marked 
way  the  loss  of  efficiency  in  putting  men  of  marked  type  into 
environments  that  fit  another  type. 

All  of  us  psychologists,  of  course,  were  much  impressed  with 
James's  "  Higher  Powers  of  Man,"  and  Cannon's  application 
of  it,  and  perhaps  with  Felta's  "  adrenaline  type."  Some  of 
us  may  have  been  impressed  with  the  enormous  role  this 
erethic  or  second-wind  power  is  playing  in  psychoanalysis. 
The  same  thing,  in  a  different  way,  is  wrought  out,  from  a 
clinical  point  of  view,  in  Crile's  book,  "  The  Kinetic  Drive." 
In  war  literature,  too,  we  used  often  to  come  across  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  war  would  be  won  or  lost  on 
second  breath ;  and  in  the  literature  of  the  type  of  Empey's 
"Over  the  Top,"  and  also,  as  I  have  been  told,  found  in  the 
theories  of  some  who  trained  for  bayonet  drill  in  some  of 
our  camps.  It  is  down,  too,  as  one  of  the  traits  of  the  fourth 
or  nervous  class  of  the  above  French  types.  In  the  charge,  of 
course,  the  man  who  can  summon  all  his  reserves  after  he 
seemed  and  thought  himself  to  be  "  all  in,"  and  perform 
prodigies  in  an  erethic  way,  and  yet  not  go  wild  with  abandon, 
thus  meeting  extreme  emergencies  before  which  others  fall 
down,  has  an  immense  advantage,  and  possibly  this  is  one 
aspect  of  Americanitis.  Ought  we  not  to  be  able  to,  even  if 
we  can  find  no  mechanical  test  of  this  ability  in  which  men 
so  greatly  differ,  find  out  whether,  in  the  individual's  experi- 
ence, he  has  successfully  met  great  and  sudden  emergencies, 
withstood  shocks,  or  whether  he  has  a  record  of  collapsing 
when  they  come.  I  should  think  that  men  who  have  shown 
such  remarkable  genius  in  devising  tests  as  Jung,  Yerkes, 
Thorndike,  Dodge,  Watson,  Scott,  Terman,  and  the  rest, 
could  devise  some  method  of  testing  this  power.  Personally, 
I  believe — though  that  is  quite  aside — it  has  sex  correlates 
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which  might  be  used  with  effectiveness  for  personal  ethics 
and  sex  hygiene. 

After  normal  fatigue  prompts  rests,  or  even  sleep,  or  with 
the  tension  of  long  waiting  in  the  trenches,  can  soldiers  ring 
up  these  reserves  and  feel  this  afflatus  of  the  war-god ;  or  have 
their  lives  been  too  toned  down,  monotonous,  or  over-cultured 
or  self-possessed  to  enable  them  to  utilize  these  energies  with 
its  high  blood-pressure  and  general  overdraft  of  energy?  Is 
not  this  the  peculiar  advantage  of  young  soldiers  which  is 
lost  with  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  middle  life,  and  which  en- 
ables those  in  the  early  twenties  to  stand  with  impunity  extra 
strains  of  fear  or  rage,  which  sometimes  makes  very  common- 
place men  do  prodigies  of  which  they  or  their  friends  never 
dreamed  them  capable,  because  they  can  summate ;  and  is  it 
not  connected  with  the  fact  that  often  those  who  have  led 
sedentary,  indoor  lives,  surpass  those  whose  sturdier  frames 
are  used  to  hard  labor?  How  many  of  the  great  achievements 
of  men  in  every  field  have  been  performed  in  this  state?  It 
does  seem  to  be  a  marked  diathesis,  and  at  least  officers  should 
be  trained  to  look  for  manifestations  of  this  power,  which, 
of  course,  the  incidents  of  war  cannot  fail  to  bring  out  in 
bold  relief.  There  is  much  probably  in  this  madness  and 
frenzy  with  discretion  that  nothing  except  the  actual  incidents 
of  war  can  show  forth,  and  it  seems  as  though  our  diagnosis 
ought  not  to  be  oblivious  of  this  point.  Among  the  unpre- 
cedented opportunities  that  the  war  offered  to  psychologists 
(since  we  do  not  know  very  much  how  the  psyche  acts  when 
thrown  back  to  its  elemental  stages  into  primitive  strata), 
perhaps  we  ought  sometimes  to  boldly  trust  our  numen  where 
we  have  as  yet  no  nomen. 

Davenport  (Nat.  Academy  Proceedings,  June,  1917)  thinks 
that  we  should  consider  the  fighting  instinct  in  the  appointment 
of  naval  officers,  and  out  of  30  great  sea-fighters  in  recent 
history,  he  finds  that  14  had  a  clear  record  as  fighters  in  early 
life,  often  in  boyhood,  besides  having  other  qualities — love 
of  the  sea,  hyperkinesis,  fearlessness,  and  power  to  command. 
We  psychologists  have  long  distinguished  active  and  passive 
temperaments,  as  Nietzsche  did  Dionysians  and  Apollonians ; 
Jung,  centrifugal  and  centripetal;  Bryant  and  Goldthwaite, 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous ;  Haywood's  originals  versus 
professionals.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  psychology  of  char- 
acter shows  no  greater  consensus  of  the  competent  than  that 
it  distinguishes  leaders  from  led.  Men  like  Sheridan,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  Bob  Evans,  Bliicher,  we  know  were  "  scrappers  " 
from  childhood.     Of  course  nothing  can  test  fighting  ability 
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except  actual  fighting,  but  almost  everyone  has  some  record 
in  regard  to  pugnacity,  and  we  can  know  whether  he  ac- 
quitted himself  well  in  juvenile  battles  and  games  or  ever 
stood  up  well  against  men  of  his  own  size  and  class,  or  has 
the  diathesis  of  conflict,  whether  he  loves  or  fears  to  take  risks. 
Weir  Mitchell  gathered  1,169  records  of  heroism  among 
all  sorts  of  people,  and  the  Carnegie  board  of  award  of 
medals  for  heroism  has  a  lot  of  data,  so  that  it  seems  that 
while  man  was  originally  the  most  ferocious  of  all  creatures, 
(otherwise  he  would  not  have  survived),  this  belligerency  does 
diflFer  enormously  in  different  individuals.  The  Wright  broth- 
ers had  applications  from  16,000  young  men  who  wanted  to 
risk  their  lives  in  flying.  A  record  of  the  obstacles  of  all 
kinds  man  has  overcome  in  his  past  would  give  a  very  valu- 
able line  as  to  his  efficiency  in  war  or  in  business. 
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It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune,  while  serving  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation,  to  be  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  for  the  Spring  Term  of  1919.  In  all, 
some  2,000  men  were  sent  to  the  different  British  Universities. 
One  of  the  purposes  was  to  enable  men  whose  college  work 
had  been  interrupted  to  get  back  into  the  atmosphere  again 
after  their  army  service  and  before  their  return  home. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  term,  while  arranging  a 
course  of  study,  more  or  less  casual  reading  led  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  interesting  and  comprehensive  report  of 
Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  under  the  title,  "  Superstition  and  Edu- 
cation."^ This  gave  in  detail  an  account  of  7,176  superstitions 
reported  by  875  American  men  and  women  students  in  train- 
ing for  the  teaching  profession,  and  suggested  a  similar  study 
among  Scotch  pedagogical  students.  Full  acknowledgment  is 
made  to  this  source  of  the  idea. 

Dr.  James  Dreever,  head  of  the  Psychology  Department  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  made  the  work  possible  by  his 
enthusiastic  cooperation,  and  acknowledgment  is  gratefully 
rendered  to  him  and  to  his  colleagues  in  Moray  House,  where 
the  material  was  gathered.  Moray  House  is  the  Normal 
School,  associated  with  the  University. 

The  subjects  consisted  of  the  students  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
years  in  the  Psychology  department ;  377  girls  and  7  men  took 
part,  but  in  order  to  have  a  uniform  group  the  records  of  the 
men  have  not  been  included.  As  each  class  was  visited  the 
instructor  made  a  brief  introductory  statement  and  placed  the 
experimenter  in  charge. 

1  Univ.  of  California  Publications,  Education,  vol.  5,  No.  1 ;  July  1907. 
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The  latter  gave  a  short,  informal  outline  of  the  work  so 
that  the  students  could  do  their  part  with  a  feeling  of  friendly 
interest.  Their  attitude  was  most  cordial  and  sympathetic, 
and  the  writer  feels  deeply  indebted  to  them. 

Writing  paper  was  passed  and  the  first  request  made  was 
that  no  names  should  be  written;  the  point  was  emphasized 
that  the  work  was  to  be  entirely  anonymous.  This  seemed  to 
be  quite  important  and,  no  doubt,  was  effective  in  enabling  the 
students  to  write  much  more  freely  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  done.     They  were  asked  to  write  in  order: 

1.  Age. 

2.  The  two  preparatory  schools  last  attended. 

3.  Whether  or  not  the  Full  Leaving  Certificate  had  been 
received. 

The  average  age  was  19.7  years. 

The  names  of  the  preparatory  schools  were  taken  in  order 
to  know  in  what  part  of  the  country  each  subject  had  lived, 
for  as  between  different  sections  there  are  great  variations  in 
the  whole  manner  of  life.  In  the  North  and  Northwest  the 
country  is  mountainous  and  deeply  indented  with  broad  val- 
leys and  sea  lochs,  or  bays.  There  are  no  towns  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  the  population  is  scattered,  and  the  census 
figures  show  that  in  the  section  composed  of  two  of  the 
largest  counties,  viz.,  Ross-Cromarty  and  Inverness,  14.3% 
of  the  people  speak  Gaelic  only.  The  chief  occupation  is  cat- 
tle-raising and  farming  in  such  time  as  the  short  season  makes 
possible.  In  the  southern  Lowlands,  and  in  the  eastern  parts, 
industries  and  commerce  are  important,  with  a  consequent 
greater  density  of  population.  Such  differences  in  environ- 
ment might  have  an  effect  on  superstitious  belief. 

A  division  in  the  records  was  made  as  between  "  city  "  and 
"  country."  The  former  group  included  one  case  from  Lon- 
don, two  from  Glasgow,  and  101  from  Edinburgh  and  im- 
mediate vicinity.  These  were  the  only  large  cities  represented. 
The  latter  group,  with  four  exceptions  from  England,  came 
from  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Every  county  was  represented, 
including  the  Island  of  Skye  to  the  Northwest,  and  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  to  the  Northeast.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  these  subjects,  as  a  whole,  represented  as  typically  national 
a  group  as  it  would  be  possible  to  get.  No  others  than  the 
exceptions  noted  gave  any  indication  of  foreign  birth  or  resi- 
dence, although  there  were  undoubtedly  a  few  cases.  Migration 
is  much  less  common  than  in  this  country.  In  all  of  Scotland 
in  1901,  slightly  over  91%  were  native  born. 
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Possession  of  the  Full  Leaving  Certificate  indicated  that  the 
student  had  completed  a  certain  minimum  of  required  work, 
which  could  be  used  in  obtaining  a  university  degree.  It 
implied  systematic  and  successful  work  and  also  scholastic 
expectations;  246  of  the  377  had  received  the  Certificate. 
The  record  is  classified  on  this  basis,  indicated  by  the  letters 
FLC. 

After  the  preliminary  data  had  been  written,  an  instruction 
sheet  was  passed  to  each  student.  The  experimenter  read  it 
aloud  to  insure  that  it  was  thoroughly  understood.  It  was 
seldom  necessary  to  give  any  amplification  and  the  necessity 
for  uniformity  was  regarded.  The  instructions  were  as 
follows : 

"  Beside  our  religious  beliefs  many  of  us  hold  to  certain  beliefs  or 
sayings  which  we  cannot  always  prove.  These  sayings  or  beliefs  are 
often  called  superstitions ;  they  may  have  a  greater  or  a  less  effect  on 
the  common  actions  of  our  daily  lives.  We  do  things  or  say  things  in 
order  that  we  may  be  '  lucky ' ;  certain  signs  or  happenings  indicate 
'  good  luck  * ;  others  indicate  '  bad  luck,'  etc. 

"  On  the  accompanying  slip  of  paper  write  as  many  superstitions  as 
you  can  remember,  irrespective  of  your  belief  in  them  or  their  effect 
on  you. 

"  In  front  of  those  which  usually  influence  your  conduct  make  the 
Plus  sign  (-]-)•  Make  a  Question  mark  (?)  in  front  of  those  which 
sometimes  influence  your  conduct,  or  give  rise  to  any  slight  feelings 
which  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  influence  your  conduct.  Make  the 
Minus  sign  ( — )  in  front  of  those  which  do  not  influence  your  conduct 
nor  affect  you  in  any  way." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Plus  mark  was  used  to  indicate 
influence  on  conduct,  not  belief.  Most  of  us  would  hesitate 
to  admit  belief  in  any  superstitions  although  we  may  regard 
some  of  them  very  carefully.  When  an  occasion  arises  we 
say  we  "  know  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but  might  just  as  well 
be  on  the  safe  side,"  and  knock  wood  or  act  otherwise  accord- 
ingly. So  to  avoid  any  discussion  as  to  the  relation  between 
"  belief  "  and  conduct,  and  to.  make  more  definite  the  meaning 
of  the  Plus  sign.  Influence  on  Conduct  was  the  criterion  used. 
In  neither  the  written  instruction  nor  in  the  oral  statements  was 
any  reference  made  to  a  typical  superstition,  by  way  of 
example.  Every  superstition  written  depended  on  the  memory 
of  each  individual,  except  when  she  copied  from  a  neighbor. 
However  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  advantage  to  anyone  and 
only  confusion  to  the  experiment  would  result  from  copying 
and  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  of  it.  Honesty  and  frank- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  marks  was  also  urged  and  in  support  of 
this  the   papers  were   anonymous  and  the   experimenter  an 
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absolute  stranger  to  whom  the  different  handwritings  meant 
nothing. 

Fifteen  minutes  was  announced  as  the  time  limit  for  writing 
as  it  was  found  by  trial  that  most  students  could  write  almost 
continuously  for  that  length  of  time.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  they  were  asked  to  write  their  attitude  toward  supersti- 
tions in  general  if  they  felt  so  inclined  or  to  explain  their 
reasons  for  believing  any  particular  one,  if  any  existed.  Some 
of  those  statements  will  be  quoted  for  they  give  a  vivid 
insight  into  the  naive  way  that  the  matter  was  often  regarded. 

Before  a  class  was  dismissed  it  was  requested  to  refrain 
from  discussing  the  work  among  other  students  who  might 
subsequently  be  asked  to  participate,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
preliminary  consideration  of  the  subject.  How  far  such  dis- 
cussions occurred,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  the  tabulation  of  the  marks  used,  the  plus  sign  and  the 
question  mark  have  been  combined ;  that  is,  they  have  been 
considered  alike  as  indicating  affectedness.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  exactly  for  each  subject  what  finally  distin- 
guished between  the  "  -{-  "  and  "  ?  "  that  she  used,  or  to  de- 
termine between  individuals  the  different  tendencies  to  use 
the  more  conservative  "  ?." 

The  total  number  of  superstitions  written  was  6,038,  of 
which  967  have  been  classified  as  different.  The  plus  sign 
was  used  in  25%  of  the  cases,  the  question  mark  in  23%,  and 
the  minus  sign  in  52%.  In  other  words,  48%  of  the  supersti- 
tions mentioned  had  some  effect  on  the  individuals  who  wrote 
them.     The  distribution  among  the  groups  is  as  follows; 


+  ?  - 

City 23%  22%  55% 

Country 25%  24%  51% 

WithFLC 26%  23%  51% 

Without  FLC 22%  24%  54% 

Total 25%  23%  52% 


In  the  table  which  follows  there  are  included  figures  show- 
ing the  number  of  individuals  affected,  by  groups.  There  is 
also  shown  the  number  of  superstitions  mentioned  by  those 
who  were  affected  differently. 
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TABLE 

With    Without 
City   C'n'try  FLC      FLC  Total 

1.  Number  of  Subjects 104      273      246        131        377 

2.  Av.  No.  Superstitions  Mentioned. .     14.2    15.7    15.6      15.1      15.4 

3.  a.  Subjects  not  Affected 10        14        17  7  24 

b.  Per  Cent,  not  Affected 10%      5%      7%        5%        6% 

c.  No.     Superstitions    Mentioned 

(Av.) 13.8    15.3    14.8      14.6      14.7 

4.  a.  Subjects  Affected  by  Less  than 

Half    that    they   Mentioned  53  113  101  65  166 

b.  Per  Cent,  so  Affected 51%  41%  41%  50%  44% 

c.  No.  Mentioned  (Av.) 13.8  15  14.5  14.8  14.8 

5.  a.  Subjects  Affected  by  Half  or 

more  that  they  Mentioned...         41      146      128  59        187 

b.  Per  Cent,  so  Affected 39%    53%    52%      45%  50% 

c.  No.  Mentioned  (Av.) 14.8    16.5    16.6      15.2  16.5 

6.  Median  Age 19.5      20.5  20.2 

7.  Average  Age 19.5      20.1  19.7 

8.  Sigma 1 . 

The  total  column  shows  that : 

1.  Each  subject  recalled  and  wrote  an  average  of  15.4  super- 
stitions in  fifteen  minutes. 

2.  94%  of  all  the  individuals  were  more  or  less  affected. 

3.  Those  who  were  most  affected  could  recall  the  greatest 
number. 

4.  Those  who  had  been  educated  in  the  "  country  "  and  who 
presumably  had  grown  up  there  were  more  affected  than  the 
others  and  were  able  to  recall  more. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  would  probably  be  the  case  that  people 
who  are  superstitious  would  consequently  have  a  larger  col- 
lection available  to  their  memories  than  those  who  are  less 
affected,  but  in  such  a  group  as  the  present  one  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  far  there  is  such  a  causal  relationship, 
and  how  far  the  two  conditions  of  being  affected  and  having 
an  efficient  memory  are  simply  the  concomitant  results  from 
experience.  ,  j        "M 

The  superstitions  are  quoted  in  the  following  pages.  There 
is  shown  the  total  number  of  times  that  each  was  mentioned, 
and  in  detail  the  number  of  times  that  each  belief  mark  was 
assigned.  Statements  of  identical  meaning  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent words  have  been  grouped,  and  a  more  or  less  uniform 
method  of  expression  has  been  adopted.  For  example,  these 
three  conditional  phrases  were  found,  applied  to  almost  any 
superstition:  "If  (you  wear  green) — ";  "When  (you  wear 
green) — ";  "For  a  (person)  to  (wear  green) — ."  They 
have  been  considered  synonymous.  Otherwise  the  statements 
are  quoted  as  written. 
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The  asterisk  (*)  before  a  statement  indicates  that  an  iden- 
tical one  was  given  by  American  students  in  the  Dresslar 
report. 

BABY   (CRADLE) 
Total 

3  To  visit  new-born  baby  empty  handed — Unlucky. 

2  For  baby  to  be  born  with  double  crown — Lucky. 

4  *To  rock  empty  cradle — Unlucky  for  baby 

3  Baby  should  be  carried  upstairs  before  being. car- 

ried down  

1      The  nurse  should  stand  on  a  chair  with  the  baby. 

1       To  cry  over  new-born  baby — Unlucky 

1  To  wash  the  palm  of  a  baby's  hand  washes  away 
his    luck    

1     *To  cut  a  baby's  fingernails  will  make  him  a  thief. 

1       To  tickle  a  child's  soles  makes  him  a  stammerer. 

1       For  a  child  to  die  unbaptized — Unlucky 

1       If  a  child  cuts  its  first  tooth  on  the  upper  gum  it 

will  never  marry  0        1        0 

1  If  a  baby  is  given  the  name  of  a  recently  de- 
ceased member  of  the  family  it  will  be  un- 
lucky and  will  probably  die  soon 0        0        1 

BED 

1  To  turn  the  mattress  while  making  a  bed — Un- 
lucky            1        0        0 

1      To  turn  a  bed  on  Good  Friday — Unlucky 0        0        1 

1       To    sleep   in   a   bed   with    the   head   upstream — 

Lucky   0        1        0 

BIBLE 

1      A  Bible  as  a  gift  between  lovers — Unlucky 

1      To  receive  a  Bible  as  a  gift — Unlucky 


BIRD  (BAT,  SWALLOW,  ETC.) 

6    *For  bird  to  enter  house — Unlucky 

3      If  swallows  nest  in  rafters  of  house — Lucky 

3      Bats  flying  around  a  house  mean  a  Death 

2      If  a  black-bird  taps  on  the  window — a  Death.. 

2      If  a  bat  flies  close  to  you — Unlucky 

2      If  a  bird  flies  against  the  window — Unlucky 

If  a  bird  flies  against  the  window — Sharp  news. 
If  a  bird  enters  house  by  door  but  not  by  win- 
dow— Lucky    

For  sea-fowls  to  flock  round  a  ship — Unlucky.. 
To  throw  lady-bird  over  left  shoulder — Lucky.. 
For  birds  to  sit  on  chimney-pots  of  a  house — 

Unlucky    for    inmates    

To  be  wakened  by  birds  singing — Lucky 

To  kill  a  bat  in  the  house — Unlucky 

If  a  bat  enters   a  room,  any  person  there  will 

never   marry    

When  birds  fly  low  it  is  a  sign  of  rain 
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Total                                                                                             +  ?      — 
1      When  flock  of  small  birds  passes  overhead,  watch 

them  with  legs  crossed — Lucky   1  0        0 

1       If  a  bird  weaves  a  hair  in  its  nest  it  is  Unlucky 

for  the  person  to  whom  hair  belongs 0  0        1 


38 

17 

14 
14 
14 
12 
14 


BODY 

♦If  left  palm  itches  you  will  receive  money  if  you 

rub   it  on   wood 14 

*If  right  palm  itches  you  will  have  an  introduction 

if  you  rub  it  on  wood 9 

*If  right  ear  burns  someone  is  saying  evil  of  you.  3 

*If  right  ear  burns  someone  is  saying  good  of  you.  3 

*If  left  ear  burns  someone  is  saying  evil  of  you.  4 

♦If  left  ear  burns  someone  is  saying  good  of  you.  3 
If   nose   itches   you    will   be   kissed,   crossed   or 

angered    4 

If  nose  itches  you  will  have  a  pleasant  surprise.  1 
♦Dull   ringing'  in   ears    means    news    of    a    death 

(Hence  the  name  "Death   Bell") 3 

♦If  sole  itches,  you  will  have  a  journey 1 

White  marks  on  finger  nails,  counting  thumb  as 
No.  1,  indicate  No.  1   a  friend;  2  a  foe;  3  a 

gift ;  4  a  beau ;  5  a  journey  to  go 1 

To  shiver  when  not  cold  means  that  a  goose  is 

walking    over    your    grave 0 

When  eyelash  comes  out  place  it  on  hand,  blow 
it  off  and  wish ;  if  you  don't  see  it  again  the 

wish  will  come  true 1 

Green   eyes  means  Jealousy    1 

♦Blue  eyes  mean  Faithful  and  True 1 

If  eye  itches  you  will  have  tears 1 

To   scratch   nose — Unlucky    0 

To  cut  finger  nails — Unlucky;  should  be  filed...  0 

Long  finger  nails  mean  good  character 1 

White  specks  on  nails  indicate  Wealth 0 

If    nose    itches — Unlucky    0 

If  nose  itches — Will  hear  of  a  death 0 

♦Mole  on   body — Lucky    0 

♦Red  mark  on  face — Lucky  0 

To  knock  elbow  means  a  pleasant  surprise 0 

To  hurt  left  elbow  means  a  disappointment 0 

♦If  elbow  itches  you  will  have  a  change 1 

To  rub  shoulders  with  a  person  about  to  be  mar- 
ried— Lucky    0 

♦To  put  the  left  foot  on  the  floor  first  when  ris- 
ing in  the  morning — Lucky   2 

If  left  ear  rings,  good  news  from  friend 0 

If  right  ear  rings,  bad  news  from  friend 0 

If  right  ear  burns,  your  mother  is  talking  of  you.  0 

If  left  ear  burns,  your  lover  is  talking  of  you...  0 

♦When  corns  ache  it  means  wet  weather 1 
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BREAD  (BISCUIT.  PIE,  ETC.) 
Total  4- 

II      To  eat  the  last  piece  of  bread,  or  cake,  without 

speaking  means  a  handsome  husband 2 

2      To  bum   hard  or  old  bread — Unlucky 0 

2  When  biscuit  breaks  in  three  pieces,  wish,  and 

the  wish  will  come  true 0 

1       To  take  a  piece  of  bread  before  finishing  what 
you     have     means    that    somebody    is   keeping 

something    from   you 0 

1       To  toast  bread  with  a  knife — Unlucky 1 

1  If  biscuit  breaks  in  three  pieces,  someone  dear 

to  you  is  thinking  of  you 0 

3  To  break  biscuit  in   three  pieces — Lucky 1 

2  If  piece  of  bread  falls — A  hungry  visitor 1 

1       If  bread  breaks  when  being  cut — A  visitor 0 

1       If  oatmeal  bannock  breaks — A  visitor 0 

1      To  wish  when  eating  first  mince-pie  of  season — 

Lucky   0 
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BRIDGE 
To  go  under  a  bridge  when  train  is  crossing — 

Unlucky    7 

To  speak  while  going  under  a  bridge — Unlucky  0 

To  speak  in  a  tunnel — Unlucky 0 

To  cross  a  bridge  when  train  is  passing  under — 

Unlucky    1 

To  turn  in  middle  of  bridge — Unlucky 2 

For  friends  to  part  on  a  bridge — Unlucky 2 

To  pass  under  a  bridge  and  wish — Lucky 0 

To  walk  under  a  bridge  without  talking  when  a 

train   is  passing  over — Lucky 0 

BRIDE  (MARRIAGE,  WEDDINGS,  ETC.) 

♦Happy  is  the  Bride  that  the  Sun  shines  on 4 

Bride  caught  in   rain — Lucky 0 

*Bride  should  wear : 

"  Something  old  ;  something  new  ; 
Something  borrowed ;   something  blue."  2 

*To  be  married  in  May — Unlucky 3 

"  Married  in  May,  rue  for  aye." 

"  If  you  marry  in  May  you  will  live  to  regret  it." 

♦Three  times  a  bridesmaid,  never  a  bride 0 

To    try   on    finished    wedding   dress    before    the 

wedding — Unlucky    2 

To  put  on  wedding  veil  before  the  time  of  the 

ceremony — Unlucky  1 

For  bride  to  see  the  groom  on  the  wedding  day 

before   meeting  at  the  altar — Unlucky 2 

♦For  bride  to  look  at  herself  in  a  mirror  after  she 

is   fully  dressed — Unlucky    0 

♦"  Change  the  name  and  not  the  letter,  you  change 

for  worse  and  not  for  better" 0 

♦For  bride  to  see  a  funeral  on  the  way  to  or  from 
her  wedding  ceremony — Unlucky    1 
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1  If  a  honeymoon  couple  meet  a  funeral  on  their 

way  to  the  station,  they  will  not  be  married 

more    than    a    year,    unless    they    return    and 

begin  the  journey  again   0        0        1 

4      For  unmarried  girl   to   try  on   veil  or  dress   of 

bride — Unlucky    0        1        3 

3      For   bride   to    trip    on    stairs    after    ceremony — 

Unlucky    0        1        2 

3      To    sleep    with    wedding    cake    under    pillow — 

Lucky   0        0        3 

3      The  first  girl  to  catch  bride's  bouquet  will  marry 

first   0        1        2 

2  For  the  bride  to  arrive  at  the  church  before  the 

groom — Unlucky   0        0        2 

2      For    sweethearts    to   be   photographed     together 

before  marriage — Unlucky   0        I        1 

2    *To  be  married  in  green  denotes  unhappiness  or 

sorrow    0        1         1 

2    *To  be  married  in  green — Unlucky Oil 

"  If  the  bride  sees  the  groom  first  she  rules  the 

roost,  and  vice  versa "    0        0        1 

To  put  married  name  on  linen  before  the  wed- 
ding— Unlucky  0        1        0 

If  a  girl  marries   before  her   elder   sister   does, 

the  latter  wears  a  "  green  garter  " 0        0        1 

*To  postpone  a  wedding — Unlucky 0        10 

For  bride  to  see  the  groom  the  night  before  the 
wedding — Unlucky    0        0        1 

"  Married  in  red,  you'll  wish  yourself  dead ; 
Married  in  blue,  you'll  always  be  true ; 
Married  in  brown,  you'll  live  in  a  town."  0        0        1 

The  bride  should  be  carried  over  the  doorstep 
the  first  time  she  enters  her  new  home 0        0        1 

When  a  bride  first  enters  her  new  home  an  oat- 
cake should  be  broken  over  her  head 0        0        1 

For  bride  to  make  her  own  wedding  dress — 
Unlucky   0        2        0 

To  arrive  at  church  late  for  a  wedding — Un- 
lucky         0        0        1 

If  the  groom  lets  the  ring  fall,  then  the  bride 
should  wish  that  she  had  never  been  born 0        0        2 

To  be  married  on  the  21st  of  any  month — Un- 
lucky          1        0        0 

For  the  bride  to  wear  a  friend's  marriage  veil — 
Lucky   0        1        0 

Confetti  or  rice  at  a  wedding  bring  luck  to  the 
wedded   couple 0        1        0 

For  sisters  to  have  a  double  wedding — Unlucky.        0        10 

A  newly-wed  couple  should  leave  the  church  by 
the  same  door  that  they  entered 0        0        1 

For  the  groom  to  return  to  the  house  for  any- 
thing forgotten,  after  putting  the  bride  in  a 
carriage   to   go   away — Unlucky 10        0 

For  bride  to  weep  on  her  wedding  day — Un- 
lucky          0        0        1 
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Total  + 
1       For  the  groom  or  his  luggage  to  enter  the  wrong 

house  by  mistake  on  wedding  day — Lucky....  0 

1       For  bride  to  sing  at  her  own  wedding — Unlucky.  1 

1      To  spot  bridal  dress  with  blood — Unlucky 0 

1       To  shake  hands  with  groom — Lucky 0 

1      One  wedding  is  the  making  of  another 0 
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CANDLE 
2      For  piece  of  wick  to  float  in  grease — Coming  of 

a   stranger 0 

1      To  see  candle  burn  out — Unlucky 0 

1      .To  see  piece  of  soot  on  candle  wick — Unlucky..        0 
1       To   drop   lighted   candle   on   way   to   bed — Your 

rest  will  be  disturbed 0 
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CARDS   (FORTUNE  TELLING,  HAND-READING) 
When    playing   cards    move   around    table    same 

direction  as  the  sun — Lucky 0 

When  playing  cards,  bad  luck  often  changed  by 

turning  any   article  upside   down 1 

Lucky  in  cards,  unlucky  in  love 0 

♦Reading  fortune  from  cards  1 

To  read  own  cards — Unlucky 0 

To  turn  up  the  ten  of  diamonds — Money 0 

To  draw  three  cards  at  once — Unlucky 0 

Reading  fortunes  from  hands 0 

CAT 

♦If   black  cat   crosses   path — Lucky SO 

*If  black  cat  crosses  path — Unlucky    6 

When  black  cat  crosses  your  path  it  is  Unlucky 

unless   you   spit    1 

If  black  cat  crosses  path — Death 0 

If  black  cat  crosses  path — Lucky ;  should  it  turn 

— Unlucky    0 

If  black  cat  crosses  path  in  morning — Lucky...  1 
If  black  cat  crosses  path  in  morning — Unlucky.  1 
If  black  cat  crosses  path — Lucky  except  on  Fri- 
day     ; 0 

If  black  cat  crosses  path   from   right  to   left — 

Lucky ;  from  left  to  right — Unlucky 0 

If  black  cat  crosses  path  once — Unlucky;  twice — 

Lucky    0 

If  black  cat  crosses  path  back  of  you — Lucky...  0 

If  black  cat  crosses  path  back  of  you — Unlucky.  0 

To  cross  path  of  black  cat — Unlucky 0 

♦If  black  cat  crosses  path  at  night — Lucky 1 

♦If  black  cat  crosses  path  at  night — Unlucky 0 

♦If  a  black  cat  follows  you — Lucky 1 

If  a  black  cat  goes  the  same  way  you  are  going — 

Lucky    0 

For  any  colored  cat  except  black  to  cross  path — 

Unlucky    1 
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1  If  a  black  cat  follows  a  girl  she  will  never  marry.  0 

3  To  meet  a  grey  cat — Unlucky 0 

31     *A  black  cat  brings  Luck 2 

6    *If  a  black  cat  enters  house — Lucky 0 

4  To  turn  black  cat  from  the  door — Unlucky 1 

2  When  cat  sits  with  back  to  fire — Lucky 0 

4  *When  cat  sits  with  back  to  fire — Rain 0 

1      A  black  cat  in  a  photograph — Unlucky 0 

1      Affection   between    a   girl   and    a   cat — She   will 

never   marry    0 

1      A  squealing  cat  at  night  denotes  death 1 

1     *To  take  a  cat  in  a  flitting — Unlucky 0 

1       To  see  a  black  cat  in  the  morning — Lucky 0 

5  *When  cat  washes   face — Rain 1 

1       When  cat  cries  outside  window — Unlucky 1 

1       When    cat    scratches    wall — Wind 0 

1      For  black  cat  to  enter  new  house — Lucky 0 

1      If  cat  dies  in  house  a  member  of  that  household 

will  die  soon   1 

1  A  black  cat  on  a  ship — Unlucky 0 

3  A  white  cat — Unlucky  0 

CHURCH-YARD 

2  If  you  walk  through  church-yard  at  night  bad 

luck  will   follow    0 

1  Phantoms  may  be  seen  in  church-yard  at  night.  0 

CLOCK 

2  If  clock  stops  without  apparent  reason — Unlucky.  1 
1  If  clock  stops  without  apparent  reason — Death..  0 
1  If  clock  stops  without  apparent  reason — Illness.  0 
1      When  all  the  clocks  in  the  house  stop — Death  in 

the   family    1        0        0 

1  If   clock    strikes   in    church   while   last  hymn    is 

being  sung — Death    0        0        1 

CLOTHES  (GREEN  AND  BLACK  CLOTHES) 
123    *To  put  on  garment  wrong  side  out  accidentally, 

and  not  to  change  it — Lucky 35      32      56 

8    *To  put  on  garment  wrong  side  out — Unlucky. . .  3        2        3 

2  *To  have  any  part  of  clothing  turned  inside  out — 

Lucky    0        0        2 

2      To  have  shower  of  rain  on  new  hat  or  dress — 

Lucky    0        0        2 

2      To  put  on  left  stocking  first — Unlucky 110 

2    *A  hole  in  your  stocking  means  a  letter 0        0        2 

6  On   important  occasions   wear   "  Something   old, 

something   new ;    something    borrowed,    some- 
thing blue  "—Lucky    1        2        3 

1       To   wear   a   new   garment   at   examination — Un- 
lucky       1 

1       To  wear  certain  clothes  on  certain  days — Lucky.  1 

1  To  get  clothes  wet  on  New  Year's  Day — Unlucky.  0 
1      When  shoelace  unfastens  someone  is  thinking  of 

you    0 
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1 
1 

97 

93 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 


Total  4- 
1       When  being  fitted  by  dressmaker,  if  pins  catch 

in  undergarments  you  will  never  marry 0 

1       To   wear   anything   new   until   you   have   "  hous- 

elled  "  it  to  the  kirk  on  Sunday — Unlucky 0 

Anything  kept  for  7  years  will  come  into  fashion.  0 
To   put   on   your   coat   before   your   hat — Never 

married    0 

The  wearing  of  green  clothes  followed  by  mourn- 
ing      26 

The  wearing  of  green  clothes — Unlucky 25 

To  be  kirked  in  green — Unlucky 0 

To  sew  with  green  thread — Unlucky 0 

To  wear  black  when  not  in  mourning — Unlucky.  0 

To  wear  black  at  a  wedding — Unlucky 1 

To  be  married  in  black — Unhappiness 0 

To  try  on  widow's  hat  or  veil — Unlucky 3 

COAL 
4      To  pick  up  piece  of  coal  in  road  and  carry  it 

home — Lucky    0 

1  If   neighbor   asks    to   borrow    coal — Unlucky    to 

refuse  and  Unlucky  to  take  it  back 0 

COCK 

27    *If  cock  crows  at  night — Unlucky 7 

6  *When  cock  crows  in  front  of  door — A  visitor..  4 

2  When  cock  crows  three  times — Evil  or  death...  0 

1  When  cock  crows  three  times — A  visitor 1 

2  *When  cock  crows  in  morning — A  visitor 0 

2      When  cock  crows  repeatedly  at  door — Bad  news.  1 

2      When  cock  crows  at  door — Lucky 1 

1      When  cock  crows  on  doorstep — Hasty  news 0 

COMB 

1     *When  comb  falls — Unlucky  0 

1      When  comb  falls — Sign  of  death 0 

1  When  comb  falls,  place  foot  on  it  before  picking 

it  up  to  avoid  bad  luck 0 

COW 

2  When  cow  licks  foreleg  or  hoof — Death 2 

1      A  goat  should  be  kept  in  byre  with  cows  to  keep 

away  evil  spirits    0 

1      A  red  dress  has  bad  effect  on  cows 0 

CUCKOO 

7  To    hear    cuckoo    first    time    in    Spring    before 

breakfast — Unlucky     0 

3  When  you  hear  first  cuckoo  in  Spring,  wish,  and 

the  wish  will  come  true 1 

1       To  hear  nightingale  before  cuckoo — Happy  mar- 
riage      0 

1      To  turn  money  when  first  hearing  cuckoo — Lucky,  0 
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DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK 
Total  +        ?      ~ 

65      To  manicure  nails  on  Sunday — Unlucky 25      15      25 

*"  Cut  them  on  Sunday,  refuge  may  seek, 

For  the  Devil  will  have  you  the  whole  of  the 
week." 
"  Better  that  you  had  never  been  born 
Than  on  a  Sunday  have  your  nails  shorn." 

5      To  read  cup  on  Sunday — Unlucky 113 

2      If  you  pay  out  money  on   Sunday  you  will  be 
paying  out  money  all  week 

1  To  pay  out  money  on  Sunday — Unlucky 

2  To  have  fortune  told  by  cards  on  Sunday — Un- 
lucky   

"  A  Sunday  well  spent  brings  a  week  of  content " 
To  be  superstitious  on  Sunday — Unlucky....... 

If  you  borrow  on   Sunday  you  will  borrow  all 

week 

Break  sticks  on  Sunday — Unlucky  through  week. 

To  do  school  lessons  on  Sunday — Unlucky 

To  have  palm  read  on  Sunday — Unlucky 

Break    a    dish    on    Sunday,    will    break    2    more 

during  week    0        0        1 

Break  anything  on  Sunday  there  will  be  breaking 

all  the  week   1        0        0 

To  hang  out  clothes  over  Sunday  or  Sacrament 

time — Unlucky  1        0        0 

If  you  have  a  date   for  Sunday  something  will 

interfere    

*A  person  born  on  Sunday  will  be  lucky 

To  cut  hair  on  Sunday — Unlucky 

To  do  any  work  on  Sunday — Unlucky 

Sunday  bargains  do  not  hold 

2  "The  better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed" 

4    *Friday   is   Unlucky    

28  *To  begin  anything  on  Friday — Unlucky;  it  is 
seldom    finished    

23     *To  cut  nails  on  Friday — Unlucky 

"  Cut  them  on  Friday,  cut  them  for  sorrow." 

10  *To  start  journey  on  Friday — Unlucky 

3  *To   flit  on   Friday — Unlucky 

2      To  cut  out  dress  article  or  put  on  new  dress  on 

Friday — Unlucky    

1     *To  marry  on  Friday — Unlucky    

1       Turn  mattress  on  Friday — Illness  in  house 

1      If  fishermen  start  out  on  Friday  they  will  catch 

nothing    

1      To  cut  nails  on  Friday  is  harmful  for  sailors... 

1  If  anyone  chooses  a  gift  for  you  on  Friday  you 

will  be  Unlucky  on  receiving  it 

11  *To  start  new  work  on  Saturday — Unlucky 

2  *"  Saturday    flitting,    short    sitting " 

1       To  have  cup  read  on  Saturday — Unlucky 

1       To  play  cards  on  Saturday  night — Unlucky 

1       To  cross  the  Muir  of  Ord  in  green  on  Friday — 

Unlucky   0        0 
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Total  +         ? 

1  Wednesday  is  only  lucky  day  to  cut  nails 1        0 

2  Manicure  nails  on  : 
*"  Monday  for  health,  Tuesday  for  wealth ; 

Wednesday  for  news,  Thursday  new  shoes ; 

Friday    for   sorrow,    Saturday   see     sweetheart 
tomorrow ; 

Sunday  worst  day  of  all "   1        1 

1       "Monday  for  health,  Tuesday  for  wealth; 

Wednesday  best  day  of  all ;  Thursday  for  losses, 

Friday  for  crosses,  Saturday  no  luck  at  all"..        0 

1       To   marry  on   Thursday — Unlucky 0 

1      To  cut  nails  on  Tuesday — Unlucky 1 

1      To  cut  nails  on  Wednesday — Unlucky 0 

1      To  cut  nails  on  Thursday — Unlucky 1 

DAYS  OF  THE  YEAR 

36      Fair-haired  person  as  First-Foot  on  New  Year's 

Day — Unlucky    7 

3  *Fair-haired  woman  as  First-Foot — Unlucky 0 

30      Dark-haired  person  as  First-Foot — Lucky 5 

19    *Dark-haired  man  as  First-Foot — Lucky 7 

30      For  First-Foot  to  be  empty-handed — Unlucky..  14 

"  Brings  poverty  for  the  year." 

4  If  flat-footed  person  first-foots  you — Unlucky. .        2 
1       If  old  person  first-foots  you — Unlucky  for  year.        0 

1  For  First-Foot  to  bring  salt  red  herring — Lucky.        0 

2  If  First-Foot  is  dark  person  bearing  gift,  espe- 

cially coal — Lucky  0        2        0 

3  For  member  of  household  to  cross  threshold  on 

New  Year's   Day   before  a   visitor   calls — Un- 
lucky           0        2        1 

1      If  physician  visits  professionally  on  New  Year's 

Day — A   year   of    illness 0        0        1 

To  sweep  out  dust  on  New  Year's  Day — Unlucky.        0        0        1 

To  allow  anything  to  rest  unfinished  at  end  of 
year — Unlucky   0        0        1 

To  enter  house  first  time  in  New  Year  without 

eating  something — Unlucky    1        0        0 

To  borrow  anything  on  New  Year's  Day  signi- 
fies a  death  in  family  of  the  borrower 10        0 

To  wear  something  new  on  New  Year's  Day — 

Lucky    1        0        0 

To  allow  people  to  visit  you  immediately  after 

Old  Year's   Night— Unlucky    1        0        0 

To  break  a  glass  on  New  Year's  Morning — Lucky.        0        10 

If  fire  or  lamp  goes  out  on  New  Year's  Morning 
on  account  of  lack  of  oil — Unlucky 0        0        1 

To  break  anything  first  week  of  New  Year — Un- 
lucky           0        0        1 

On  Old  New  Year's  Night  if  a  girl  throws  a  ball 
of  wool  over  the  house,  the  boy  who  catches 
it  will  marry  her 0        0        1 

Tears  on  New  Year's  Day  mean  tears  all  the 
year  0       0       3 
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3  To   take   down  Christmas   greens   on   any   night 

except  the  twelfth  after  Christmas — Unlucky.  0        12 

2    *A  green  Yule-tide  makes  a  fat  Kirk-yard Oil 

1       Not  to  have  hot  cross  buns  on  Good  Friday — 

Unlucky  0        0        1 

1      To  do  a  washing  on  Good  Friday — Unlucky 0        10 

5  *To   wear   something   new   on    Easter     Sunday — 

Lucky   1        0        4 

1      To  be  born  April   1st— Unlucky 0        0        1 

1  To    wear    something    new    on    Whit    Sunday — 

Lucky    0        0        1 

4  To  change  calendar  before  first  of  new  month — 

Unlucky   2        1        1 

10      To   say  "  Rabbits "  on   first  awakening  on   first 

day  of  month — Lucky. 2 

2  Rain  on  St.  Swithin's  Day — Rain  for  3  days 1 

6  Rain  on  St.  Swithin's  Day — Rain  for  6  weeks..  1 
2      Rain  on   St.   Swithin's  Day — Rain   for  all   Sum- 
mer     1 

2      To  cry  on  birthday — Unlucky 0 

2      Prevailing  mood  on  birthday  will  prevail  through 

year 0        0        2 

15      To  wash   face  in  dew   on   May   1st  makes   you 

beautiful    0        1       14 

4      At  Hallowe'en  comb  hair  in  front  of  mirror  at 

midnight — Face  of  future  husband  will  appear.        0        0        4 
2      At  Hallowe'en  put  two  nuts  in  fire,  representing 

two  people — If  the  nuts  jump  apart,  the  people 

will  quarrel    0        0        2 

1  At   Hallowe'en   if   girl   pulls   cabbage   blade   she 

may  see  kind  of  man   she  will   marry, — long, 

short,    etc 0        0        1 

DEFORMITIES 

4      To    be    looked    at   by   squint-eyed    woman — Un- 
lucky          0 

2  To  counteract,  touch  wood  and  count  10 0 

1      To   begin   day   by  meeting  cross-eyed   woman — 

Unlucky   0 

1      To  meet  squint-eyed  person — Unlucky 0 

1      Squint-eyed   man— Lucky    0 

1       If  squint-eyed  person  talks  to  you — Lucky 0 

1  If   cross-eyed   person   looks   at   you,   cross   your 

fingers  to  keep  away  bad  luck 1 

2  To  meet  person  with  wooden  leg — Lucky 0 

1  To  meet  man  with  wooden  leg — Unlucky 0 

2  To  see  the  back  of  man  with  wooden  leg — Un- 

lucky      2 

1      To  see  the  front  of  man  with  wooden  leg — Lucky  1 

1       See  a  one-legged  man  and  wish 0 

1      To   touch   a   hunchback   in   passing   on    street — 

Lucky    0 

1       People   with   a   double   crown   or   crooked   little 

finger  will  be  most  successful  in  life 0 
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Total  +  ?  — 
1      If    fishermen    on    way    to    sea    meet    flat-footed 

person — Unlucky    0  0  1 

1       To   turn   around   to   look   at  colored   man — Un- 
lucky   0  0  1 

(They  are  uncommon  in  Scotland) 

DISHES 

3      To  break  a  dish — Unlucky   •  0  1  2 

1       To  break  a  dish — Lucky 0  0  1 

1  To  break  a  pot — 7  years  bad  luck 0  1  0 

14    *If   you   break  one   dish   you   are   sure   to   break 

two  more  very  soon  4  3  7 

2  To  break  a  dish  on  the  shelf — Harm  to  house- 

hold   0  0  2 

1  Two  plates  accidentally  put  on  the  table  for  one 

—Lucky     0  0  1 

DOG 

74    *If  dog  howls  or  whines  at  night — Death 19  26  29 

2  *To   hear    dog   bark   three    times    during    night — 

Death    0  1  1 

2  *To  hear  dog  howl  at  moon — Bad  omen.s 0  2  0 

3  *If  dog  whines  when  someone  is  seriously  ill,  it 

signifies  the  death  of  that  person 12  0 

1       If  dog  whines  at  night  there  will  be  misfortune 

in  the  house  which  he  faces 1  0  0 

1  Dog  howling  at  cross-roads  indicates  a  death....  0  10 
1       If  you  jump  over  a  dog  it  will  keep  you  from 

growing    1  0  0 

1       To  hear  sick  people  talk  of  seeing  dogs — Unlucky  10  0 

1       If  black  dog  crosses  path — Unlucky 0  10 

1  *If  strange  dog  persistently  follows  you — Lucky..  0  10 
1      If   a   straw   or    stick   hangs    from   dog's   mouth 

—Visitor 1  0  0 

DREAMS 
7    *"A   Friday  night's    dream   on    Saturday   told,   is 

bound  to  come  true  be  it  ever  so  old." 3  2  2 

7    *Dreams   go   by   opposites 1  2  4 

9    *Sleep  on  wedding  cake  to  dream  of  future  spouse  0  2  7 

3    *Dreams  often  predict  the   future 2  10 

3  *To  tell  dreams  before  breakfast — Unlucky 1  0  2 

1      Before  going  to  bed  place  shoes  in  form  of  T — 

Will  dream  of   future  husband 0  0  1 

1  *To  dream  of  birth — Unlucky 0  0  1 

2  *To  dream  of  blood — Unlucky     0  2  0 

1       To  dream  of  boots — Unlucky    1  0  0 

1       To  dream  of  butcher — Unlucky    1  0  0 

1       To  dream  of  brother — Unlucky    0  0  1 

1       To  dream  of  black  cat — Lucky    0  0  1 

1  *To  dream  of  cats — Unlucky    0  0  1 

4  To  dream  of  a  child — Unlucky 1  1  2 

2  To  dream  of  being  in  church — Unlucky  1  1  0 

1       To  dream  of  a  coffin — Unlucky  1  0  0 

1       To  dream  of  crying — Lucky    1  0  0 
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2  To  dream  of  the  dead — Lucky  

1      To  dream  of  the  dead — Unlucky  

1      To  dream  of  the  dead — Bad  weather 

7    *To  dream  of  the  dead — Will  hear  from  the  liv- 
ing   

3  To  dream  of  death — Lucky   

4  *To  dream  of  death — Birth    

7      To  dream  of  death    of    person — he    will    marry 

soon    

To  dream  of  death  of  person — Long  life  for  him 

To  dream  of  death   of   person — Unlucky 

To  dream  of  doctor — Unlucky    

To  dream  of  dog — Is  to  dream  of  faithful  friend 

To  dream  of  dog — Lucky   

*To  dream  of  eggs — A    quarrel    

*To  dream  of  fire — Speedy  news    

*To  dream  of  garden   full  of   flowers — Death 

To  dream  of  hay — Unlucky   

To  dream  of  horses — Unlucky    

To  dream  of  insects — Is  to  have  enemies 

*To  dream  of  mice — Unlucky    

To  dream  of  mirror   falling   and   breaking — Un- 
lucky    

To  dream  of  minister — Unlucky 

*To  dream  of  money — Will    hear    of     death    of 
friend    

To  dream  of  mother,  if  dead — Unlucky 

*To  dream  of  pleasant   things — Unlucky    

♦To  dream  of  tragic   things — Unlucky    

To  dream  of  rats — Unlucky    

To  dream  of  red-haired   person — Unlucky    

To  dream  of  red — Vexation    

To  dream  of  same  thing  more  than   once — Will 

come   true    

*To  dream  of  same  person  three  times  in  succes- 
sion on  brides  cake — Future  spouse 

To  dream  of  sheep — Death    in    family 

*To  dream  of  snakes — Unlucky  

To  dream  of  small   animals — Enemies    

To  dream  of  spider — Lucky    

To  dream  of  bathing  in  clear,  blue,   sea — Lucky 

If  water  is  full  of  sea-weed — Trouble 

*To  dream  of  losing  tooth — Sign  that  dear  friend 
is  dying  

To  dream  of  teeth — Unlucky    

To  dream  of  going  upstairs — Lucky  

5     *To  dream  of  wedding — Unlucky    

10    *To  dream  of  wedding — Death    

EATING 

2      Being  the  last  to  finish  eating— Long  life 0        0 

1       To  help  oneself  from  a  dish  passed  by  another 

without  putting  it  on  the  table — Unlucky 

1       Last  person  to  rise  from  table — Never  married. 
1     *If  your  chair  falls  when  you  rise — Unlucky 
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FIRE  (FIRE-IRONS,  STOVE,  ETC.) 
Total  -}-         ?      — 

10      Coal  cracking  and   sparking  out  of  fire — Hasty 

news    3 

4  Coal  sparking  out  of  fire — Coming  of  stranger..  2 
1      When  coal  falls  from  fire — A  welcome  visitor..        0 

1     *Cracking  in  fire — A  surprise  0 

8  Film  of  soot  hanging  from  ribs  of  fire — A  visitor.  3 
1       Film  of  soot  on  fire  bars — Stranger  or  a  letter. .         1 

1       To  see  a  "  stranger  "  blowing  at  the  ribs 0 

(This  means  the  same  as  the  one  preceding) 
3      Put  up  poker  in  front  of  fire  to  make  it  burn 

better    2 

1       To  hold  poker  in  front  of  fire — Unlucky 0 

1  When  fire  refuses  to  burn,  knock  on  hearth  3 
times  to  kill  witch  which  prevents  fire  from 
burning,   then    put   poker    in    front   of    fire   to 

ward  off  other  witches,  and  fire  will  burn 0 

1  Put  poker  in  grate  at  right  angles  to  ribs  to 
form  a  cross ;  this  will  charm  away  evil  spirits 

that  keep  fire  from  burning 0 

1       To  cross  fire-irons  on  hearth — Unlucky 0 

1       To  put  fire-irons  on  a  table — Quarrel 0 

1       To  heat  poker  red  hot — Unlucky 1 

1  If  a  visitor  pokes  the  fire — Bad  luck  for  7  years.  0 
3  To  burn  anything  green  in  the  house — Unlucky.  0 
1       If  fire  does  not  kindle  well,  your  lover  is  angry 

over  some  small  matter   1 

1  If  fire  persists  in  going  out,  then  Father  is  angry.        0 

2  Purple  flame  in  fire — Death 0 

1       When  cinder  falls   from  fire  and  you   shudder, 

someone  is  walking  over  your  grave 0 

1       When  ribs  of  grate  fall  out — A  warning 0 

1       When  stove  cracks  on  top — Sign  of  death 0 

1  If  fire  burns  brightly  on  Monday  morning — Good 

luck  for  the  week 0        1        0 

2  When   a  piece   of  paper   is   burning  in  the   fire, 

wish ;  if  paper  goes  up  chimney,  wish  will  come 

true    0        2        0 

FISH 

1       To  burn  fish-bones — Unlucky   0        0  1 

1       To  have  fish  for  breakfast  before  examination — 

Lucky    0        0  1 

1  When  fishing,  to  count  fish  as  caught — Unlucky.  0  0  1 
1       If  a  salmon  is  brought  aboard  a  ship,  something 

strange  will  happen  to  the  ship 10  0 

FORK   (See  under  "KNIFE") 

FOUR-LEAVED  CLOVER  (WHITE  HEATHER,  IVY,  ETC.) 

49    *To  find   four-leaved   clover — Lucky 17      18      14 

24      White   heather— Lucky    7        8        9 

3  To  find    four-leaved  shamrock — Lucky 10        2 

1       Four-leaved    clover    wards    off    evil    spirits    and 

returns  lost  lover  to  forlorn  maiden 0        0        1 
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Total 
1      Find  four-leaved  clover  and  wish — Lucky 

1  A  sprig  of  white  heather  means  a  proposal 

18      To   bring  hawthorne  blossoms   into   house — Un- 
lucky    

4      To  bring  any  spring  blossoms  into  house — Un- 
lucky     

2  To  bring  ivy  in  house — Unlucky 

2      A  rowan  tree  near  house  wards  off  ill  luck 

FROG  (TOAD) 

1      Frog  indicates  bad  luck   

1      Frog  enters  a  house — Indicates  a  death 

1      When  toad  crawls  in  door — Sign  of  death 


FRUIT 
2      Count     fruit-stones    to    tell     year    of     marriage 
"This  year,  next  year,  sometime,  never" 

1  When   eating  first    fruit   of   the   season,   wish — 

Lucky    

2  ♦Unbroken  paring  of  apple  thrown  over  shoulder 

makes  initial  of  true  lover 

FUNERAL   (THE  DEAD) 
6      To    watch    a    funeral    through    a    window — Un- 
lucky     

5    ♦To  meet  a   funeral  procession — Unlucky 

1       If  going  on  outing  and  you  meet  a  funeral  it  is 
a*  sign  of  misfortune  and  you  should  turn  back. 

3  To  meet  funeral  on  way  to  or  from  a  wedding — 
Unlucky    

To  meet  funeral  on  wedding  day — Unlucky 

To  meet  three  funerals  in  succession — Unlucky. 
To  turn  around  to  look  at  a  funeral — Unlucky. . 
If  two  funerals  meet  each  other — Another  death. 
To  cross   street  in   front  of   funeral — Death   of 

relative  within   six  months    

♦To  cross  road  in  front  of  hearse — Unlucky 

To  meet  hearse  on  way  to  funeral — Lucky 

To  meet  empty  hearse  from  funeral — Unlucky. . 
A   hearse   should   avoid    running   water — To   go 

over   it   is   unlucky 

To  say  ill  of  the  dead — Unlucky 

"Blessed  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  falls  on". 
♦After  a  death  two  others  follow,  usually  relatives 
♦A  supple  corpse  indicates  that  death   will  soon 

come   again    

To  visit  corpse  without  touching  it — Unlucky... 
If  corpse  lies  over  Sunday,  3  deaths  will  follow. 
Opening  the  door  of  the  house  to  let  the  soul  of 

the  dying  person  escape   

A  birth  in  certain  families  is  always  followed  by 

a  death    

If  coffin  is  too  short — More  misfortune 

Before  coffin  is  ordered  at  undertakers,  strange 

knockings  are  heard  
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Total                                             GATE  +  ?  — 
1       To  wish  with  left  hand  on  top  bar  of  S-barred 

gate — Lucky    0  0  1 

1  Go  through  wishing-gate  and  wish — Lucky 0  0  1 

GLOVE 
80      To  pick  up  glove  which  you  have  dropped — Un- 
lucky ;  it  means  a  disappointment 23  18  39 

52      To  pick  up  another's  dropped  glove — Lucky;   it 

means   an   introduction    12  14  26 

27      To  drop  a  glove — Unlucky;  a  disappointment...  6  9  12 

2  To  drop  a  glove — An  introduction 1  0  1 

GOOD-BYE  (SHAKING  HANDS,  PARTING,  ETC.) 

32      To   say   "Good-bye"   twice — Unlucky 10  7  15 

1       To  say  "  Good-bye "  twice — Will  never  see  the 

person  again   0  0  1 

1     *After   saying  "  Good-bye,"   to   watch   person   till 

out  of  sight — Unlucky   0  0  1 

1       When  friend  leaves  on  train,  to  watch  train  till 

out  of  sight — Unlucky   1  0  0 

1      To  meet  friend  and  not  be  recognized  at  first — 

Lucky    0  0  1 

1      To  part  at  running  water — Never  meet  again...  10  0 

1       To  part  at  cross-roads — Unlucky 0  0  1 

1  To  part  at  bend  in  the  road — Unlucky 0  0  1 

7      To  shake  hands  twice  when  saying  "  Good-bye  " 

—Unlucky    2  0  5 

12    *To  cross  hands  when  shaking  hands — Wedding.  2.  2  8 

2  *To  cross  hands  when  shaking  hands — One  of  the 

four  soon  married    1  1  0 

4      To  cross  hands  while  shaking  hands — Lucky....  112 

2     *To  cross  hands  while  shaking  hands — Unlucky..  10  1 

2    *To  shake  hands  across  a  table — Unlucky 0  0  2 

1     *To  shake  hands  across  a  stile — Unlucky 0  0  1 

GUEST  (VISITING) 

1       If  a  guest  breaks  a  plate — Luck  to  hostess 0  10 

1       If  two  visitors  come  a  third  will  follow 10  0 

1       To  visit  a  house  on  special  occasions — Unlucky.  0  0  1 

1       To  be  taken  ill  away  from  home — Unlucky 0  0  1 

1       To  meet  flock  of  sheep  on  way  to  make  a  visit — 

A  welcome  awaits  you    1  0  0 

HAIR 
1       To    board    in    house    with    red-haired    person — 

Unlucky   0  0  1 

1       To  have  red  hair — Unlucky    0  0  1 

1       Red-haired  people  are  deceitful 0  0  1 

1       To  meet  dark-haired  person  first  thing  in  morn- 
ing— Lucky    0  1  0 

1       To  lift  hair   from  someone's  clothes — Lucky 0  0  1 

1       To  keep  lock  of  hair  as  token — Lucky 0  0  1 

1       "Keep  hair,  keep  care" 0  0  1 

1       Trim  hair  in  waning  moon — It  won't  grow 10  0 

1       Hold   hair  in   left  hand,   pull   it  between   thumb 

and  forefinger  of  right;  if  it  curls — Lucky 0  0  1 
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HANDKERCHIEF 
Total 
1      To  drop  handkerchief — Disappointment   

1  To  pick  up  own  dropped  handkerchief — ^Unlucky. 

2  To  pick  up  someone  else's  dropped  handkerchief 

— An    introduction    0 

HARE   (RABBIT,  WEASEL) 

6      For  hare  to  scurry  across  your  path — Unlucky. .        0 
4    *For  rabbit  to  scurry  across  your  path — Unlucky,        0 

2  To   meet   hare   when    setting   out   on   journey — 

Unlucky   0 

1      To  meet  hare  when  cycling — Unlucky 1 

1       For  weasel  to  cross   path — Unlucky 0 

HORSE 

22    *See  a  white  horse  and  wish — Lucky 1        7      14 

1       See  a   white   horse   and   wish — Wish   will   come 

true  if  horse  wags  its  tail 0 

3  See  a  white  horse  and  spit — Lucky 1 

3      See   a  white  horse   and   wish — Wish  will   come 

true  if  you  don't  look  at  horse  again 0 

1       See  white  horse's  tail  and  wish 0 

9    *To  see  a  white  horse — Lucky 1 

1  To  bow  to  white  horse  first  time  you  see  it — 

Lucky   0 

2  First  in  crowd  to  see  white  horse — Lucky 0 

1      When  you  see  a  white  horse,  make  a  cross  on 

your    shoe    with    finger — don't    look    at    horse 

again — Lucky   0        0        1 

1  To  see  white  horse  first  thing  on  Friday  morn- 

ing— Unlucky   0        0        1 

2  To  run  in  front  of  white  horse — Lucky 0        0        2 

1      Count  100  white  horses — First  gentleman  you  see 

after  that  will  be  your  husband 0        0        1 

3  To  meet  piebald  horse — Lucky  1        1        1 

1      When  you   see  speckled  horse,   touch  cold  iron — 

Lucky    0        0        I 

HORSE-SHOE 

64      Horse-shoes   are  lucky    27 

24    *A  horse-shoe  nailed  points  up  over  door — Lucky.        6 
6    *A  horse-shoe  nailed  points  down  over  door — Un- 
lucky            0 

3    *To  find  horse-shoe  lying  with  points  toward  you 

— Lucky 3 

1  *To  find  horse-shoe  lying  with  points  away  from 

you — Unlucky    1 

6    *Find  horse-shoe  and  throw  it  over  left  shoulder 

— Lucky    1 

2  Find  horse-shoe  and  throw  it  over  left  shoulder 

and  wish — Lucky   0 

2      If  you  find  a  horse-shoe  and  throw  it  away,  you 

throw  away  your  luck  with  it 2 
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Total  -f         ?      — 

1      To  pass  through  door  with  horse-shoe  over  it — 

Lucky   1        0        0 

1     *Horse-shoe  over  door  keeps  away  evil  spirits;  if 

it    falls— Unlucky    1        0        0 

1     *Find  horse-shoe,  spit  on  it  and  throw  over  head 

—Lucky   0        0        1 

1     *Find  horse-shoe  with  nails  in  it — Lucky 10        0 

1      Find  horse-shoe  nail — Lucky   1        0        0 

HAPPINESS 
1      Happiness   always   has    reaction   in   sorrow    and 

disappointment    1        0        0 

1  If  you  think  too  much  about  something  that 
makes  you  happy,  something  will  happen  to 
spoil  your  pleasure  in  it 1 

1  To  receive  too  many  good  wishes — Unlucky 0 

JEWELS 

34    *Opals  are  Unlucky   11 

18    ♦Pearls  indicate  tears   6 

INSECTS 

4  To  kill  insect  brings  rain 2 

2  To  kill  insect — Unlucky   0 

1      To  tramp  on  insect  crawling  across  your  path — 

Rain    0 

-     2    *To  hear  tick  of  "Death  Watch"  beetle— Death .  0 

1      To  hear  beetle  in  walls  of  house — Death 0 

1      To  hear  beetle  in  house — Unlucky 0 

1      When  bees  buzz  around  a  house — Death  there  in 

12  hours    1 

1  Flies  gather  around  a  house  when  death  is  com- 
ing   0 

1  *Crickets  and  mice  in  house  bring  prosperity. ...  1 

2  A  cricket  is  a  sign  of  Death 0 

1     *To  kill  a  cricket  brings  misfortune  to  house 0 

1      If  white  butterfly  crosses  your  path  or  flies  over 

you — Lucky;   if  colored  butterfly — Unlucky...         10        0 

IRON 
1       See   a   piece  of   iron   in   road,   throw   over   left 

shoulder  and  wish — Lucky  0        0        1 

1      To  touch  cold  iron  before  going  on  sea  journey 

—Unlucky   0        0        1 

1  Fishermen  touch  cold  iron  at  mention  of  a  min- 
ister or  a  pig,  to  avoid  ill  luck 0        1        0 

KNIFE  (FORK,  SPOON) 
7    *To  accept  a  knife  as  a  present  without  giving  a 
small  payment,  as  J^d.  in  exchange — Unlucky. 

5  *A  knife  as  a  present  cuts  friendship 

4      To  give  a  knife  to  a  friend — Unlucky 
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Total  + 

2  Giving  a  knife  means  a  quarrel 0 

52    *When  a  knife   falls   from  the  table — Gentleman 

visitor    15 

3  When  a  knife  falls  from  the  table — Unlucky 1 

1      When  a  knife  falls  from  the  table — Lucky 0 

3      When  a  knife  falls  from  the  table — A  disappoint- 
ment     1 

47    *To  cross  two  knives,  or  a  knife  and  fork — Un- 
lucky ;   means  a  quarrel 7 

1      Two  knives  on  one  plate — Unlucky 0 

1      When  handle  comes  off  knife — Unlucky 0 

1       To    take   an    examination    with    a    knife    in    the 

pocket — Unlucky   0 

28    *When  a  fork  falls— A  lady  visitor 9 

21       When  a  spoon   falls — A  lady  visitor 8 

1     *When  a  spoon  falls — A  child  visitor 0 

1      When  a  spoon  falls — A  letter  by  next  post 0 

7      To  drop  a  fork — A  disappointment 1 

30     *To   have  two   spoons   accidentally   in   one   cup — 

Marriage    2        8      20 

LADDER 

294    *To  walk  under  a  ladder— Unlucky 110      61     123 

5      To  walk  under  a  ladder  and  wish — Lucky 2        12 

1  To  walk  under  a  ladder  will  stop  your  growth..         0        0        1 

2  To  walk  under  a  ladder  unless  someone  is  on  it 

—Unlucky   1        0        1 

1       To   walk   under   a   ladder    unless   you    spit — Un- 
lucky           0        0        1 

1      To   walk  under   a   ladder — cross   certain   fingers 

and  wish — Lucky   1        0        0 

LAMB  (FOAL) 

14    *In  Spring  see  first  lamb  or   foal  with  head  to- 
wards you — Lucky ;   tail — Unlucky    5        2        7 

5       In   Spring  if   first   lamb   seen    is   white — Lucky ; 

if  black— Unlucky   1        1        3 

1      To  see  new-born  lamb  and  wish — Lucky 0        10 

LAMP 

1       If  lamp  goes  out  suddenly — Death  in  family 0        0        I 

1  If  mantle  falls   without  breaking  globe,   leaving 

room  dark — Unlucky    1         0        0 

2  Two  lamps  in  same  room — Unlucky ;  3  lamps — 

Death    1        0        1 

LAMP-POST 

3  To  go  around  outside  of  lamp-post  when  passing 

—Unlucky   2        1         0 

3    *For  two  people  to  separate  on  account  of  lamp- 
post— Unlucky 0        1        2 
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LAUGH   (See  "SING") 

Total  +  ?  — 
4  *"  Laugh  before  breakfast  you  cry  before  night  "211 
3    *"  Laughing  in  the  morning  will  be  crying  before 

evening "    0 

1     *"  To  laugh  at  morn  is  to  cry  at  eve  " 0 

3     *Laughing  in  the  morning  means  crying  at  night.  0 

3      Too  much  laughter — Sorrow  shortly  after 2 

1       Excessive  laughter  before  going  to  bed — Unlucky  0 

1       To  be  "  fey  "  is  to  be  sad  later  on 1 

3      For  letters  to  "  cross  " — Unlucky    0 

1       For  letters  to  "  cross  " — Lucky  0 

1       If  letter  is  started  more  than  once — No  answer 

will  be  received 1        0        0 

1       To  address  envelope  up-side  down  accidentally — 

Lucky  0        0        1 


LARGE  BIRDS  (OWL,  CROW,  RAVEN,  ETC.) 

26      Owl  is  bird  of  ill  omen 2 

1       To  see  owl  during  day — Unlucky 0 

1       To  kill  an  owl — Unlucky 1 

1       To  shoot  an  owl  and  bring  it  into  house — Un- 
lucky      1 

1  An  owl  crowing  on  chimney  top — Unlucky 0 

3  One  crow — Lucky;  two  crows — Unlucky 1 

4  One   crow,    sorrow;   two,   joy;    three,   wedding; 

four,  new   boy    3 

2  One  crow,  sorrow;  two,  joy;  three,  a  letter 1 

1      One  crow,  joy;  two,  grief;  three,  wedding;  four, 

disappointment    0 

1       One  crow,  joy;  two,  death;  three,  letter;   four, 

sorrow    0 

1       Three   crows — Unlucky    0 

1       When  crow  sits  on  chimney — Death 1 

1       For  crows  to  hover  around  mast  of  fishing  boat 

when   it  sets  out — Unlucky 0        0        1 

1      When  crow   sits  on  house   for  three  successive 

days  it  means  a  death 0        1        0 

1      To  see  two  crows  sitting  together  the  first  thing 

in  the  morning — Unlucky   0        0        1 

1      When  crow  sits  at  your  window — Unlucky 0        10 

1       To  hear  a  crow  when  someone  is  seriously  ill — 

Death 0        1        0 

1  When  you  see  a  crow  watch  it  till  it  is  out  of 

sight  or  bad  luck  follows 0        0        1 

2  *When  bunch   of  crows   flies   in   one  direction — 

Rain    1 

1      When  sea-gull  perches  on  roof — Death 1 

1      To  find  gull  in  chimney  of  new  house— Lucky. .  1 

1      The  raven  is  a  bird  of  ill  omen 0 

1      To  see  4  magpies— Death  of  near  relative 0 
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MASCOTS 

Total  +        ?      — 
25      To   wear   a   mascot   or   charm :    e.g.,   blaick   cat, 

broken  coin,  lucky  bean,  farthing,  etc. — Lucky.  6 

7      To  carry  a  3  d.  piece — Lucky 2 

4      To  find  a  3  d.  piece — Lucky 2 

2  To  have  three  "  thrup'ny  bits" — Lucky 0 

3  To  carry  a  farthing — Lucky   1 

6      To  carry  a  coin  with  a  hole  in  it — Lucky 1 

1       Moonstones  are  very  unlucky  1 
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MIRROR 

93    *To  break  a  mirror — Unlucky    32 

145     *To  break  a  mirror — Unlucky  for  7  years 39 

1      To  break  a  mirror — Unlucky  for  7  years  unless 

the  pieces  are  kept  > 1 

1       To  break  a  mirror — Unlucky  for  13  years 1 

6    *To  hold  a  young  child  in  front  of  mirror — Un- 
lucky           0        0        6 

16    *For  two  people  to  look  in  mirror  at  same  time — 

Unlucky   2        3      11 

MONEY 
6      If  money  drops  when  passed  between  two  per- 
sons— Lucky   0 

3      To  find  money — Lucky    2 

1       To  find  money — Unlucky   0 

3       To  give  a  purse  empty — Unlucky 0 

1       To  spend  a  coin  given  for  luck — Unlucky 0 

1       To  break  a  farthing,  give  half  to  someone  and 

keep   the  other  half — Lucky 0        0        1 

1      To  give  a  3  d.  piece  to  someone  entering  a  com- 
petition— Lucky     0        1        0 

1      Throw  a  silver  coin  in  water  (pond  or  stream) 
without  watching  it   disappear — Cure    for  any 

illness   0        0        1 

1       Tying  silver  coin  to  tail  of  cow  will  protect  it 
from   evil-wishing  neighbor  who   might  be   in 

guise  of  small  animal   0        0        1 

1      Throw  a  3  d.  piece  after  anyone  starting  a  jour- 
ney insures  their  safety   1         0        0 

MONTH 

1  July  is  unlucky  for  a  certain  family 10        0 

MOON 

127    ♦To  see  new  moon  through  glass — Unlucky 26      34      67 

5       To  see  new  moon  through  glass — Unlucky  while 

moon  lasts   1        3        i 

2  To  see  new  moon  through  glass — Unlucky  unless 

you  finger  coin   1         1        Q 

2      To  see  new  moon  through  glass  without  money 

in  pocket — Soon  in  need   0        0        2 
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Total  +         ?      — 
67      To  see  new  moon  with  money  in  hand  or  pocket 

—Lucky 11      25      31 

51      Turn  money  at  first  sight  of  new  moon — Lucky.  14      13      24 
11       Turn  money  and  wish  at  first  sight  of  new  moon 

— Lucky   4        4        3 

3      When  you  first  see  new  moon,  if  you  have  no 

money,  bow  nine  times — Lucky 1        1        1 

1  When  you  first  see  new  moon,  turn  money  three 

times  and  curtesy — Lucky   0        1        0 

2  When  you  first  see  new  moon,  bow  to  it — Lucky.  10        1 
1      When  you  first  see  new  moon,  turn  apron  and 

curtesy  0        1        0 

1  When  you  first  see  new  moon,  bow  three  times — 

Will  get  all  you  wish  for  while  moon  lasts...  0        0        1 

2  When  you  first  see  new  moon,  turn  money  and 

bow  three  times — Lucky   0        1        1 

1      When  you   first   see  new  moon,  count  money — 

Lucky   1        0        0 

1      When  you  first  see  new  moon,  turn  garment — 

Will  get  present  during  month 0 

3  *To  see  new  moon  first  over  left  shoulder — Lucky.  0 
1     *To  see  new  moon   first  over  left  shoulder  and 

wish — Lucky    0 

1       "New  moon's  mist  makes  old  moon's  drift" 0 

1       To  see  new  moon  in  arms  of  old  moon — Lucky.  0 

1       To  see  full  moon  through  glass — Unlucky. 1 

1       Lunatics  are  worse  when  the  moon  is  full  0 

1      A  halo  around  the  moon — Unlucky 0 

4  *A  ring  around  the  moon — Bad  weather 1 

1  New  moon  lying  on  its  back — Stormy  weather.  1 

MOTH 

9      Moth    alights    on    one's    dress — Will    receive    a 

letter   1        1        7 

4  Moth  alights  on  one's  dress — New  clothes  or  a 

gift    0        2        2 

5  If  you  kill  a  moth  you  will  receive  a  letter 1        1        3 

NUMBERS 

125    *13— Unlucky   20      34      71 

17      13— Lucky    5        3        9 

78    *If  13  sit  at  table— Unlucky 27      22      29 

25     *If  13  sit  at  table — First  to  rise  will  die  soon 8        5       12 

6  If  13  sit  at  table — Last  to  rise  will  die  soon 0        15 

4      If  13  sit  at  table — The  thirteenth  will  be  unlucky.  112 

2  *If  13  sit  at  table — They  will  never  meet  again..  0        0        2 
1       If  13  sit  at  table — Anyone  uninvited  will  die  soon.  10        0 

1       To  live  in  house  No.  13 — Unlucky 1        0        0 

4      No.  9  is  lucky    1         1        2 

35    *No.  7  is  lucky  (Bruce  and  the  spider) 13        6      16 

3  Two  7's  on  tram  ticket — Lucky 1        0        2 

1       No.  5  is  lucky   1        0        0 

25    *No.  3  is  lucky   8        3      14 

1      No.  3  is  unlucky  0        1        0 
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7    ♦When   two   attempts   have   failed,   third   will   be 

lucky   2  3  2 

38      Third   to   light  cigarette   from   one   match — Un- 
lucky   7  7  24 

1      To  chum  in  threes — Unlucky 1  0  0 

1      "  Never  two  but  three  " 10  0 

3      After  two  unexpected  events  a  third  will  happen,  3  0  0 

1       No.  2  is  lucky  1  0  0 

1  Odd  numbers  Unlucky;  even  numbers  Lucky 0  0  1 

PEACOCK'S  FEATHERS 

5      Peacock's    feathers— Unlucky    1        1        3 

10    *To  bring  peacock  feathers  indoors— Unlucky. . .        2        0        8 

PICTURE 
78    *When    a   picture    (photograph)    falls    from    the 

wall — Unlucky;  means  a  death  in  the  family..       22      16      40 
3      If  you  are  photographed  with  a  man   you  will 

never  marry  him  (see  also  under  "Bride")..         10        2 

2  To  break  a  picture   frame — Unlucky Oil 

2      If   a   picture    falls    and    is    unbroken — Death   of 

the  person    0        1        1 

1  If  a  picture  falls — Sign  of  a  marriage 10        0 

2  Deliberately  to  burn  or  tear  a  photograph — Un- 

lucky            1        0        1 

PIG 

1  *For  pig  to  cross  path — Unlucky 0        0        1 

2  Fishermen  will  not  go  to  sea  if  pig  crosses  path.        0        0        2 

PIN 
137    *To  pick  up  a  pin  in  the  road — Lucky;  to  see  it 

and  not  pick  it  up — Unlucky 33      43      61 

*"  See  a   pin   and  pick  it  up,   all   the   day  you'll 

have  good  luck ; 
*    See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie,  you  shall  want  before 
you  die." 
Other  endings, — " ...    all  the  day  you'll  have 
to  cry." 
"...     all  the  day  your  luck 
will   fly." 

3  *To  pick  up  pin  if  head  is  towards  you — Lucky. . .         1        0        2 

1  *To  see  a  pin  with  the  point  towards  you — Lucky.        0        0 

2  Pick  up  a  pin,  throw   it  over  head   and  wish — 

Lucky 0        1 

1      To  pick  up  pin — Lucky;  to  throw  it  away — Un- 
lucky           0        0 

4  Find   a   pin   and  throw   it  over   left   shoulder — 

Lucky    1  2 

3  To  pick  up  a  crooked  pin — Lucky 1  1 

1       To  pick  up  a  pin  if  it  is  not  bent — Lucky 1  0 

1       To  wear  black-headed  pin — Unlucky 0  0 

1      A  black-headed  pin  among  other  pins — Unlucky.  0  0 
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1      To  put  a   black-headed   pin   in   a   new  garment 

when  making  it — Unlucky   0  0  1 

5    *When  hair-pin  falls  out  your  lover  is  thinking  of 

you    1  3  1 

1  *When  hair-pin  falls  out — Loss  of  love 0  0  1 

2  When  you  see  a  hair-pin  on  the  floor,  step  on  it 

and  wish — Lucky   1        Q        1 

1  To  see  hair-pin  on  ground  points  toward  you — 

Lucky;  points  away  from  you — Unlucky 10        0 

3  To  pick  up  hair-pin  and  throw  over  left  shoulder 

—Lucky    0        0        3 

2  When    brooch    unfastens — Someone    is    thinking 

of  you   0  0  2 

26    *A  pin  of  any  kind  as  present — Unlucky 8  4  14 

1      A   pin   as   a   gift   is   unlucky   unless   giver   first 

pricks  himself  with  it 0  0  1 

9  To  receive  a  pin  without  making  a  small  pay- 
ment  (H   d.)— Unlucky    3  3  3 

RETURNING  FOR  FORGOTTEN  ARTICLE 

108    *To  return  for  something  forgotten  after  leaving 

house— Unlucky    30      24      54 

26    *To  return   for  something   forgotten,  unless  you 

sit  down — Unlucky   10        7        9 

9      To   return   for  something   forgotten,   unless  you 

sit  down  and  count  20 — Unlucky 5        3        1 

18    *To  return  for  something  forgotten,  after  leaving 
house — Unlucky  unless  you  sit  down  and  count 

10 3       5      10 

1      To  return   for  something  forgotten,   unless  you 

sit  down  and  count  9 1        0        0 

4  To  return   for  something  forgotten,   unless  you 

sit  down  and  count  7 1        0       3 

I      To  return   for  something  forgotten,   unless   you 

sit  down  and  count  5 1        0       0 

1      To  return   for  something  forgotten,   unless  you 

turn  around  three  times   0        0        1 

1  To  return  for  forgotten  article — A  disappoint- 
ment           0        0        1 

1      To  turn  back,  especially  from  church — Unlucky.        0        10 

RING 

41      To  try  on  another  girl's  engagement  or  wedding 

ring — Unlucky,  will  never  marry 5        6      30 

11      To  wear  a  ring  on  engagement  finger  when  it 

signifies    nothing — Unlucky    1        4        6 

1  To  try  on  friend's  engagement  ring  and  wish — 

Lucky   1 

2  *To  take  off  or  lose  a  wedding  ring — Unlucky...        0 
1      To  have  a  ring  cut  to  alter  its  size — Unlucky. . .         1 
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1  Hold  your  signet  ring  over  a  cup  of  water  sus- 
pended by  your  own  hair;  as  it  nearly  touches 
the  water  and  knocks  against  the  cup,  count 
the  number  of  knocks.  The  corresponding  let- 
ter in  the  alphabet  is  the  initial  of  your  future 

husband    0        0        1 

1      Person   who   gets   ring   from   bride's   cake   soon 

married    1        0       0 

SALT 

141    *To  spill  salt— Unlucky 26      25      90 

95    *To  spill  salt — Unlucky;  counteract  by  throwing 

some  over  left  shoulder   29      22      44 

7    *To  spill  salt — Unlucky;  counteract  by  throwing 

some  over  right  shoulder  2        2        3 

1  Counteract  spilled  salt  by  taking  a  little  in  hand 

and  waving  three  times  around  head 0        10 

2  Counteract    spilled    salt    by    throwing    over    left 

shoulder  with  left  hand  three  times 0        0        2 

1  Counteract    spilled    salt   by    throwing    over    left 

shoulder  without  looking  behind  0        1        0 

2  *If    you    spill    salt — Tears    equal    to    number    of 

grains Oil 

1      If    you    spill    salt — Unlucky    for    person    toward 

whom   it    falls    0  0  1 

6    *To  pass  salt — Unlucky.     "  Help  to  salt,  help  to 

sorrow "  3  1  2 

1      To  receive  salt  on  plate — Unlucky 0  0  1 

1  To  ask  for  salt — Unlucky 0  0  1 

2  *To  return  borrowed  salt — Unlucky   1  0        1 

2      To  burn  salt — Unlucky   1  1        0 

1  Burn  salt  when  cooking  as  a  bar  against  evil..  0  10 

1  If  you   put   salt   on   the   carpet   after   a   visitor 

leaves  the  visitor  will  never  return 0        0        1 

5      To  spill  sugar — Lucky  2        1        2 


13 


89 


1 

15 
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SAY  THE  SAME  THING 
*When  two  people  say  the  same  thing,  clasp  little 
fingers,   say  a  poet's  name,   wish,   and  it  will 

come   true    , 1        5        7 

When  two  people  say  the  same  thing — Lucky. . .        3        0        2 
*When  two  people  say  the  same  thing,  wish,  and 

it  will  be  realized 2        0        1 

SHOES  (BOOTS) 
To  place   shoes  on  a  table — Unlucky;   means   a 

quarrel    15      11      63 

If  lady's  shoe  is  placed  on  a  table  she  will  never 

marry    0        0        1 

To  place  shoes  with  toes  pointing  to  the  door 

will  bring  a  funeral  to  the  house 1        0        0 

To  place  shoes  inside  the  fender — Lucky 0        0        1 

♦To  throw  old  shoes  after  bridal  pair — Lucky 4        5        6 

When  heels  come  off  slipper — Lucky 0        10 
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3      To  put  left  shoe  on  first — Unlucky 1 

1      To  put  right  shoe  on  first — Unlucky 0 

1     *To  put  shoe  on  wrong  foot — Unlucky 1 

1      To  put  shoe  on  wrong  foot — Lucky 0 

SING 
66    *To   sing  before  breakfast   means   crying  before 

night 12      16      38 

"Sing  before  11,  cry  before  7." 

"Sing  before  7,  tears  before  11." 

"  Sing  before  meat,  cry  before  sleep." 

1       To  sing  to  the  man  you  love — Unlucky 0        0        1 

1      To   sing   "  Auld    Lang   Syne "   before    parting — 

One  of  the  company  will  die  soon 0        0        1 

1  To  hum  "Dead  March"  from  Saul— Unlucky. .        0        0        1 

SNAIL 
11      When  you  meet  a  snail,  catch  it  by  the  horns, 
swing    it    three    times    around    the    head    and 
wish,  and  the  wish  will  come  true 1        0      10 

2  Catch  a  snail  by  the  horns  and  throw   it  over 

the  shoulder — You  will  find  money  when  you 

return  to  the  same  place Oil 

1       If  you  kill  a  snail  it  will  rain  next  day 0        0        1 

SNEEZE 
13      "One's  a  wish;   two's  a  kiss;   three's   a  disap- 
pointment ;   four's  a  letter  " 2        7        4 

3  "One's  a  wish;   two's   a  kiss;   three's   a   letter; 

four's  something  better "   1  0  2 

1      One   sneeze   brings   sorrow ;    to   counteract    say, 

"Bless   us"    1  0  0 

1       Number  of  times  one  sneezes  brings  correspond- 
ing number  of  letters   0  0  1 

3  *"  Sneeze  on  Mondays  for  danger " 1  1  1 

SPIDER 

34    *To  kill  a   spider— Unlucky    12        5      17 

1      "  If  you  want  to  live  and  thrive,  let  the  spiders 

run  alive  "    0 

1      To  kill  a  spider  bring  misfortune  to  a  Scotchman.  0 

5  *To  kill  a  spider  brings  rain 1 

4  A  spider  brings  good  luck   2 

1      If  a  spider  crawls  on  new  dress — Lucky 1 

1       A  small  spider  on  dress — Wealth  if  you  throw  it 

over  left   shoulder    1 

3  *Spider  on  clothes — You  will  get  something  new.  0 

1      A  red  spider  on  clothes  indicates  money 0 

1       To  destroy  a  spider's  web — Unlucky 0 

SPIRITISMS,  ETC. 

6  A  knocking  heard  at  night  indicates  death 2 

4  Three  knocks  heard,  especially  at  night — Death.         1 
1      In  a  certain  family  death  is  always  preceded  by 

a  dull  knocking  at  the  door 1 
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1  Repeated  imaginary  knocking  at  door— Unlucky.  0  0  1 
1      If  a  knocking  is  heard  at  night  when  a  person 

is  ill  he  will  live  as  many  days  as  there  are 

knocks 0       0        1 

1      A  knocking  or  tapping  during  an  illness — Death 

of  the  patient 0        0        1 

1  A  mysterious  cracking  noise  in  wall — A  warning.  0  10 
1      To  imagine  hearing  someone  walking  in  house — 

Death    1        0       0 

1      To  imagine  the  handle  of  a  door  turning — Death.        0        0        1 

1  *To  imagine  hearing  a  number  of  clocks  ticking 

or  the  continual  murmuring  of  crickets — Death        10        0 

2  *To  hear  a  noise  like  horses  galloping  when  the 

wind   is   howling    (Banshees) — Death 110 

3  To  imagine  a  flickering,   luring,  light — Death  in 

a  neighboring  family   1         1         1 

1       The  night  before  a  death,  relatives  see  a  strange 

light  in  the  sky   0        0        1 

1       When   a   person   dies    a   mysterious   light  shines 

around  the  house    0        0        1 

1       To  see  a  mysterious  light — Lucky 0        0        1 

1       When  a  dear  friend  dies  away  from  home,  the 

spirit  will  appear  to  you 0        1        0 

1  If  you  see  a  person's  "  feyness," — something  very 
like  him, — whom  you  know  to  be  away,  some 

misfortune  will  soon  happen  to  him 0        0        1 

3    *Ghosts    1        1        1 

3  *The  Evil  Eye ;  a  power  which  certain  people 
have  so  that  if  they  take  a  "  fancy "  to  any- 
thing belonging  to  another,  the  owner  will  get 

no  good  of  it 0        1        2 

1      Children   wear   blue   to   protect   them    from   the 

Evil    Eye    0        0        1 

1     *Evil  spirits  cannot  cross  running  water 0        0        1 

1  To  walk  in  zig-zag  prevents  evil  spirits  fol- 
lowing            0        0        1 

1      A  pentangle  on  threshold  to  keep  out  evil  spirits.        0        0        1 

STAIRS 

58    *To  stumble  going  upstairs — Lucky,  soon  married.  13  11  34 

3    *To  stumble  going  upstairs — Unlucky  0  0  3 

1      To  stumble  going  upstairs — An  introduction 0  10 

1      To  stumble  going  upstairs  behind  one's  younger 

sister — Lucky   "V 0  1  0 

1       When    two   people   are   going   upstairs    and    one 

stumbles,  the  other  will  be  married  first 0  0  1 

10    *To  stumble  downstairs — Unlucky   5  2  3 

17      To  cross  on  stairs — Unlucky   5  1  11 

STARS 
14     *To  see  falling  stars — Unlucky;  death  of   friend.        0        5        9 
1       A  shooting  star  heralds  death  of  king  or  hero..         10        0 
1       A  shooting  star  near  a  big  house  or  castle  fore- 
tells disaster    0        0        1 
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4      To  see  a  shooting  star — Lucky 0        1        3 

3    *To  see  falling  star  and  wish — Lucky 1        1        1 

3    *When  seeing  first  start  at  night  say: 

"  Star  light,   star  bright,   first  start   I've   seen 
tonight ; 
I  wish  I  would,  I  wish  I  could,  get  the  wish 
I  wish  tonight." 

Then  wish,  and  it  will  be  realized 0        2        1 

2      Count  7  stars  for  7  consecutive  nights — Lucky.  .10        1 
1      Count  7  stars  for  7  consecutive  nights  and  wish — 

Lucky   0        1        0 

1       Count  7  stars  for  7  consecutive  nights — See  your 

fate  next  day  0        0        1 

1  If  girl  counts  the  7  stars  of  the  Plough  for  7 

consecutive  nights,  her  companion  on  the  7th 
night  is  the  man  she  will  marry;  if  no  man, 
she  will  never  marry    1        0        0 

2  Count  9  stars  for  9  successive  nights — Lucky ...        0        0        2 
2    *Count    9    stars    for    9    successive    nights — Meet 

your  future  spouse  on  the  10th Oil 

TABLE 

20      If  a  girl  sits  on  a  table  she  will  never  marry. . .        0        2      18 
18      If  a  girl  sits  at  the  corner  of  a  table  she  will 

never   marry    1        2      15 

TEA 

1  Accidentally  to  put  an  extra  cup  at  tea  time — 

Visitor    0        1        0 

'     1      To   forget  to  put  tea   in   tea-pot  and   pour   out 

water   instead  of  tea — Unlucky 0 

2  ♦To  forget  to  put  lid  on  tea-pot — A  visitor 1 

1      To  taste  tea  before  sugar  is  put  in — Unlucky. .  0 

12      To  put  milk  in  tea  before  sugar — Unlucky 5 

1  To  put  milk  in  tea  before  sugar — Never  marry. .  0 

1  To  put  milk   in  tea   before   sugar — Brings   love 

troubles    1 

9      To  read  own  tea  cup — Unlucky 2 

10    *Cup   reading    1 

3  To  thank  a  person   for  reading  your  cup — Un- 

lucky     1 

1      To  have  cup  read  at  breakfast — Unlucky 0 

1      To  see  tree  in  tea  cup — Prosperity 0 

1      To  see  flag — Success   0 

1  To  see  broken  ring — Broken  engagement 1 

2  *To  see  tea  leaf  on  top  of  cup — A  visitor 1 

TEETH 

6      When  tooth  comes  out,  put  salt  on  it  and  throw 
over   left   shoulder   or   one   will   not  grow   in 

again    0 

1      When  tooth  comes  out,  burn  it  in  salt — Lucky. .  1 

1      To  count  your  teeth — Unlucky 0 

1       Space  between  front  teeth — Lucky 0 
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1      Space     between     front     teeth — Flirtatious     and 

wealthy    0        0        1 

1      Teeth  far  apart — Unlucky;  will  travel  far  from 

home  against  your  will  0        0        1 

THIMBLE 

1      To  find  a  thimble — Never  marry 0  0  1 

1       To  get  thimble  in  plum  pudding — Never  marry..  0  0  1 
1      To  get  thimble  in  plum  pudding — Will  be  indus- 
trious   wife    0  0  1 

THREAD 

3      A  thread  on  clothes  denotes  a  letter 0 

3      To  pick  white  thread  from  friend's  coat — Letter 

for  you   1 

1      To  pick  white  thread  from  friend's  coat — A  let- 
ter for  you  and  a  surprise  for  her 0 

TRAVEL 

1      To  change  carriages  on  a  journey — Unlucky....        0        10 
1      To   leave   something  behind   in   a    strange  place 

indicates    that   you    will    return 10        0 

TROUBLES 

1      When    one    trouble    comes    another    is    sure    to 

follow   0        0        1 

1       Troubles  never  come  singly   0        0        1 

1      To  associate  with  persons  always  in  trouble  or 

difficulty— Unlucky    0        0        1 

UMBRELLA 

18      To  drop  umbrella — Unlucky 5        5        8 

29      To  pick  up  own  dropped  umbrella — Unlucky. ...       13        4      12 
27      To  pick  up  own  dropped  umbrella — Disappoint- 
ment           9        8      10 

8      If    another    picks    up   your   dropped   umbrella — 

Lucky    2        1        5 

1  If  you  drop  umbrella,  pick  it  up  by  wrong  end 

to  avoid  bad  luck   0 

93    *To  put  up  umbrella  in  house — Unlucky 22 

2  *To  place  umbrella  on  bed — Unlucky 1 

1      If  open  umbrella  is  held  over  person  in  bed,  he 

will   die   soon    0        1         0 

WASHING  HANDS 

3  *To  wash  hands  in  same  water  as  another — Un- 

lucky            1         1         1 

3    *If  two  people  use  the  same  water  for  washing 

hands,  they  will  soon  quarrel Ill 
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WEATHER  (See  also  under  Bird,  Body,  Cat,  Days  of  Year,  Insect, 
Moon,   Snail,  Spider) 
19      "  Red  sky  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight, 

Red  sky  at  morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning  "847 
2      "  Oak  before  ash,  splash ;  ash  before  oak,  soak  "110 

1  Good  weather  all  week  means  stormy  on  Friday.        0        0        1 

2  Good  weather  on  Friday  means  good  weather  the 

following  week  and  vice  versa   0        1        1 

1       Rain  before  7,  dry  before  11 1        0        0 

1       Sun  dogs  in  the  sky — Bad  weather 0        0        1 

1      "  When  the  crows  fly  high  a  storm  is  nigh  " 0        0        1 

1       Blue  flame  in  the  fire  means  snow 0        10 

1       Washing  windows  brings  rain   1         0        0 

1       To  knit  during  a  thunderstorm — Unlucky 10        0 

1  When  sheep  stand  with  back  to  wall — Rain 0        10 

2  Wild  ducks  flying  over  land — Storm 110 

1       To  see  Aurora  Borealis — Unlucky 0        0        1 

1       To  see  "white  horses"  at  sea — Storm 10        0 

WELL 
4      To  drink  at  a  wishing  well  and  wish — Lucky...        2        2        0 
1       To  drink  at  a  well  called  after  a  saint — Lucky..        0        0        1 
1       To  drop  a  crooked  pin  in  a  well  called  after  a 

saint — Lucky    0        0        1 

1  Five  miles  from  Inverness  is  a  "  wishing  well ;  " 

on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  drop  a  piece  of 
money  in  the  well,  tie  a  rag  to  a  nearby  tree, 
drink  the  water  and  make  a  wish  while  drink- 
ing— Wish  will  be  granted  during  the  year 0        0        1 

WOOD 
34    *After  boasting,  touch  wood  to  ward  off  evil 13      12        9 

2  Touch  wood  after  expressing  a  wish — Lucky 2        0        0 

UNCLASSIFIED 

1       To  find  an  empty  black  bottle — Lucky 1        0        0 

1       To  pick  up  a  button — Lucky 1        0        0 

1       To  wear  camphor — Lucky   1        0        0 

1       If  pink  is  your  favorite  color  you  will  be  an  old 

maid   0        0        1 

1       To  have  anything  green  in  the  house — Unlucky.        0        0        1 

1  "  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them," 

especially   forecasting   death    1        0        0 

2  *To   enter   a   house   by   one   door   and   leave   by 

another — Unlucky    0        1        1 

1      After  eating  an  egg  from  the  shell,  put  spoon 

through  the  shell — Lucky   1        0        0 

1       To  lose  a  gift  from  a  dear  friend — Unlucky 10        0 

1       Certain   people   are  lucky,   and   if   they   are   the 

first   to   give   gifts   at   birthday   or   Christmas, 

more  gifts  will   follow    0        1        0 

1       If  golf  ball   rolls  off  tee  when   addressing  it — 

Unlucky   1        0        0 
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1      For  farmer  to  have  an  unusually  good  harvest — 

Unlucky,  some  member  of  family  will  not  see 

another    

*To  meet  a  hay  cart — Lucky 

*A  crowing  hen  is  a  warning  of  death 

"A  whistling  maid  and  crowing  hen  will  always 

come  to  some  bad  end  " 

To  stumble  as  you  enter  a  room — Lucky 

The  first  one  in  a  group  to  see  the  first  male 

wearer  of  a  straw  hat — Lucky 

To  be  the  first  customer  at  a  new  shop — Lucky. . 

To  spill  ink — Unlucky  

To  kiss  through  a  veil — Unlucky 

To  count  the  people  in  a  room — Unlucky 

♦To  see  your  double — Unlucky 

A  material  loss  is  often  followed  by  a  death 

Throw  up  a  stone  at  random  to  find  a  lost  object. 
To  congratulate  yourself  on  some  event  before 

it   happens — Unlucky    

To  find  a  Rosary — Lucky   

If    a   white    mouse   appears    in   house — Sign    of 

death  

To  tell  unnecessary  lie — Unlucky 

If  paper  whirls  around  three  times  in  the  wind — 

Illness  in  the  family   

In  Spring  to  see  first  plow  going  uphill — Lucky; 

down   hill — Unlucky    

To  walk  between  two  posts — Unlucky 

To  be  alone  when  you  meet  a  parson  in  clerical 

dress — Unlucky   

If  partridge  crosses  path — Lucky 

To  make  a  rhyme  accidentally  when  speaking — 

Will  receive  a  letter  

To  find  anything  red — Lucky 

An  aviator  should  carry  a  lady's  silk  stocking. . . 
When  you  rise  late,  everything  goes  wrong  all 

day    

To  spill  milk  will  bring  trouble  to  the  one  who 

spills   it    

*To  meet  a  flock  of  sheep — Lucky 

(See  also  under  "Guest") 
♦If  you  stitch  a  garment  while  it  is  on  your  body 

you  stitch  sorrow  to  your  back 

To  sweep  the  floor  towards  the  door — Unlucky. . 
To  prick  your  thumb  when  sewing — Unlucky... 
When  you  find  a  needle,  toss  it  over  shoulder — 

Lucky   

When  things  go  wrong  at  the  beginning  of  a  day 

they  will  go  wrong  all  day 

To  stumble  over  anything — Lucky 

A  straw  on  the  floor — A  guest 

When  offered  sweets  it  means  single  blessedness 

if  you  take  only  one 

Break    a    wishbone    and    wish — ^Wish    will    be 

granted  to  person  who  gets  the  larger  piece.. 
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1       To  waken  suddenly  at  night — Lucky 10        0 

1       For  anyone  to  tramp  on  your  heel — Unlucky. ...         0        1        0 

1       If  a  shark  follows  a  vessel — Unlucky 0        10 

1       Throwing  water  on  a  person  indicates  that  that 

person  will  be  drowned    0        0        1 

1       To  go  through  a  double  or  twin  tree  and  wish — 

Lucky 1        0        0 

1  To  cross  hands  holding  glasses  when  drinking  a 

toast— Unlucky    1        0        0 

4    *To  walk  on  dividing  lines  of  cement  pavement — 

Unlucky    0        1        3 

2  To  stand  on  the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian  " — Lucky.  110 

(A  design  in  the  pavement  in  Edinburgh) 

1  If  a  fisherman  met  an  old  woman  who  wished 

him  "  luck  "  he  would  not  sail  that  day 0        0        1 

2  In  a  family  of  thirteen  the  seventh  is  supposed 

to  be  a  bit  of  a  genius 0        0        2 

1  In  a  certain  family  the  direct  line  will  cease 
when  ivy  growing  at  both  ends  of  a  bridge  on 
the  estate  meet  in  the  middle 0        0        1 

1  When  there  is  no  snow  on  a  certain  peak  in  the 
Grampians  the  heir  of  a  well-known  family 
will  die   0        0        1 

1  When  the  ivy  on  a  certain  bridge  meets,  some- 
thing unlucky  will  happen  to  the  community..         0        10 

1  The  Seer  of  Brahan  in  the  North  of  Scotland ; 
he  could  prophesy  by  looking  through  a  small 
stone  with  a  hole  in  it ;  was  burned  to  death 
by  Lady  Seaforth  for  saying  that  her  husband 
in  Paris  was  unfaithful 0        0        1 

It  may  be  noted  that  among  the  967  different  statements 
206  are  indicated  as  having  been  mentioned  by  American  stu- 
dents. Many  of  the  others,  however,  show  some  similarity ; 
there  are  all  degrees  of  resemblance,  since  a  number  of  the 
superstitions  involve  several  conditions,  any  of  which  may 
vary,  besides  the  varying  consequences. 

A  number  was  found  to  be  quite  common  in  Scotland  which 
were  either  comparatively  rare  or  entirely  absent  among  the 
American  students.     They  are  given  here. 

I 

Going  over  or  under  a  bridge  while  a  train  is  passing. 

A  black  cat  crossing  path. 

Wearing  green  clothes.  (One  of  the  supplementary  statements  sug- 
gests a  reason  for  this.) 

First  Foot  on  New  Year's  Day. 

White  heather.     (A  native  plant.) 

Dropping  a  glove  or  umbrella. 

Saying  "  good-bye  "  twice. 

Walking  under  a  ladder. 

Seeing  new  moon  first  through  glass. 

Seeing  new  moon  with  money  in  hand  or  pocket. 
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Lighting  three  cigarettes  with  one  match.  (Probably  popularized  by 
the  soldiers.) 

Trying  on  another  girl's  engagement  or  wedding  ring. 
Placing  shoes  on  a  table. 
Sitting  on  a  table. 

Conversely,  a  number  were  mentioned  by  the  American  stu- 
dents and  were  uncommon  or  absent  among  the  Scotch,  as 
follows: 

Planting  potatoes  in  the  light  or  dark  of  the  moon. 

Cutting  hair  in  new  moon.  (The  masculine  element  in  the  Ameri- 
can group  might  be  responsible  for  this.) 

Carrying  garden  tools  in  the  house. 

Wishing  on  a  load  of  hay. 

Dropping  a  dish  rag. 

An  itching  nose. 

Wishbone. 

Counting  carriages  in  a  funeral  procession. 

Visitor  entering  by  front  door  and  leaving  by  back  door. 

Aside  from  the  superstitions  commented  on,  it  is  rather 
uncertain  what  causes  the  others  to  appear  in  only  one  group. 
None  is  local  in  its  implication  and  practically  all  involve 
homely  situations,  not  uncommon  in  either  country  or  city  life. 
It  is  the  American  group  which  shows  three  or  four  which 
might  be  foreign  to  a  person  who  had  lived  only  in  a  large 
city,  viz.,  planting  potatoes,  garden  tools,  load  of  hay,  and 
possibly  front  and  back  door.  It  might  be  suggested  that 
those  events  in  the  country,  where  the  majority  of  the  Scotch 
students  lived,  are  too  common  to  attract  notice,  but  it  hardly 
sounds  convincing;  nor  is  the  suggestion  supported  by  any 
converse  condition. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  two  national  groups  follows : 

Percentage  of  all  superstitions  which  had  some  effect,  the 
basis  of  marking  being  the  same — American,  44.9%;  Scotch, 
48%. 

Average  number  of  superstitions  mentioned — American, 
8.2;  Scotch,  15.4. 

A  few  of  the  typical  supplementary  statements  are  given 
which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  different  phases  of  the 
subject  from  an  individual  standpoint.  Some  persons  indi- 
cated a  decided  disbelief  but  with  a  few  admitted  exceptions, 
which  they  naively  placed  in  a  different  category.  The  dif- 
ference usually  arose  from  the  fact  of  personal  experience, 
which  seemed  to  brush  aside  completely  any  intellectual  or 
logical  fallacies  which  were  effective  in  other  cases. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENTS 

"  My  belief  in  the  fact  that  to  dream  of  a  wedding  means  death  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  10  years  ago  I  dreamed  that  my  father  was 
being  married  and  he  died  on  that  very  night.  He  had  only  been  ill 
three  weeks.  Again  1916  I  dreamed  that  a  neighboring  farmer  was 
being  married  and  next  day  was  the  person  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  the 
first  to  open  a  communication  from  the  War  Office  telling  us  of  the 
death  in  action  of  my  only  uncle. 

"  The  belief  in  the  barking  of  a  dog  is  again  founded  on  the  fact 
that  for  the  three  weeks  during  my  father's  illness  a  dog  near  at  hand 
barked  incessantly  every  evening." 

Subject  marked  Plus,  2;  Question,  12;  Minus,  11. 

"...  I  don't  think  I  am  more  unlucky  than  others,  nevertheless 
I  have  found  that  putting  up  an  umbrella  in  the  house  leads  to  a  dis- 
appointment.    I  have  experienced  that  twice." 

Subject  marked  Plus,  1;  Question,  4;  Minus,  5. 

"  Formerly  I  always  scoffed  at  the  superstition  re  '  salt,'  but  during 
one  week-end  we  had  a  very  unfortunate  occurrence  at  home.  I  hap- 
pened to  spill  some  salt  and  an  old  country  woman  being  present,  she 
commenced  to  prophesy  most  dolefully.  This  happened  on  the  Satur- 
day, and  by  the  Monday  our  family  was  bereaved." 

Subject  marked  Plus,  1;  Question,  2;  Minus,  3. 

"  I  am  not  superstitious  generally  but  in  the  last  example  I  have 
mentioned  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  case  in  nine  out  of  ten  that  after 
wearing  a  green  dress  one  very  often  wears  a  black  one.  This  has 
happened  to  myself  also." 

Plus,  3 ;  Question,  2 ;  Minus,  6. 

"  I  do  not  believe  very  much  in  superstition.  The  only  thing  I  am 
really  superstitious  about  is  the  wearing  of  green.  This  is  because 
ever  so  many  people  whom  I  know  have  worn  green  and  they  have 
always  had  a  relation  who  died  soon  afterwards.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  one  case  which  has  not  come  true." 

Plus,  2;  Question,  2;  Minus,  10. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  picture  superstition,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  it,  as  it  actually  happened  that  in  my  own  house  a  picture  fell 
through  the  night  and  shortly  afterwards  we  heard  of  the  death  of  a 
relation.  The  same  thing  happened  at  a  house  near  my  home.  A  pic- 
ture fell,  and  not  long  after  word  came  that  the  master  of  the  house 
had  been  killed  at  the  front." 

Plus,  1 ;  Question,  2 ;  Minus,  7. 

"  Superstitions  I  believe  to  be  very  silly  and  to  know  them  does  not 
influence  my  conduct,  unless  they  particularly  strike  me.  In  the  case 
of  the  two  I  have  marked  Plus  it  is  because  something  unpleasant  or 
dreadful  happened  after  them  more  than  once  that  I  now  dread  them, 
and  that  I  believe  they  influence  me." 

The  two  referred  to  are :  "  The  number  13  is  unlucky.  I  have  the 
greatest  horror  of  this  number  at  exams.  If  it  is  given  to  me  I  can 
never  do  myself  justice." 

"  To  dream  anything  about  a  child  is  very  unlucky." 

Plus,  2;  Question,  1;  Minus,  6. 
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"  I  do  not  believe  in  superstitions  as  I  have  often  found  that  things 
supposed  to  be  unlucky  have  not  affected  me  in  any  way.  The  only 
exception  is  my  belief  that  bad  luck  follows  sitting  13  at  a  table. 
This  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  death  of  one  of  the  people  before  the 
end  of  one  year.  I  have  seen  this  happen  twice,  though  I  am  not  sure 
whether  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  coincidence  or  not." 

Plus,  1 ;  Question,  1 ;  Minus,  9. 

"  I  do  not  believe  superstitions  generally  but  from  my  own  experi- 
ence I  have  reason  to  believe  in  No.  7,"  viz.,  "  Dreams  come  true  when 
taken  contrary." 

Plus,  1 ;  Question,  3 ;  Minus,  5. 

"  I  have  always  got  a  kind  of  dread  of  a  picture  falling.  I  had 
always  heard  it  meant  very  bad  luck,  usually  a  death,  and  a  great 
friend  of  the  family  was  killed  last  year.  Just  a  night  or  so  before 
word  came  I  had  been  in  his  mother's  house  and  one  of  her  pictures 
fell.  Someone  said,  '  Oh,  what  bad  luck.'  Ever  after  that,  in  spite 
of  my  trying  to  put  it  down  to  coincidence,  I  cannot  overcome  that 
uneasy  feeling  concerning  a  falling  picture. 

"  I  have  often  felt  the  palm  of  my  right  hand  itching  and,  though 
it  may  be  coincidence,  shaken  hands  with  a  stranger." 

Plus,  2;  Question,  7;  Minus,  8. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  superstitions  are  based  on  events  which  have 
proved  lucky  or  unlucky  to  the  people  to  whom  they  have  happened. 
The  superstitions  which  I  have  marked  '  Plus '  have  actually  '  come 
true ; '  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  truth  of  them.  To  many 
people,  however,  these  same  superstitions  have  not  come  true  and  con- 
sequently they  do  not  believe  in  them.  The  three  are :  '  It  is  con- 
sidered unlucky  to  turn  back,  but  if  the  person  sits  down  and  counts 
nine  when  he  has  turned  back,  the  unlucky  spell  is  broken.* 

" '  Thirteen  at  a  table  is  considered  unlucky.' 

" '  To  find  a  four-leaved  clover  is  lucky.' " 

Plus,  3;  Question,  3;  Minus,  16. 

"  On  the  whole  I  do  not  believe  in  very  many  superstitions.  Still 
there  are  a  few  which  I  have  proved  to  be  true  sometimes.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  first  one  I  have  marked  '  Plus,'  '  To  wear  green  is 
unlucky.'  It  is  often  the  case  that  one  who  wears  green  wears  black 
next." 

Plus,  2;  Question,  4;  Minus,  6. 

"  As  a  rule  I  don't  put  any  trust  in  superstitions.  With  regard  to 
No.  3  I  remember  distinctly  that  a  black  cat  crossed  the  road  in  front 
of  me  on  three  different  occasions  before  the  Leaving  Certificate  Ex- 
aminations. Ever  since  that  I  have  imagined  that  good  luck  followed 
when  a  black  cat  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  you."  Note. — Subject 
had  the  PLC. 

Plus,  2;  Question,  4;  Minus,  11. 

"  I  have  noticed  that  in  several  examinations  at  which  I  wore  cam- 
phor, I  was  more  successful  than  usual ;  therefore,  this  has  come  to 
have  rather  an  influence  on  me." 

Plus.  1 :  Question.  3 :  Minus.  10. 
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"  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  superstitions,  nevertheless  No.  2  is 
one  which  influences  my  conduct  very  much  simply  because  on  several 
occasions  it  has  proved  true,  although  not  always.  Hence,  when  I  see 
this  film  of  soot  I  am  always  very  anxious  for  post  time  as  I  am 
almost  certain  I  will  receive  a  letter  and  usually  I  do."  "  No.  2  "  is : 
A  film  of  soot  on  the  bars  signifies  the  visit  of  a  stranger  or  you  are 
about  to  receive  a  letter. 

Plus,  2;  Question,  6;  Minus,  10. 

"  I  am  forced  to  believe  in  the  foretelling  of  death  by  the  weird 
howling  of  dogs  at  night  because  the  only  three  occasions  I  have 
heard  this  were  followed  by  the  death  of  a  member  of  our  family 
circle." 

Plus,  2;  Question,  9;  Minus,  11. 

"  In  the  case  of  wearing  green  I  have  noticed  in  my  own   family 
about  half  a  dozen  times  that  mournings  followed ;  hence  my  belief." 
Plus,  2;  Question,  11;  Minus,  10. 

"  Personally  I  am  not  naturally  superstitious,  but  in  the  case  of 
No.  10  I  have  found  it  to  come  true.  I  attach  no  importance  to  the 
others  at  all."  "  No.  10  "  is :  If  a  death's  bell  rings  in  one's  ear,  he 
or  she  will  hear  of  the  death  of  some  friend.  If  it  comes  three  times 
in  succession,  it  means  the  death  of  some  near  relation. 

Plus,  1 ;  Question,  1 ;  Minus,  9. 

Other  cases  claim  the  effect  of  "  public  opinion ;  "  in  sub- 
stance, "  Other  people  believe  this,  or  act  in  such  a  way,  so  I 
always  do  it  too,"  which  indeed  would  cover  the  most  common 
way  that  superstitious  belief  is  handed  down  through  the 
generations. 

"  I  have  never  really  had  any  reason  to  believe  in  those  superstitions 
which  I  have  marked  with  a  Plus,  but  somehow  I  have  always  been 
led  to  believe  they  were  unlucky,  and  I  would  never  intentionally  do 
any  of  the  things  said  to  be  unlucky." 

Plus,  9;  Question,  6;  Minus,  5. 

"  Although  I  would  not  say  I  quite  believed  in  any  of  the  super- 
stitions, still  I  have  heard  them  said  so  often  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  believing  in  a  certain  way  under  certain  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  if  I  put  on  a  stocking  inside  out  I  would 
either  wear  it  unturned  or  put  on  another  pair,  but  all  the  same  I 
would  not  say  that  the  action  in  any  way  influenced  my  fate." 

Plus,  9;  Question,  2;  Minus,  4. 

"  These  superstitions  don't  really  have  any  eflFect  on  me,  but  know- 
ing that  it  is  unlucky  to  do  certain  things  or  lucky  to  do  other  things, 
I  either  do  or  don't  do  those  things." 

Plus,  2;  Question,  6;  Minus,  2. 

"  I  find  myself  very  superstitious  owing  to  my  having  been  born  in 
the  Highlands  where  so  many  of  these  superstitions  are  held  to  be 
right." 

Plus,  25 ;  Question,  3 ;  Minus,  12. 
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"  I  have  put  a  plus  in  front  of  the  superstition  of  three  soldiers 
lighting  their  cigarettes  at  one  match.  Several  times  during  the  war 
it  has  happened  that  three  soldiers  have  been  lighting  their  cigarettes 
while  visiting  us,  and  not  in  one  single  case  has  one  match  only  been 
used.  This  superstition  does  influence  me.  I  expect  it  is  because  men 
who  have  been  through  the  horrors  of  war  do  not  make  a  fuss  about 
trifles,  and  one  is  naturally  influenced  by  their  behavior  in  this  matter." 

Plus,  1 ;  Minus,  13. 

"  I'm  not  superstitious,  although  I  would  never  go  to  anyone's  house 
on  New  Year's  morning  without  something  in  my  hand.  The  inmates 
of  the  house  would  probably  care  if  I  had  nothing  to  show,  for  hardly 
anyone  first  foots  in  Scotland  without  having  something  in  their  hand. 
The  superstitions  I  have  marked  with  a  plus  sign  I  merely  do  just 
through  custom  or  the  influence  of  a  friend,  not  because  I  believe  in 
them." 

Plus,  2;  Question,  2;   Minus,  19. 

"  I  have  a  friend  who  is  very  superstitious  and  believes  a  great  many 
of  them.  She  influences  my  conduct  very  much  on  occasions  when 
those  things  happen." 

"  I  myself  do  not  put  much  belief  in  the  supernatural,  but  rather 
than  risk  bad  luck  I  do  certain  of  these  things." 

Plus,  7;  Question,  2;  Minus,  7. 

"  Those  which  I  have  marked  with  a  plus  are  those  which  I  really 
take  notice  of,  just  because  my  parents  and  friends  do." 
Plus,  3 ;  Question,  1 ;  Minus,  5. 

Some  subjects  accept  the  fact  that  they  are  affected  without 
attempting  any  excuse  or  reason. 

"  I  am  never  very  sure  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  am  superstitious 
or  not.  I  would  never  be  happy  unless  I  touched  wood  in  my  above- 
mentioned  superstition.  I  always  have  the  feeling,  'Well,  it's  ridicu- 
lous, but  I  may  as  well  make  sure  for  fear  the  superstition  is  true.' " 

"  In  general  superstitions  afifect  my  conduct  very  little,  but  never- 
theless in  violating  any  of  them,  feelings  usually  arise  which  cause 
regrets  for  having  done  so,  just  in  case  bad  luck  may  be  the  result. 
These  beliefs  seem  to  give  a  romantic  flavor  to  everyday  life  which  in 
tnany  cases  would  seem  dull  without  them." 

"  Although  I  have  marked  some  of  these  with  the  plus  sign  I  do  not 
implicitly  believe  in  the  luck  that  is  supposed  to  follow.  Yet  I  would 
have  reluctance  in  breaking  them  unless  it  were  in  a  spirit  of  daring." 

"  I  am  not  really  a  believer  in  superstitions,  but  I  suppose  I  try  to 
avert  evil  consequences  more  by  instinct  than  anything  else.  I  wouldn't 
walk  under  a  ladder,  but  I  don't  really  think  anything  would  happen 
to  me  if  I  did." 

"  If  I  hear  roosters  at  the  dead  of  night  I  always  experience  an 
uncanny  feeling,  which  I  can  never  throw  off,  somehow  or  other.  I 
understand  thoroughly  that  superstition  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  and 
at  home  am  often  laughed  at,  but  there  are  certain  ideas  which  I  can't 
change." 
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"  The  one  which  has  most  hold  on  me  is  the  one  about  sitting  down 
thirteen  at  the  table.  I  did  it  once  and  one  of  the  party  died  within 
the  year.  I  don't  believe  that  the  thirteen  had  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
still  I  was  only  about  twelve  when  it  happened  and  it  left  a  certain 
impression  on  me.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  keep  me  from 
doing  the  same  again  or  not." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  right  to  be  superstitious  and  try  not  to  be  so, 
but  I  am  always  pleased  at  seeing  a  black  cat  and  lack  the  courage  to 
enter  the  examination  room  without  my  charm,  although  I  don't  know 
where  I  got  the  idea." 

"  On  the  whole  I  do  not  believe  much  in  superstitions  and  try  not 
to  think  too  much  about  them,  but  a  very  few,  such  as  the  one  about 
the  ladder,  seem  to  have  been  rooted  in  me  and  I  can't  get  away 
from  it." 

Plus,  10;  Question,  11;  Minus,  9. 

"  I  can  hardly  say  I  believe  in  these  superstitions,  yet  I  find  myself 
unconsciously  influenced  by  them." 

"  I  do  not  personally  object  to  sitting  down  13  at  table,  but  never- 
theless the  idea  always  persists  that  something  unfortunate  may 
happen." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  superstitious.  Those  beliefs  I  have  marked  plus — 
well,  I  don't  really  believe  in  them,  but  nevertheless  if  I  found  a  horse- 
shoe, say,  I  should  hang  it  up  at  the  door  of  the  house  or  on  some  wall ; 
I  should  not  pass  it  and  leave  it  lying  on  the  ground.  Also  I  do  not 
believe  that  '  the  luck  runs  out  of  the  shoe '  if  it  is  hung  up  open  end 
downwards,  but  I  should  rather  hang  it  open  end  up. 

"Again  I  do  not  believe  that  heather  brings  luck  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given,  but  if  I  had  some  heather  and  if  someone  was  leav- 
ing me  to  go  far  away,  I  should  give  that  person  A.  sprig  of  heather, 
'  for  Luck.' " 

A  few  take  delight  in  acting  counter  to  superstitions,  espe- 
cially when  with  a  superstitious  person.  There  are  apparently 
a  number  of  different  motives  involved,  more  or  less  com- 
plexly interrelated,  and  without  more  data  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  in  any  particular  case  which  motive  was  dominant. 
There  is  the  spirit  of  mischief  to  tease  another  person  in  what 
is  regarded  as  his  silly  belief ;  then  there  is  curiosity,  and  reck- 
lessness, and  what  might  be  called  contrarimindedness,  or  the 
tendency  to  negative  reaction  to  suggestions.  An  individual's 
attitude  toward  superstitions  combined  with  other  data  about 
him  might  be  quite  effective  in  a  study  of  his  character.  The 
statements  made  are  so  brief  that  we  can  only  wish  that  the 
subjects  had  written  longer. 

"  The  only  way  in  which  superstitions  influence  my  conduct  is  to 
make  me  do  the  things  that  are  said  to  be  unlucky." 
Plus,  0;  Question,  2;  Minus,  9. 
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"  I  don't  believe  any  of  them  in  any  case.    They  lead  me  rather  to 
'go  against  the  luck'  just  to  prove  there  is  nothing  in  it." 
Plus,  0;  Question,  0;  Minus,  19. 

"  People  have  tried  to  keep  me  from  going  under  ladders,  etc.  I 
did  not  go  for  some  time,  but  then  sheer  curiosity  drove  me  to  do  it. 
Then  for  some  time  I  took  a  delight  in  walking  under  ladders,  and 
I  don't  think  I'm  more  unfortunate  than  those  who  will  go  a  long  way 
out  of  their  road  to  avoid  ill-luck." 

Plus,  0;  Question,  0;  Minus,  23. 

"  I  have  no  reason  for  believing  in  these  superstitions  except  that  I 
had  always  been  told  when  small  that  to  do  these  things  brought  bad 
luck.  Some  I  have  outgrown,  such  as  thinking  13  unlucky  (this  since 
I  became  engaged  on  the  13th  day  of  a  certain  month),  and  walking 
under  a  ladder.  Usually  now  I  walk  under  one  whenever  I  see  one 
just  to  prove  that  superstition  is  foolish  and  futile.  If  misfortunes 
are  to  come  keeping  away  from  ladders  and  13's  won't  stave  them  off." 

Plus,  6;  Question,  4;  Minus,  3. 

"  I  am  not  at  all,  generally  speaking,  superstitious.  I  have  found 
that  though  I  acted  contrary  to  many  popular  superstitions  I  had  no 
better  or  worse  luck  than  would  be  my  lot  if  I  had  adhered  to  them." 

Plus,  2;  Question,  5;  Minus,  9. 

"  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  superstitions  because  at  various 
times  I  have  found  out  that  some  of  these  I  have  mentioned  do  not 
come  true ;  for  example,  I  always  go  under  a  ladder,  and  it  has  no 
eflFect  on  me  and  no  bad  luck  comes." 

Plus,  0;  Question,  0;  Minus,  12. 

"  When  coming  in  contact  with  any  person  I  know  to  be  superstitious 

1  try  to  do  things  which  they  deem  to  be  superstitious  to  show  that  I 
do  not  believe  in  them." 

Plus,  0;  Question,  4;  Minus,  20. 

"  I   have  never  attached  any   importance  to  these  beliefs ;   I  have 
repeatedly  walked  under  ladders  to  the  horror  of  my  companion." 
Plus,  0;  Question,  0;  Minus,  9. 

Some  subjects  might  be  called  "  Opportunists,"  as  they  are 
superstitious  according  to  the  possibilities  of  the  occasion. 

"  My  belief  in  these  superstitions  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  at  the  moment ;  for  example,  if  I 
were  going  to  an  examination  I  should  certainly  believe  in  numbers 

2  and  4."  "Numbers  2  and  4"  are:  If  you  forget  anything  and 
have  to  return  to  the  house,  don't  come  out  again  without  sitting  down 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Good  luck  if  a  black  cat  crosses  one's  path, 

"  I  cannot  say  I  believe  firmly  in  superstitions,  but  although  it  may 
not  affect  my  conduct  it  arouses  in  me  certain  feelings,  especially  those 
which  are  considered  unlucky. 

"  At  any  crisis,  or  if  I  wanted  something  to  happen  very  much,  I 
would  avoid  doing  any  of  those  things  which  are  considered  to  be 
unlucky  and  try  to  do  things  which  would  be  lucky." 
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"  Although  they  may  influence  my  conduct  in  some  small  way,  yet 
I  do  not  know  that  I  believe  in  them  entirely.  For  example,  if  I  dis- 
cover that  I  have  placed  my  left  foot  on  the  floor  first  I  might  go  back 
to  bed,  and  rise  a  few  minutes  later  to  place  the  right  one  first.  At 
other  times  if  I  did  such  things  I  would  laugh  at  myself." 

These  last  examples  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  above 
groups  but  seem  worth  quoting. 

"  As  regards  wearing  black  after  green,  bottle  green  was  very  fash- 
ionable during  the  war  while  the  relatives  of  so  many  people  were 
killed.  These  two  circumstances  resulted  in  many  people  being  super- 
stitious in  this  respect." 

"  With  regard  to  May  dew,  early  rising  makes  for  health  and  health 
is  beauty.  Perhaps  the  inference  is  that  if  one  tastes  the  pleasures  of 
early  rising  on  May  morning,  they  will  not  be  willing  to  forego  them 
afterwards." 

"  Spilling  salt  at  table  is  believed  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
Judas  Iscariot  spilled  salt  at  table." 

"  I  have  put  a  plus  before  the  saying,  '  A  Sunday  well  spent  brings 
a  week  of  content'  because  your  conscience  justifies  your  conduct  if 
well  spent." 

"  Regarding  the  ladder  superstition,  I  think  the  reason  is  that  it 
might  fall.  At  any  rate  I  never  pass  under  one  if  it  is  to  be  avoided 
and  then  I  forget  the  incident  altogether." 

This  direct  aspect  of  the  question  was  mentioned  a  number  of  times. 

"  I  believe  in  the  pleasant  superstitions  just  enough  to  feel  a  thrill 
of  delight.  Even  though  I  do  not  believe  it  is  unlucky  to  spill  salt,  it 
gives  me  a  contented  feeling  to  have  counteracted  and  balanced  some- 
thing, even  though  it  has  no  existence." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  lucky  days  and  the  reverse,  but  pretty 
generally  I  find  that  after  all  it  is  my  own  conduct  that  is  the  cause 
of  them.  Still  there  are  days  when  everything  does  go  wrong  and 
one  sometimes  attributes  it  to  some  old  superstition." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  data  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  superstitious  belief, 
for  undoubtedly  it  had  some  effect.  Conditions  on  every  hand 
were  favorable  to  it,  and  in  the  time  when  scarcely  a  home 
was  untouched  by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  members,  any  ac- 
cepted foreboding  oi  ill  was  almost  certain  to  be  realized  in 
fact  sooner  or  later.  A  number  of  the  supplementary  state- 
ments referred  specifically  to  tragedies  of  the  war. 

It  was  largely  for  reasons  associated  with  this  consideration 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  get  reports  from  a  number  of  men. 
It  was  assumed  that  everyone  would  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  popular  soldier  superstitions  and  perhaps  affected  by 
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them,  but  the  men  themselves,  whose  army  experience  was 
comparatively  recent  would  probably  be  more  seriously  af- 
fected and  as  a  group  they  would  not  be  homogeneous,  al- 
though their  reports  would  be  highly  interesting. 

Among  the  superstitions  mentioned  it  does  not  seem  that 
many  of  them  are  of  the  kind  that  would  be  associated  with 
a  soldier's  experience  and  therefore  popularized  by  him,  but 
on  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Certainly  the  people 
had  greater  association  with  each  other  than  in  normal  times, 
and  by  this  alone  a  knowledge  of  superstitions  would  be 
slightly  increased.  As  was  suggested  above,  probably  a  larger 
effect  was  in  the  confirmation  of  unlucky  signs,  which  frequent 
and  widespread  losses  supplied  to  those  who  had  a  tendency 
to  credulity. 

The  attitude  of  so-called  "  Fatalism  "  adopted  by  many  sol- 
diers, commonly  expressed  in  the  encouragement  given  to  re- 
cruits that  "  if  a  shell  carries  your  number  it  will  get  you,  and 
if  it  doesn't  then  there's  nothing  to  worry  about,"  perhaps 
had  some  effect  on  the  credulity  of  the  people  at  home.  The 
soldier  in  a  way  personified  the  bearer  of  his  bad  luck  as  there 
was  usually  no  apparent  author;  it  was  something  inanimate, 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  yet  withal  it  was  cognizant 
of  him  individually  and  held  control  of  his  destiny.  It  struck 
him  down  or  let  him  live  according  to  no  perceptible  plan, 
and  his  only  chance  of  defense  was  to  guess  right  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  arranging  his  own  actions,  much  like 
Caliban's  Setebos  as  described  by  Browning.  This  attitude 
may  have  created  in  the  people  an  unrealized  and  unexpressed 
feeling  of  some  hitherto  unknown  force  or  power  which  simi- 
larly operated  according  to  no  reasonable  plan  for  their  good 
or  evil,  and  they  consequently  attempted  to  get  some  fore- 
warning by  interpreting  common  events  and  circumstances. 
However,  for  lack  of  pre-war  data  any  estimate  of  the  effect 
on  superstitiousness  must  be  very  unreliable. 

Conclusion 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  group  of  educated  people  in 
training  for  teaching,  such  a  large  proportion  of  them  gave 
acceptable  evidence  of  submitting  to  the  effects  of  supersti- 
tions, as  Dresslar  pointed  out  in  his  study.  It  suggests  the 
question  whether  a  group  of  students  of  some  other  profession 
would  show  similar  tendencies,  and  also,  what  burden  of 
correction,  if  any,  should  be  laid  on  preparatory  schools.  Pre- 
sumably no  encouragement  is  given  to  superstitious  belief  in 
preparatory  schools,  but  since  they  are  training  fundamentally 
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for  life  in  the  world  of  facts,  then  it  would  seem  that  they 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  impress  a  realization  that  events 
do  not  happen  without  adequate  cause,  and  that  relationships 
do  not  exist  on  the  basis  of  superstitions  but  rather  on  the 
basis  of  natural  laws. 

It  is  probably  in  harmony  with  general  opinion  that  the 
Scotch  should  appear  to  be  more  superstitious  than  the  Ameri- 
cans although  the  difference  is  not  very  great,  except  in  the 
number  of  superstitions  that  were  recalled.  About  25%  were 
common  in  both  groups,  although  the  individuals  were  sepa- 
rated by  thousands  of  miles,  indicating  the  widespread  ac- 
quaintance with  knowledge  that  is  practically  unrecorded. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  TO  ABILITY  IN 
THE  "THREE  R'S  "  IN  THE  CASE  OF  RE- 
TARDED CHILDREN 


By  Maud  A.  Merrill,  Stanford  University 

The  Problem 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  the  relation  between  the  intelligence  of  a 
group  of  retarded  children  and  their  pedagogical  abiHty  as 
measured  by  standardized  educational  tests  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  spelling.  The  problem  is  thus  an  attempt  to 
determine  in  how  far  these  children  are  educable  in  the  school 
subjects.  Standard  educational  measurements  have  been  used 
to  admit  of  a  direct  comparison  of  results  with  those  obtained 
in  the  examination  of  public  school  children  in  the  regular 
grades. 

Groups  Tested  ^ 

Special  class  children  of  the  Oakland  public  schools  were 
examined  by  means  of  pedagogical  tests  in  the  four  fundamen- 
tals. There  were  about  250  children  enrolled  in  these  classes, 
224  being  in  attendance  at  the  time,  but  occasional  absences 
from  school  on  the  days  when  the  tests  were  given  makes  the 
number  for  whom  records  were  secured  210.  These  children 
had  all  been  given  Stanford-Binet  tests,  within  two  years,  by 
the  Assistant  Director  of  Research  of  the  Oakland  schools  or 
by  trained  examiners  under  his  supervision.  But  to  insure  a 
more  accurate  mental  age  rating  these  mental  ages  were  all 
brought  up-to-date  by^  using  the  present  chronological  age 
and  I  Q  as  the  index  of  the  present  mental  age.  This  method 
introduces  a  factor  of  error  due  to  the  different  mental  growth 
rates  and  the  fact  that  the  mental  test  scale  is  not  an  absolute 
index  so  that  the  I  Q  may  vary  slightly  from  one  examination 
to  the  next.  Yet  the  error  is  much  less  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  mental  age  had  not  been  so  calculated. 

There  are  sixteen  of  these  special  classes  in  the  Oakland 
schools  and  they  are  distributed  in  the  various  parts  of  the 

^  This  investigation  was  made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
V.  E.  Dickson,  Director  of  Research  of  the  Oakland  public  schools,  to 
whom  the  writer  is  very  much  indebted  for  his  hearty  cooperation  and 
valuable  assistance  in  making  available  mental  test  records. 
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city  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  for  such  classes.  The 
enrollment  is  limited  to  sixteen  and  in  a  number  of  the  schools 
this  enrollment  was  incomplete.  The  classes  vary  much  in 
ability  both  within  the  group  and  in  comparison  with  each 

other.     For  instance  at  the  H school  only  three  of  the 

fourteen  children  in  the  special  class  could  take  the  tests  at 
all;  the  median  mental  age  was  only  six  and  the  median  I  Q 

63 ;  while  at  the  D school  the  median  mental  age  for  the 

special  class  was  ten  and  the  median  I  Q  72. 

Sixteen  nationalities  are  represented  in  these  classes ;  the 
proportion  of  Italian  and  Portuguese  children  is  in  excess  of 
the  Americans.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  special  class 
children  are  Italian,  twenty-five  per  cent  Portuguese  and  only 
twenty-two  per  cent  American  whereas  in  the  public  school 
population  of  Oakland  only  six  per  cent  are  of  Italian  paren- 
tage, six  per  cent  Portuguese  and  fifty-eight  per  cent  American. 

The  occupational  status  is  indicated  by  a  distribution  of  the 
group  according  to  father's  occupation  into  the  five  non- 
competing  groups  of  Taussig's  classification.  This  is  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  grouping  in  the  first  place  and  becomes  still 
less  satisfactory  for  my  purpose,  when  the  nature  of  the  data 
upon  which  the  grouping  is  based  is  taken  into  consideration. 
For  the  most  part  the  records  give  rather  inexact  information. 
"  Works  in  the  shipyard  "  may,  and  probably  does,  in  most 
of  these  cases,  mean  manual  labor  of  the  unskilled  kind  or  it 
may  mean  a  highly  specialized  task  involving  more  than 
ordinary  skill.  So  "  factory  worker "  may  mean  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor.  And  in  cases  where  the  children  have  re- 
ported the  parents'  occupation,  they  frequently  fail  to  differ- 
entiate employee  and  owner  in  "  works  in  a  grocery  store." 
With  these  very  drastic  qualifications  the  classification  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  only  very  roughly  the  economic  and 
social  distribution  of  the  group.  Such  data  were  available 
for  187  cases.  , 

TAUSSIG  S    NON-COMPETING    GROUPS 

Professional    1  cases  0.5  per  cent 

Semi-Professional  or  higher  business  21       "  11.2    "       " 

Skilled    53      "  28.5    "       " 

Semi-skilled    54      "  28.8    "       " 

Unskilled    58      "  31.0    "       " 

It  is  at  least  significant  that  88  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
the  Oakland  special  classes  came  from  Taussig's  "  hard- 
handed  groups,"  indicating,  as  the  results  of  other  investiga- 
tions have,^  that  the  children  who  make  a  poor  showing  in 

2  Terman,  Lewis  M. :  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  pp.  12  and  114. 
The  Intelligence  of  School  Children,  p.  188. 
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intelligence  tests  are  drawn,  in  large  measure,  from  the  less 
intelligent,  inferior  social  classes.  Consequently  the  special 
classes  are  recruited  in  such  large  proportion  from  the  lower 
groups. 

In  evaluating  the  results  of  the  investigation,  such  social 
factors  as  those  obtaining  in  particular  localities  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  In  one  special  class  in  an  Italian 
district  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  children  were  given  wine 
before  coming  to  school.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  home  to 
use  wine  instead  of  water  and  quite  as  freely  as  tea  and 
coffee  are  used  in  many  homes.  Nor  does  the  prohibition 
amendment  interfere  with  their  home  brew !  The  schools 
down  near  the  water  front  drew  from  the  poorer  homes.  The 
children  were  particularly  ill-clad  and  poorly  nourished. 

The  results,  on  the  whole,  indicate  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children  of  the  special  classes  come  from  parents  of  a 
grade  of  intelligence  low  enough  to  keep  them  in  the  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  class.  This  fact  is  important  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  kind  of  education  which  should  be  attempted  in 
the  special  classes. 

Woody  Arithmetic  test  results  for  126  cases  in  the  special 
classes  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,^  are  included  and  the  results  of 
the  examination*  of  114  Minnesota  special  class  children  in 
reading,  spelling  and  writing.  The  reading  results  for  the 
Minnesota  special  class  group  are  based  on  individual  tests 
made  with  a  scale  devised  by  the  writer.^  Starch's  spelling 
test  was  used  and  the  Ayres  writing  scale. 

Method 

The  educational  tests  for  the  Oakland  group  were  all  given 
by  the  writer  with  the  exception  of  a  few  "  follow-up  "  spelling 
tests  and  some  of  the  Woody  tests  which  were  given  by  the 
teacher  after  careful  oral  and  written  instructions.  The  tests 
were  given  to  each  special  class  group  as  a  whole  and  were 
followed  one  after  another  in  the  same  half  day.  To  avoid 
fatigue  intermissions  were  given  between  tests  and  the  nature 
of  the  tasks  was  varied  by  giving  them  in  such  order  that  a 
reading  test  followed  a  spelling  test,  an  arithmetic  test  followed 
a  reading  test  and  a  writing  test  followed  arithmetic,  thus 
alternating  the  kind  of  operation  to  be  performed. 

3  Courtesy  of  Miss  Maude  Keater,  formerly  director  of  special 
classes,  Duluth. 

*  Courtesy  of  Dr.  F.  Kuhlmann,  director  of  research,  Minnesota 
School   for   Feebleminded. 

5  Merrill,  Maud  A. :  A  Scale  for  the  Individual  Measurement  of 
Reading  Ability.     Jour,  of  Educ.  Psych.,  October,  1919,  Vol.  X,  no.  8. 
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The  problem  of  examining  groups  of  children  of  such  varied 
mental  capacities  presented  great  practical  difficulties,  inas- 
much as  the  same  class  involved  mental  ages  from  three  to 
nine,  in  one  instance,  and  in  no  case  less  than  four  different 
mental  levels.  In  chronological  age  they  ranged  from  seven 
to  seventeen !  The  task,  however,  was  not  impossible.  The 
same  idea  and  the  spirit  of  competition  elicited  their  interest 
at  once  and  the  tests  extended  far  enough  down  in  the  scale 
so  that  most  of  the  children  could  do  something  with  each  test 
even  though  they  may  have  made  too  low  a  record  for  the 
score  to  be  significant.  They  were  encouraged  to  think  they 
were  doing  well  and  made  to  understand  that  nobody  was 
expected  to  get  everything  done,  to  avoid  undue  discourage- 
ment with  the  harder  tasks.  The  younger,  more  uncritical 
children  were  allowed  to  have  all  the  papers  that  the  rest 
had  and  were  kept  from  disturbing  the  others  by  being  allowed 
to  mark  the  papers  in  imitation  of  the  older  ones.  For  the 
most  part,  the  tests,  as  group  tests,  worked  very  well,  much 
better  than  I  had  anticipated. 

The  tests  used  were: 

Reading, 

Haggerty:   Achievement  in  Reading.    Sigma  1.® 

Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test. 

Thorndike:  Alpha  2 
Arithmetic : 

Woody:  Series  B.     Four  Fundamentals 

Cleveland  Spiral  Test. 
Spelling : 

Ayres  Lists  H,  J,  L,  N,  P,  S.  (10  words  from  each) 
Writing : 

Ayres :  Three  slant  Edition. 

The  Thorndike  Visual  Vocabulary  test  was  tried  but  dis- 
carded after  a  number  of  trials  because  it  was  unsatisfactory 
for  the  group.  It  was  both  too  long  and  too  difficult.  One 
hundred  and  five  individual  reading  tests  with  the  Merrill 
scale ''  were  also  given. 

Conclusions  were  based  on  comparison  of  the  test  results 
with  standard  norms.  The  results  for  two  groups  of  normal 
children  who  had  been  Bineted  were  used  for  comparison  with 
the  special  class  groups.     One  of  the  normal  groups  consisted 

»  These  data  were  made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Stock- 
ton, director  of  the  training  school,  San  Jose  Normal. 

■^  Merrill,  Maud  A. :  A  Scale  for  the  Individual  Measurement  of 
Reading  Ability.    Jour.  Educ.  Psych.,  X,  8;  October,  1919. 
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of  46  children  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  of  one  of  the 
Oakland  schools.  These  children  were  given  the  same  tests 
that  the  special  class  children  were  given  and  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  other  normal  group  was  made  up  of  90  chil- 
dren in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
Training  School.  These  children  constitute,  on  the  whole,  a 
rather  superior  group.  The  tests  used  for  this  group  were 
the  Courtis  Arithmetic,  Kansas  Silent  Reading  and  Ayres 
Spelling.  They  were  given  by  Dr.  Stockton's  assistants  at 
the  Normal  Training  School. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  follow  and  will  be  considered 
with  regard  to  reliability  of  the  ratings,  overlapping  of  peda- 
gogical abilities  at  the  different  mental  levels  and  the  degree 
of  relationship  between  mental  level  and  pedagogical  ability. 

The  Distribution  of  Mental  Ages,  Chronological  Ages 

AND  I  Q  OF  the  Group  Studied 
Classification 

The  typical  case  of  the  Oakland  special  class  group  is  the 
thirteen-year-old  with  a  mental  age  of  eight  years  and  eight 
months  and  an  I  Q  of  approximately  70,  borderline  intelligence, 
a  retardation  of  about  five  years.  The  range  above  and  below 
the  median  extends  from  mental  age  three  and  a  half  to  thir- 
teen and  from  chronological  age  seven  and  a  half  to  seventeen 
with  a  range  of  I  Q's  from  40  to  94. 

Between  I  Q  70  and  90  are  found  51.4  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  These  may  be  roughly  classified  as  dull.  In  the  group 
below  70,  44.8  per  cent  of  the  cases  fall  above  50  and  3.8  per 
cent  below  50.  Those  falling  below  70  have  been  designated 
feebleminded.  However,  this  classification  is  merely  for  con- 
venience and  is  purely  arbitrary.  No  adequate  diagnosis  has 
been  attempted  and  the  classification  is  merely  to  indicate  in 
terms  of  ordinary  usage  how  the  individuals  comprising  the 
groups  are  distributed. 

In  a  comparison  with  1000  unselected  cases  of  Dr.  Terman's^ 
investigation,  it  was  found  that  the  lower  range  of  the  special 
class  group  extends  below  that  of  the  Stanford  group,  that 
45  per  cent  of  the  special  class  group  occur  between  I  Q's 
65  and  75  while  in  the  Stanford  group  of  unselected  cases 
only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  found.  The  inferiority  of 
the  group  in  comparison  with  the  unselected  cases  is  indicated 
by  the  graph. 

8  Terman,  Lewis  M. :  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  p.  66. 
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Distribution  of   I   Q's  of   Oakland 

Cases  Compared  with 

1000  Unselected  Cases — Stanford    Investigation 
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Mental  ages  have  been  defined  as  "  six  year  old  "  between 
5.6,  (five  years  and  six  months)  and  6.5  (six  years  and  five 
months),  "ten  year  old"  between  9.6  and  10.5,  etc.  This 
definition  is  the  one  customarily  used  in  the  classification  of 
cases  according  to  "  age-grade."  The  modes  in  this  group  fall 
at  eight  and  ten.  The  highest  frequency,  22.5  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  is  found  at  year  ten,  the  next  highest,  20.5  per  cent,  at 
year  eight. 

The  mode  in  the  distribution  curve  for  chronological  ages 
occurs  at  year  fourteen,  where  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  are 
found.  Year  fourteen  is  here  defined  as  including  those  cases 
between  13.6  and  14.5  as  in  the  case  of  the  mental  ages. 
We  find  again  that  the  lower  range  extends  farther  than  the 
upper  range  because  of  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  school 
law  which,  after  the  age  fourteen  and  fifteen,  tends  to  remove 
the  only   factor   that   is   sufficiently   powerful   to   keep   these 
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people  in  school.  Statistics  of  elimination  show  tha;  after  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  has  been  reached  econo- 
mic pressure  and  incapacity  operate  to  eliminate  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  from  the  public  schools.  Both  of  these  causes  are 
important  factors  in  this  group. 

Cases  have  been  placed  in  the  special  classes  as  young  as 
seven  and  a  half  years.  Such  measures  can  serve  only  to 
relieve  the  regular  grades  as  a  child  sufficiently  retarded  at 
seven  to  be  placed  in  a  special  class  can  profit  out  little  by  the 
usual  special  class  training  at  his  level  of  atility.  In  a  few 
cases  children  have  remained  until  sixteen  and  seventeen. 

Distribution  by  Schools  I 

The  distribution  of  mental  ages  within  each  special  class 
group  covers  so  wide  a  range  that  the  central  tendency  repre- 
sents the  situation  only  very  crudely.  The  smallest  number 
of  cases  in  any  group  examined  was  ten  and  in  no  instance  was 
the  full  enrollment  available  for  the  t£St.  The  average  number 
present  was  thirteen.  The  classes  were  small  enough  so  that 
optimum  conditions  for  group  testing  were  secured.  It  was 
possible  to  control  the  conditions  of  the  test  more  perfectly 
than  would  have  been  possible  with  a  larger  group.  Indeed, 
the  wide  range  of  mental  ages  made  a  small  group  imperative 
to  secure  satisfactory  results. 

The  poorest  group  consisted  of  children  who  were  quite 
unable  to  take  the  group  pedagogical  tests  at  all.  Three  of 
the  children  were  selected  for  group  work  but  all  the  rest  were 
given  individual  tests  to  verify  the  teacher's  judgment  of 
their  inability.  On  the  other  hand  three  other  groups  have 
each  a  median  mental  age  of  ten.  These  classes  are  attempting 
more  regular  grade  work  than  some  of  the  others  and  hand  work 
occupies  a  conspicuously  subordinate  place  on  their  program 
as  compared  with  its  prominence  at  some  of  the  other  schools. 

Semi-Interquartile  Range  Comparison 

The  wide  range  of  abilities,  as  indicated  by  mental  age  and 
I  Q  in  comparison  with  chronological  age,  is  shown  by  the 
percentile  distribution  showing  interquartile  range. 

Chron.  Ment. 

Age  Age  I  Q 

25    percentile    11.3  7.6  63.3 

50   percentile    13.1  8.8  70.3 

75    percentile    14.3  10.0  77.3 
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With  a  semi-interquartile  range  of  7.6  to  10.0  for  mental 
age,  the  group  shows  a  level  of  ability  which,  according  to 
our  educat;onal  classification,  should  correspond  roughly  to 
the  first  foir  grades  in  the  elementary  school.  How  nearly 
they  attain  that  level  will  appear  in  considering  the  relation- 
ship between  mental  level  and  pedagogical  ability. 

Sf'ccial  Class  a  Highly  Selected  Group 

It  is  apparem  in  comparing  the  distributions  of  mental  and 
chronological  levels,  that  the  special  class  group  is  already 
a  selected  group  ind  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  lower 
end  of  the  normd  curve  of  distribution  of  abilities  found 
among  public  school  children.  In  the  first  place  only  those 
children  are  selected  for  examination  for  the  special  class 
who  are  reported  by  the  teacher  to  be  pedagogically  retarded 
in  the  regular  grade.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that 
many  over-age  children  escape  detection  because  the  teacher 
compares  their  work  with  <;he  work  of  children  in  the  grade  and 
finds  it  satisfactory,  forgetting  that  the  child  should  be  com- 
pared with  others  of  his  age.  Hence  many  over-age  children 
escape  notice.  In  the  second  place  a  number  of  children  have 
been  particularly  selected  because  of  their  failure  in  school 
adjustments,  including  school  work,  who  would  not,  because 
of  their  degree  of  mental  retardation  alone,  have  been  con- 
sidered proper  subjects  for  a  special  class. 

The  factor  of  pedagogical  retardation  has  thus  been  the  im- 
portant factor  in  selecting  the  group  rather  than  the  degree 
of  mental  retardation  alone.  In  any  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  mental  and  pedagogical  retardation,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  group  be  an  unbiased  sampling  representing 
the  lower  end  of  the  normal  curve.  Inasmuch  as  the  present 
investigation  has  of  necessity  been  confined  to  special  class 
groups,  it  is  not  necessarily  fairly  representative  of  retarded 
children  in  general.  The  conclusions  are  not  intended  to  be  in 
any  way  considered  as  final  but  the  results  of  the  study  do 
indicate  some  suggestive  facts  with  regard  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  curve. 

Reliability  of  Ratings 
Factors  Causing  Variability 

The  reliability  of  rating  obtained  by  the  use  of  mental  and 
pedagogical  tests  depends  on  the  reliability  of  the  tests  them- 
selves as  measures  of  those  abilities  and  upon  the  variability  of 
the  individuals  tested.  The  reliability  of  the  Stanford  Re- 
vision of  the  Binet  tests  has  been  established  by  so  many  con- 
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secutive  re-examinations  that  its  reliability  as  an  instrument  is 
well  known.  Reliability  coefficients  ®  have  always  been  found 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  .90.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  for 
any  fairly  wide-range  group,  its  reliability  coefficient  would 
be  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Pedagogical  tests,  however,  are  as  yet  very  crude  instru- 
ments. Even  the  makers  of  tests  disagree  not  only  as  to  what 
they  test  but  what  they  should  test.  The  outstanding  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  in  the  field  of  pedagogical  testing  indicate 
how  crude  the  instruments  are  and  how  manifold  are  the 
factors  involved  in  the  construction  of  anything  approaching 
exact  measurements  of  general  educational  ability  by  means  of 
the  specific  abilities  which  go  to  make  up  general  educational 
ability.  Though  the  measurements  are  crude  they  are  like  the 
scales  for  mental  measurement  in  that  they  are,  even  in  the 
present  form,  superior  to  personal  judgment. 

Reliability  coefficients  are  available  for  very  few  of  the 
tests.  Kelly  found,  in  the  reexamination  of  "  two  classes  of 
about  30  ",  that  the  reliability  of  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading 
test  was  only  .2  and  .3.^°  Starch  ^^  found  that  re-examinations 
of  50  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  showed  correlations  of  .65 
between  first  and  second  Kansas  Silent  Reading  tests ;  .45 
between  first  and  second  Thorndike  vocabulary  tests  and  .78 
between  first  and  second  Starch  tests  of  reading.  For  none 
of  these  tests  are  comparable  forms  available  and  all  reliability 
coefficients  are  based  on  repetition  of  the  same  test. 

No  reliability  coefficients  have  been  secured  for  the  group 
tested  for  the  reason  that  second  comparable  forms  of  the 
tests  given  are  not  available  and  because  the  re-examination  of 
the  sixteen  separate  groups  was  impracticable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  investigation. 

The  selection  of  tests  to  be  used  for  this  investigation  was 
made  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  presented  by  a 
group  of  special  class  children  of  such  diverse  abilities.  It 
was  of  primary  importance  to  select  tests  which  could  be 
given  with  the  simplest  explanations.  To  make  such  a  group 
of  children  understand  what  you  want  them  to  do  is  a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty  and  challenges  the  ingenuity  of  the  examiner ! 
But  most  important  of  all  was  the  selection  of  tests  which 

*  By  reliability  coefficient  is  here  meant  the  extent  to  which  a  test 
correlates  with  a  second  similar  test.  Cf.  Kelley,  T.  L. :  Measure- 
ment of  Overlapping.    Jr.  Educ.  Psych.,  X,  9:  1919. 

1"  Kelly,  F.  J. :  The  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Jr.  Educ.  Psych., 
VII.  2. 

11  Starch,  D. :  Reliability  of  Reading  Tests.  School  and  Society, 
July,  1918. 
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would  go  far  enough  down  in  the  scale  of  pedagogical  ability 
to  measure  the  ability  of  the  group.  This  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem was  not  successfully  solved.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  below  the  level  of  ability  which  the  scales  used 
will  measure — assuming  that  the  tests  did  measure  ability  to 
that  point.  Owing  to  the  other  factors  that  enter  into  vari- 
ability, it  may  be  that  this  assumption  is  not  entirely  justified. 

In  the  first  place  mental  defectives  are  notoriously  variable 
in  the  quality  of  their  performances  from  time  to  time.  Their 
power  of  attention  is  weak  and  variable.  Their  store  of 
associated  ideas  is  meagre  in  comparison  with  the  wealth  of 
associations  of  normal  children  and  consequently  they  see 
fewer  possibilities  in  things.  They  are  easily  bored.  A  group 
of  special  class  children  is  usually  a  group  of  school  failures 
with  the  usual  psychosis  of  failure.  Often  they  are  discipli- 
nary cases.  Most  of  them  are  out  of  what  Witmer  calls 
"  educational   rapport." 

Then,  too,  group  tests  have  all  the  disadvantages  incident  to 
distractions  which  are  inherent  under  group  conditions.  These 
difficulties  involved  in  group  measurements  were  largely  obvi- 
ated by  the  small  groups  and  by  the  nature  of  the  tests.  It 
was  possible  to  see  that  the  children  did  not  look  at  each 
other's  papers,  that  they  were  all  attending  to  instructions 
and  that  there  were  as  few  disturbing  noises  and  movements 
as  possible.  The  tests  selected  involved  only  simple  directions 
and  were  short  and  interesting. 

Another  possible  factor  of  variability  which  might  influence 
the  reliability  of  the  ratings  is  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the 
cases  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  two  years  between  the  date  of 
the  mental  examination  and  the  date  of  the  pedagogical  ex- 
amination. As  I  have  indicated,  all  mental  ages  were  brought 
up-to-date  and  while  this  involves  some  error,  the  value  of 
the  mental  age  so  computed  for  comparison  with  the  norms  for 
the  pedagogical  tests  is  probably  very  little  affected. 

Correlations  tvith  Teachers'  Estimates 

Correlations  ^^  were  made  between  the  grade  level  attained 
in  the  various  subjects  as  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  peda- 
gogical tests  and  the  teachers'  estimate  of  the  grade  ability 
in  each  subject.  Teachers  were  asked  to  grade  each  child 
as  to  the  quality  of  work  which  he  was  doing  in  the  grade 
in  which  he  was  classified.  The  ratings  were  made  on  a  scale 
of  five.     The  correlations  between  grade  ability  as  indicated 

^2  The  Pearson  Product-moment  formula  was  used  in  calculating  all 
correlations. 
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by  the  tests  and  the  teachers'  estimate  of  grade  ability  is  as 
follows  • 

Teacher's  estimate  and : 

Grade  ability  in  reading  tests  r=.731  P.E.  ±  .028 

Grade  ability  in  arithmetic  tests  r=.868  P.E.  ±  .013 

Grade  ability  in  spelling  tests  r  =  .679  P.E.  ±  .024 

Grade  ability  in  writing  tests  r  =  .677  P.E.  ±  .027 

Teachers'  estimate  of  grade  ability  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  spelling  correlated  with  mental  age  gives  r  = 
.610   ±  .030. 

That  the  teachers'  estimate  of  grade  and  the  test  results 
show  such  high  correlation  is  very  surprising.  Such  cor- 
relations are  not  usually  so  high.  The  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  degree  of  reliability  of  the  pedagogical  test  ratings 
that  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  and  an  unusually  high 
degree  of  accuracy  of  teachers'  ratings.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  this  connection  that  these  teachers  all  know  the  men- 
tal age  and  I  Q  ratings  of  these  children  and  use  them  largely  in 
clasification,  also  that  the  group  with  which  each  teacher  works 
is  very  small  and  permits  a  degree  of  individual  attention  which 
most  teachers  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  give.  It  is  never 
the  less  rather  inexplicable  that  any  such  correlation  should 
run  as  high  as  86!  The  ratings  on  quality  of  work  done  run 
about  as  they  would  be  expected  to  and  seem  to  corroborate 
the  testimony  of  the  correlation  coefificients  that  these  particular 
teachers  do  not  as  a  whole  tend  to  rate  their  pupils  much  too 
high. 

Overlapping   of   Pedagogical   Abilities    x\t    Different 
Mental  Levels 

Per  Cent  of  Overlapping  front  One  Mental  Age  to  the  Next 

The  measurement  of  overlapping  in  this  study  is  the  per 
cent  of  the  cases  at  any  mental  age  who  reach  or  exceed  the 
median  score  of  the  next  higher  mental  age.  Thorndike 
estimates  the  value  of  percentile  measurements  of  overlapping 
as  follows :  "  The  great  advantage  gained  by  comparing 
groups  by  the  per  cent  of  one  group  reaching  or  exceeding  the 
point  on  the  scale  that  is  reached  or  exceeded  by  a  given  per 
cent  of  the  other  group  is  that  results  are  mutually  comparable 
whatever  the  traits  may  be.  .  .  .  Another  advantage  lies 
in  the  fact  that  this  percentile  comparison  reminds  one  con- 
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stantly   of    the   overlapping   of    the    two   groups   when    such 
exists. "^^ 

The  per  cent  of  overlapping  is  shown  for  mental  ages  six 
to  twelve  in  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling  and  writing. 

Mental  Age  Overlapping  of  Scores  in  Reading 


Mental 

Haggerty 

Sigma  1 

Thomdike 

Kansas 

Age 

Testl 

Test  2 

Alpha  2 

Silent  Reading 

VI 

14% 

28% 

7% 

37% 

VII 

38% 

39% 

26% 

32% 

VIII 

31% 

30% 

25% 

33% 

IX 

6% 

31% 

50% 

20% 

X 

42% 

63% 

63% 

81% 

XI 

26% 

46% 

15% 

28% 

Aver. 

26% 

39% 

31% 

38% 

Range 

14  to  42 

28  to  63 

7  to  63 

20  to  81 

The  table  reads :  In  the  Haggerty  test  of  achievement  in 
reading  Sigma  1  test  1,  14  per  cent  of  the  mental  six  year 
olds  reach  or  exceed  the  median  score  for  mental  seven  year 
olds. 

Mental  Age  Overlapping  of  Scores  in  Arithmetic 
Woody  Scale 


Mental  ■ 
Age 

Add. 

Subt. 

Mult. 

Div. 

Cleveland  Scale 

Coefficient  Combined  Score 

VI 

42% 

44% 

VII 

i9% 

28% 

30% 

15% 

VIII 

24% 

11% 

i9% 

30% 

29% 

12% 

IX 

40% 

31% 

43% 

34% 

37% 

32% 

X 

55% 

60% 

47% 

72% 

45% 

48% 

XI 

6% 

35% 

18% 

18% 

19% 

10% 

Aver.       29%        33%        32%        38%  34%  27% 

Mental  Age  Overlapping  of  Scores  in  Writing  and  Spelling 

Writing 


Mental 
Age 

Spelling 

Speed 

Quality 

Combined  Score 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

Aver. 

25% 
87% 
35% 
60% 
76% 
63% 

58% 

28% 
35% 
21% 
40% 
74% 
53% 

42% 

50% 
64% 
21% 
55% 
50% 
63% 

50% 

50% 
42% 
19% 
30% 
74% 
50% 

44% 

"  Thorndike, 

E.  L. :  Educational  P 

sychology.  vol. 

III,  p.  177. 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  relative  amounts  of  overlapping 
revealed  by  these  percentages,  it  is  not  contended  that  these 
figures  represent  adequate  measurements  of  overlapping  in  the 
abilities  measured.  The  factors  that  make  for  overlapping 
are  discussed  a  little  farther  on.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
particular  test  conditions  under  consideration,  several  things 
which  need  to  be  kept  in  view  in  evaluating  the  significance 
of  the  above  percentages.  In  spelling,  for  instance,  the  score 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  grade  attainment,  and  grade  attain- 
ment is  a  very  crude  measure  of  ability.  The  score  in  Alpha 
2  is  expressed  in  terms  of  decimals  and  the  range  is  from  0 
to  6.5,  while  in  the  Cleveland  arithmetic  test  the  score  ranges 
from  0  to  200.  However,  the  measurement  of  overlapping  in 
terms  of  percentiles  does  render  even  such  diverse  ratings 
comparable  and  does  indicate  very  significant  facts  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  overlapping  from  one  mental  age  to  the  next 
in  the  traits  measured. 

There  is  a  significant  diflference  between  the  percentages  of 
overlapping  of  scores  in  the  pedagogical  tests  from  one  mental 
age  to  the  next  and  that  found  in  the  overlapping  of  mental 
and  physical  traits.  In  such  measurements  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  mental  ages  in  percen- 
tages of  overlapping,  while  in  the  scores  for  these  pedagogical 
tests  there  is  no  such  constant  tendency  towards  either  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  overlapping. 

The  amount  of  overlapping  from  one  mental  age  to  the  next 
in  reading  scores  is  about  33  per  cent.  That  is,  33  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  one  mental  age  reach  or  exceed  the  median  for 
the  next  higher  mental  age.  Starch^*  says  of  measurements 
in  reading  ability,  "in  speed  and  comprehension  31.8  per  cent 
of  pupils  of  any  grade  reach  or  exceed  the  median  of  the 
next  grade  above."  In  regard  to  the  Kansas  Silent  reading 
test  Dr.  F.  J.  Kelly^^  states  that  "  the  reading  ability  possessed 
by  the  median  child  in  any  one  grade  is  superior  to  the  ability 
possessed  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  class 
above  him  and  is  no  better  than  at  least  one-third  of  the  class 
below  him."  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  from  these  data, 
as  Dr.  T.  L.  Kelley^^  has  pointed  out,  that  these  children  are 
necessarily  so  badly  classified  as  the  authors  have  been  led 
to  conclude  from  their  data.  Statistical  considerations  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  evaluating  the  results. 

^*  Starch,  D. :  Educational  Measurements,  1916,  p.  42. 

1"  Kelly,  F.  J. :  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Jr.  Ed.  Psych.,  vol.  7, 
no.  2. 

18  Kelley,  T.  L. :  Measurement  of  Overlapping.  Jr.  Ed.  Psych. ^ 
vol.  10,  no.  9. 
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In  all  of  the  pedagogical  test  results  there  is  apparent  in 
the  Oakland  data,  a  marked  inferiority  of  the  mental  eleven 
year  group.  In  the  Kansas  Silent  reading  test,  for  instance, 
81  per  cent  of  the  mental  ten  year  olds  are  superior  to  the 
median  child  in  the  eleven  year  group. 

In  the  Thorndike  understanding  of  sentences  test,  Alpha 
2,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  mental  six  year  old  scored  at  all  on 
the  test.  Thorndike  gives  no  norms  below  the  fourth  grade 
and  the  test  is  ill  adapted  to  this  group  of  children.  The  scores 
used  in  this  study  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  for  which 
Thorndike  gives  scores  but  no  norms.  The  percentiles  here 
are  based  on  the  comparison  between  the  attainments  of  men- 
tal six  year  olds  with  the  attainments  of  mental  seven  year 
olds  of  the  same  group.  Above  the  age  of  eight  the  median 
scores  show  no  increase  from  one  mental  age  to  the  next. 

The  Haggerty  test  of  achievement  in  reading  is  better 
adapted  for  this  group  of  children  than  either  of  the  other 
reading  tests  used.  The  Kansas  Silent  reading  test  is  char- 
acterized by  a  piling  up  of  zero  scores  at  the  lower  mental  ages 
while  in  the  Haggerty  test  there  are  fewer  children  who  fail 
to  make  any  score  at  all  in  the  test.  The  14  per  cent  of  the 
mental  six  year  olds  who  reach  or  exceed  the  median  for 
mental  seven  year  olds  represent  higher  scores  than  the  37 
per  cent  of  the  mental  six  year  olds  who  reach  or  exceed  the 
median  for  mental  seven  year  olds  in  the  Kansas  test,  where 
so  many  of  the  ratings  for  both  six  and  seven  year  olds  were 
zero  scores. 

The  tendency  for  the  scores  to  pile  up  at  the  zero  end  of  the 
distribution  is  noticeable  particularly  in  the  Cleveland  Arith- 
metic test  also.  This  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  largely  by 
the  fact  that  these  tests  are  not  intended  for  use  below  the  third 
grade. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  wide  variability  of  performance 
that  one  mental  seven  year  old  scores  above  the  standard 
median  for  mental  ten  year  olds  in  the  Haggerty  reading  test. 
One  mental  seven  year  old  scores  above  the  standard  median 
for  nine  year  olds  and  one  scores  at  the  median  for  mental 
ten  year  olds  in  the  Kansas  test.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  of 
the  mental  eleven  year  olds  fall  below  the  median  for  mental 
nine  year  olds  in  the  same  test,  while  in  the  Woody  arithmetic 
tests  two  mental  ten  year  olds  make  zero  scores. 

The  range  covered  by  the  scores  of  mental  eight  and  nine 
year  olds  in  the  Haggerty  test  is  about  the  same  except  that 
two  cases  in  the  eight  year  group  exceed  any  in  the  nine  year 
group.     The  Woody   arithmetic   scores,   while   starting  with 
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zero  scores  at  each  mental  age  up  to  eleven  extend  just  a 
little  farther  at  each  higher  mental  age. 

Spelling  and  writing  abilities  overlap  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  of  the  pedagogical  abilities  tested.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  acquisition  of  writing  and  spelling 
ability  is  not  so  closely  dependent  upon  mental  development 
as  is  ability  in  reading  and  arithmetic. 

Grade  Overlapping  and  the  Overlapping  of  Mental  Ages 

Evidences  of  the  high  percentages  of  overlapping  from  one 
grade  to  the  next  have  appeared  in  a  number  of  studies.  The 
investigations  of  Starch,  Kelly  and  Courtis  in  the  school  sub- 
jects show  overlapping  of  grades  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 
Courtis^^  concludes,  "  the  amount  of  overlapping  of  the  grades 
is  constant,  and  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  one  factor  that  is 
common  to  all  the  schools  and  grades — that  is,  to  the  inherent 
differences  in  children  in  their  ability  to  respond  to  training 
. "  Kruse's  ^^  study  of  overlapping  bears  out  these  data 
in  the  generally  high  percentages  of  overlapping  among  the 
upper  elementary  school  grades  when  measured  in  terms  of 
attainments  in  single  tests.  The  average  amount  of  overlap- 
ping in  the  various  tests  amounted  to  about  30  per  cent. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  there  is  practically 
the  same  amount  of  overlapping  from  one  mental  age  to  the 
next  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  school  children  from  one  grade 
to  the  next.  About  a  third  of  the  children  of  one  mental  age 
reach  or  exceed  the  median  for  the  next  higher  mental  age. 

Causes  of  Overlapping 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  overlapping  in  school  grades 
T.  L.  Kelley^^  considers  that  there  are  three  factors  that  make 
for  overlapping  (1)  unreliability  of  tests,  (2)  unimportance 
of  the  function  tested  and  (3)  failure  to  properly  classify ;  and 
that  the  last  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  the  cause  until  the 
other  two  are  known  and  taken  account  of.  The  first  two 
probably  account,  in  part,  for  the  amount  of  overlapping 
revealed  in  the  present  study.  By  unimportance  of  the  func- 
tion tested,  I  mean  that  a  growing  function  is  a  better  means 
of  differentiating  between  two  mental  levels  than  one  in  which 
the  degree  of  improvement  is  relatively  slight.  For  instance, 
spelling  will  differentiate  better  between  third  and  fourth  grade 

^'^  Courtis,  E.  A. :  The  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic.  New  York 
School  of  Inquiry,  vol.  I,  p.  450. 

18  Kruse,  Paul  J. :  The  Overlapping  of  Attainments  in  Certain  Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Grades.     Teachers  College  Contribution,  No.  92. 

19  Op.  cit. 
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levels  of  ability  in  that  function  than  between  eleventh  and 
twelth  grade  where  there  is  little  growth  of  the  function.  In 
the  case  of  these  retarded  children  where  the  median  chrono- 
logical age  for  the  group  is  thirteen,  it  is  very  probable  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  growth  of  these  functions  from 
one  mental  level  to  the  next. 

The  causes  of  overlapping  in  the  present  study  seem  to  be, 
then,  (1)  the  unreliability  of  the  tests,  (2)  the  variability 
of  mental  defectives,  (3)  the  unimportance  of  the  functions 
tested  for  the  differentiation  of  abilities,  (4)  and  that  additional 
factor  which  Courtis  calls  "  inherent  differences  in  children 
in  their  ability  to  respond  to  training,"  also  (5)  the  error 
resulting  from  bringing  the  mental  age  up-to-date,  and  (6)  the 
fact  that  the  Binet  tests  were  not  all  given  by  the  same  person. 

Degree   of   Relationship   Between    Mental    Level   and 
Pedagogical  Ability 

Median  Increase  from  One  Mental  Level  to  the  Next. 

A  comparison  of  the  central  tendencies  of  the  group  studied 
with  the  standards  for  public  school  children  in  the  same 
tests  indicates  a  definite  increase  in  pedagogical  ability  from 
one  mental  age  to  the  next.     In  almost  every  instance,  how- 

Comparison  of  Mental  Level  with  Pedagogical  Ability  on  the  Basis 
OF  Median  Scores 

Reading 


Grade 

Mental 
Age 

Haggerty 
Test  1 

Sigma  1 
Test  2 

Kansas 
Test 

Thorndike 
Alpha  2 

Norms 

6 
5.6-  6.5 

'2.i) 

o" 

6 

Norms 
I 

7 
6.6-  7.5 

4.0 
6.5 

2.0 
1.0 

■■'6 

"6 

Norms 
II 

8 
7.6-  8.5 

12.0 
8.5 

8.0 
5.0 

'i;4 

2^2 

Norms 
III 

9 
8.6-  9.5 

16.0 
11.0 

14.0 
10.0 

5.3 

3.8 

4^5 

Norms 
IV 

10 
9.6-10.5 

20.0 
17.0 

18.0 
14.0 

9.5 
8.3 

5.25 
4.5 

Norms 
V 

11 
10.6-11.5 

is^o 

24.0 
13.0 

13.2 
2.7 

5.75 
4.5 

Norms 
VI 

12 
11.&-12.5 

21.6 

i^'.i 

13.9 
8.7 

6.5 
5.2 
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Arithmetic 
Woody 


Grade 

Mental 
Age 

Add. 

Cleveland 

Subt.    Mult.    Div.    Index  Combined  Score 

Norms 
I 

Norms 
II 

7 
6.6-  7.5 

8 
7.6-  8.5 

slo 

4.5 
5.0 

3.0      3.7            

2.0           0     ....      3.3             16.2 

Norms 
III 

9 
8.6-  9.5 

9.0 
7.0 

6.0 
5.5 

3.5 
4.0 

3.0 
2.0 

5.3 

4.2 

70.7 
40.0 

Norms 
IV 

10 
9.6-10.5 

11.0 
9.0 

8.0 
8.0 

7.0 
5.0 

5.0 
4.0 

7.7 
6.8 

114.8 
57.3 

Norms 
V 

11 
10.6-11.5 

14.0 
9.0 

10.0 
7.0 

11.0 
6.0 

7.0 
3.0 

10.5 
6.7 

165.9 
66.5 

Norms 
VI 

12 
11.6-12.5 

16.0 
14.0 

12.0 
9.0 

15.0 
10.0 

10.0 
6.0 

13.2 
9.2 

199.6 
130.5 

ever,  this  ability  is  below  that  of  the  median  normal  child  ot 
the  same  mental  age  as  judged  by  grade  standards.  (That  is 
assuming  that  the  standard  for  grade  I  is  normal  for  seven 
year  olds,  grade  II  for  eight  year  olds,  etc.)  An  exception 
occurs  in  the  Haggerty  test  for  achievement  in  reading  v^^here, 
in  comparison  with  the  grade  standard,  mental  seven  year 
olds  are  above  the  first  grade  median.  In  comparison  with 
Haggerty's  age  norms  for  seven  year  olds  they  are  about  the 
same,  though  the  Oakland  median  is  still  higher  by  .5.  The 
second  grade  median  equals  the  standard  median  and  the  third 
and  forth  grade  medians  exceed  the  standard. 


Grade 


Sjjelling  and  Writing 
Norm  I    Norm  II    Norm  III   Norm  IV      Norm    V   Norm  VI 


Writing 22     27     27         33     38         37     46         43     36         53     36 

Spelling II    -II      III     III       IV     III        V      III      VI      III 

The  table  shows  a  comparison  of  mental  level  with  peda- 
gogical ability  on  the  basis  of  median  scores.  Comparisons 
are  made  on  the  assumption  that  mental  seven  year  olds  should 
attain  first  grade  standards,  mental  eight  year  olds  second 
grade  standards,  etc.  Standard  norms  are  given  and  under 
them  medians  for  the  Oakland  group.  For  instance,  there  are 
no  standards  given  for  mental  six  year  olds  and  the  only  two 
tests  in  which  the  Oakland  median  mental  six  year  olds  made 
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any  score  were  test  1  Sigma  1  in  reading  and  the  Cleveland 
arithmetic  test.  Median  in  the  Kansas  and  Thorndike  reading 
tests  was  0.  Second  grade  standards  are  given  for  Sigma  1, 
Woody  Arithmetic,  writing  and  spelling.  No  standards  are 
given  below  third  grade  for  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  test  and 
the  Cleveland  arithmetic  test,  and  for  Thorndike  Alpha  2  there 
are  no  norms  below  fourth  grade.  The  scores  on  Alpha  2  show 
no  increase  for  mental  ages  nine,  ten  and  eleven. 

The  Haggerty  test  of  reading  reaches  the  lower  levels  of 
ability  more  successfully  than  the  other  reading  tests.  It  is 
more  serviceable  for  the  present  purpose  for  that  reason  as 
there  are  norms  available  for  both  age  and  grade  comparisons. 
The  increase  from  one  mental  age  to  the  next  is  fairly  constant 
with  the  exception  of  the  eleven  year  group.  In  test  2  the 
median  for  this  group  is  inferior  to  that  for  the  ten  year  old 
group.  There  is  imperfect  agreement  between  the  age  norms 
and  the  grade  standards  that  Haggerty  -°  gives.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  six  year  olds  in  the  first  grades 
upon  which  the  norms  were  based.  Beyond  first  grade  the 
grade  standards  are  higher  than  the  age  standards.  Slight 
discrepancies  would  be  expected  between  the  two  standards 
because  of  the  variations  in  ability  found  in  any  grade. 

The  Kansas  Silent  Reading  test  shows  a  close  correspondence 
between  third  and  fourth  grade  but  again  the  mental  eleven 
year  group  proves  to  be  inferior;  this  time  the  median  falls 
below  third  grade  standard,  when  it  should  compare  with  the 
fifth  grade  standard.  The  mental  twelve  year  old  group  is 
but  little  better,  the  median  falling  below  fourth  grade  standard. 

Only  three  comparisons  are  possible  with  the  Thorndike 
norms.  Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  standards  are  above  the 
medians  of  the  Oakland  group. 

The  Woody  Arithmetic  series  proved  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  special  class  group  than  the  Cleveland  series.  In  the 
first  place  Woody's  tentative  norms  give  standards  for  the 
second  grade  rendering  them  thus  more  suitable  to  express 
the  lower  grades  of  ability  found  in  the  group.  To  express 
the  scores  for  the  four  fundamentals  in  a  single  score,  an  index 
coefficient  has  been  computed  by  finding  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  scores  on  the  tests  for  the  four  fundamentals.  The 
fact  that  the  Woody  test  series  B  is  practically  a  "  work  limit  " 
test  is  an  added  reason  for  its  adaptability  to  the  special  class 

20  "  These  standards  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  testing  of  6,000 
children  in  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis, 
Madison  and  Bloomington."  Haggerty,  M.  E. :  Manual  of  Directions 
for  Reading  Sigma  1,  World  Book  Company,  1920. 
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group.  Each  child  could  do  all  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
in  the  ten  minutes  that  was  allowed  for  each  operation.  The 
index  coefficients  for  these  tests  show  a  wider  divergence  of 
abilities  at  the  upper  mental  levels  than  at  the  lower.  The 
Oakland  medians  fall  farther  below  the  standard  at  the  higher 
levels.  In  addition  and  multiplication  the  mental  eight  year 
olds  are  above  the  standard  median,  while  in  subtraction  at 
the  ten  year  level  the  Oakland  median  is  the  same  as  the  norm. 
In  all  four  fundamentals  the  mental  eleven  year  group  shows 
the  same  inferiority  as  in  previous  records. 

The  Cleveland  arithmetic  results  are  shown  in  a  combined 
score.  The  spiral  arrangement  of  the  tests  alternates  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  increasing  each  opera- 
tion in  difficulty  as  it  is  repeated  in  the  next  higher  series. 
The  combined  score  was  made  by  weighting  the  individual 
scores  for  each  set.  The  scale  of  weights  was  worked  out 
by  Counts  -^  in  his  study  of  the  psychology  of  arithmetic.  The 
unit  used  was  the  average  time  required  to  work  one  example 
in  set  A.     The  scale  of  weights  was  as  follows : 


Set 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

1.0 

1.12 

1.45 

1.27 

3.61 

2.73 

4.31 

326 

6.14 

4.73 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

2.53 

6.58 

5.35 

12.0 

5.56 

Averages  of  the  median  scores  for  Cleveland  and  Grand  Rapids 
were  used  for  standard  norms. 

Median  scores  for  writing  consist  of  a  combined  score  based 
on  speed  and  quality.  Starch  ^^  has  worked  out  a  scale  for 
equating  the  speed  and  quality  scores  into  a  single  figure.  He 
assumes  that  the  "  growth  in  speed  of  writing  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  eighth  is  equal  to  the  parallel  growth  in  quality." 
The  scores  are  equated  on  the  principle  of  a  slide  rule  on 
which  the  speed  may  be  read  in  terms  of  quality  and  vice 
versa.  Medians  for  mental  ages  nine  and  ten  are  above  the 
norm  while  the  median  eleven  year  group  goes  below  the  norm 
for  the  ten  year  group.  When  speed  and  quality  of  writing 
are  considered  separately  a  very  interesting  tendency  is  ap- 
parent. Speed  of  writing  is  above  the  standard  median  for 
every  mental  age  except  twelve,  while  quality  is  uniformly 
below  except  the  median  for  mental  seven  year  olds. 

21  Counts,  G.  S. :  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Arithmetic.  Supple- 
ment. Ed.  Mono.,  1,  1917. 

22  Starch,  D. :  Educational  Measurements,  1916,  p.  84. 
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The  exigencies  of  the  situation  made  it  necessary  to  make 
the  spelling  tests  as  short  as  possible  to  avoid  undue  fatigue. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  the  word  lists 
to  test  a  wide  range  of  ability.  Accordingly  ten  words  were 
chosen  from  list  H  of  the  Ayres  scale  to  reach  second  grade 
ability  and  ten  words  from  list  L  to  reach  the  sixth  grade 
level.  When  any  child  made  a  perfect  score  on  L  or  a  perfect 
score  on  H  and  a  zero  score  on  L,  he  was  given  an  additional 
test  in  words  from  lists  J  and  N  and  in  some  cases  it  was  even 
necessary  to  use  words  from  lists  P  and  S  in  order  to  find  a 
list  of  words  that  would  measure  his  ability.  These  follow 
up  tests  and  the  original  plan  of  using  two  lists  with  separate 
standards  for  each  made  it  impossible  to  express  the  scores  in 
percentile  terms.  Hence  it  has  been  necessary  to  indicate 
only  grades  attained  in  spelling.  The  median  for  each  mental 
age  above  eight  is  third  grade. 

Semi-interquartile  Range  Comparison 

The  wide  range  of  ability  in  the  group  tested  is  further  ap- 
parent when  the  distribution  by  interquartile  range  is  con- 
sidered.   The  central  tendency  indicates  the  position  of  the  dis- 

DlSTRIBUTION  OF  PEDAGOGICAL  TEST  SCORES  BY  PERCENTILES 
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Test  1  Test  2 

Speed  Quality 

Score 

25 

0 

2.5 

0 

0 

0 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

50 

0 

6.5 

1.0 

0 

1.6 

6.5 

0 

28 

22 

22 

75 

2.0 

11.5 

8.5 

3.3 

3.7 

13.5 

3 

52 

30 

31 

25 

0 

4.0 

2.0 

0 

2.2 

5.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

50 

1.4 

8.5 

5.0 

2.2 

3.3 

16.2 

0 

42 

20 

27 

75 

4.1 

12.0 

10.0 

4.1 

4.5 

30.6 

3 

58 

27 

37 

25 

0 

8.0 

6.0 

2.9 

3.0 

12.5 

2 

28 

20 

20 

9 

50 

3.8 

11.0 

10.0 

4.5 

4.2 

40.0 

3 

63 

28 

38 

75 

7.1 

13.0 

14.0 

4.9 

7.2 

74.2 

4 

83 

37 

43 

25 

3.6 

13.0 

10.0 

4.1 

4.7 

48.6 

2 

62 

23 

35 

10 

50 

8.3 

17.0 

14.0 

4.5 

6.2 

57.3 

3 

72 

27 

42 

75 

12.5 

19.0 

17.0 

5.1 

8.5 

84.6 

5 

92 

37 

45 

25 

1.2 

9.0 

9.0 

2.2 

3.7 

34.5 

2 

48 

20 

32 

11 

50 

2.7 

18.0 

13.0 

4.5 

6.7 

66.5 

3 

64 

30 

36 

75 

9.1 

22.0 

18.0 

5.0 

7.5 

101.9 

5 

83 

35 

47 
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tribution  while  the  quartile  deviation  or  semi-interquartile  range 
indicates  the  form  of  the  distribution.  The  range  between  the 
first  and  third  quartile  in  showing  where  the  middle  half  of 
the  cases  falls,  gives  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  variability 
of  the  group. 

The  table  shows  the  25th  percentile  or  first  quartile,  the  50th 
percentile  or  median  and  the  75th  percentile  or  third  quartile. 

Correlation  Coefficients  Showing  Relationship  between  Mental 
Level  and  Pedagogical  Ability. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  causal  relationship  between  men- 
tal ability  and  pedagogical  ability,  correlation  coefficients  have 
been  computed  between  mental  age  and  score  in  the  tests. 
These  coefficients  throw  some  light  on  the  degree  of  achieve- 
ment of  the  special  class  group  in  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling 
and  writing  when  measured  in  terms  of  correspondence  with 
mental  ability  as  expressed  by  mental  age.  The  degree  of  the 
relationship  is  expressed  by  the  following  coefficients.  In  each 
instance  the  group  comprised  at  least  159  cases.  From  159 
cases  the  groups  range  in  size  to  204  cases. 

Mental  age  correlated  with: 

Haggerty  Achievement  in  Reading  Sigma  1 

Test  1 r  =  .618  P.E.  ± .035 

Test  2 r  =  .338  P.E.  ± .050 

Kansas  Silent  Reading r  =  .542  P.E.  ±  .035 

Thomdike  Alpha  2 r  =  .486  P.E.  ±035 

Merrill  Reading  Test r  =  .498  P.E.  ±  .050 

Average  for  Reading r  =  .  496 

Woody  Arithmetic 

Index  Coefficient r  =  .569  P.E.  ± .041 

Addition r  =  .628  P.E,  db .035 

Subtraction r  =  .573  P.E.  ± .041 

Multiplication r  =  .  544  P.E.  ±  .041 

Division r  =  .511  P.E.  ±041 

Cleveland  Arithmetic r  =  .546  P.E.  ±  .035 

Average  for  Arithmetic r  =  .  562 

Ayres  Writing 

Combined  Score r  =  .511  P.E.  ± .035 

Speed r  =  .534  P.E.  ±.035 

Quality r  =  .326  P.E.  ± .043 

Average  for  Writing r  =  .457 

Ayres  Spelling r  =  .473  P.E.  ±.035 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  correlation  coefficient  be- 
tween quality  of  writing  and  chronological  age  is  higher  than 
between  quality  and  mental  age.  In  the  former  instance 
r  =■  .405  while  in  the  latter  r  =  .326.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  quality  of  writing  depended  more  on  physical 
than  on  mental  maturity. 

Correlation  coefficients  have  been  computed  for  a  group  of 
126  special  class  cases  in  the  Duluth  (Minnesota)  public 
schools.  Woody  Arithmetic  tests  were  given  to  all  children 
in  the  special  classes  by  Miss  Maude  Keater,  supervisor  of 
special  classes.  When  mental  age  was  correlated  with  score 
on  the  tests  (index  coefficient)  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
was  found  to  be  .687  P.E.  ±  .034.  In  the  case  of  303  special 
class  children  in  the  Minnesota  schools  and  a  group  of  Oakland 
special  class  cases  who  failed  in  the  group  reading  tests  and 
were  given  an  individual  reading  test,  a  correlation  of  .524 
P.E.  ±  .029  was  found  between  mental  age  and  the  score  on 
the  Merrill  test. 

Dr.  Kuhlmann  gave  pedagogical  tests  to  114  special  class 
children  in  Minnesota  in  connection  with  their  mental  ex- 
amination. I  have  correlated  mental  age  with  grade  in  reading 
(Merrill  Scale),  mental  age  with  grade  in  spelling  (Starch), 
and  mental  age  with  grade  in  writing  (Ayres). 

Writing    r=.576    P.E.  ±.043 

Spelling    r=.693    P.E.±.039 

Reading    r— .617    P.E.±.043 

A  comparison  was  made  with  a  group  of  normal  children  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades  of  one  of  the  Oakland  schools. 
These  children  had  been  Bineted  and  were  given  the  same 
spelling,  writing  and  reading  tests  that  the  special  class  children 
were  given.  The  group  included  only  46  cases,  however,  the 
range  was  relatively  narrow,  covering  as  it  did,  only  two 
grades. 

Correlations  with  mental  age  show : 

Spelling    r==.142  P.E.  d=. 094 

Writing   (combined  score)    r  =.195  P.E.  ±  .091 

Thorndike   Alpha   2 r  =  168  P.E.  ±.102 

Kansas   Silent  Reading r=.388  P.E.  ±.080 

Haggerty  Sigma  1,  Test  1 r  =.460  P.E.  ±  .080 

The  small  number  of  cases  and  the  very  large  probable 
error  indicate  rather  low  reliability  of  these  data  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Stockton  and  Miss  Davis  of 
the  San  Jose  Normal,  data  have  been  secured  for  the  children 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  the  training  school.  Mental 
ages  and  scores  on  the  Monroe  reading  tests,  Courtis  arith- 
metic tests  and  Ayres  spelling  tests  were  secured  for  90  cases. 
These  offer  a  more  reliable  basis  of  comparison.  I  have 
computed  correlation  coefficients  between  mental  age  and 
scores  on  each  of  these  tests. 

Mental  age  and: 

Monroe  reading  test   r  =.452    P.E.  db  .058 

Courtis    arithmetic    r=.482    P.E.  zh  .052 

Ayres   spelling    r==.268    P.E. ±.061 

There  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  coefficients 
that  have  been  computed  for  the  special  class  groups  and  those 
for  normal  children  in  the  Redwood  City  (California)  schools 
found  by  Mr.  Howard.^^  Between  mental  age  and  reading 
ability  he  found  a  median  correlation  of  .51 ;  between  mental 
age  and  arithmetic  .40;  between  mental  age  and  spelling  .49. 

Correlations  were  also  made  between  I  Q  and  scores  on  the 
Haggerty,  Kansas  and  Woody  tests  for  the  46  mental  ten 
year  olds  in  the  Oakland  special  class  group. 

I  Q  correlated  with: 

Kansas   silent   reading r  =  — ^.008 

Haggerty  Sigma  1,  test  1 r  =  — 037 

Woody    arithmetic    r  =  — 218 

A  very  small  negative  correlation  in  each  instance  substan- 
tiates the  conclusion  that,  with  respect  to  pedagogical  ability, 
the  mental  age  concept  stands  for  a  more  or  less  definite  level 
of  ability  regardless  of  life  age.  This  fact  is  very  significant 
in  dealing  with  children.  Mental  age  stands  for  a  definite 
level  of  ability. 

The  correlations  indicate  that  there  is  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  mental  level  and  pedagogical  ability.  A  cor- 
relation of  .50  between  mental  traits  is  an  indication  of  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  relationship. 

Grade  Attainments  of  the  Group  Studied. 

The  results  of  the  study  show  a  marked  discrepancy  at  all 
levels  between  theoretical  expectancy  and  actual  attainment 
in  the  "  three  R's  "  as  measured  by  educational  tests.     Fifty 

23  Howard,  Lowery  S. :  A  Mental  and  Pedagogical  Survey  of  the 
Redwood  City  School  System.  Masters  Thesis,  Stanford  University, 
1919. 
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per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  Oakland  special  classes  attain 
less  than  second  grade  standing  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
and  fifty  per  cent  attain  less  than  third  grade  standing  in 
spelling  and  writing. 

In  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  test: 

70.6  per  cent  (144  cases)  fall  below  Grade  III. 

95.6  per  cent  (195  cases)  fall  below  Grade  V. 
In  the  Haggerty  Test  of  Achievement  in  Reading: 

72.3  per  cent  (115  cases)  fall  below  Grade  III. 
In  the  Thorndike  test  Apha  2  in  reading: 

82.0  per  cent  (151  cases)  fall  below  Grade  IV. 
In  Woody  Arithmetic  tests : 

51.7  per  cent  (  71  cases)  fall  below  Grade  III. 
93.3  per  cent  (139  cases)  fall  below  Grade  V. 

In  Cleveland  Arithmetic  tests : 

76.7  per  cent  (138  cases)  fall  below  Grade  III. 

96.1  per  cent  (173  cases)  fall  below  Grade  V. 
In  Writing  tests : 

51.6  per  cent  (  98  cases)  fall  below  Grade  III. 

83.7  per  cent  (159  cases)  fall  below  Grade  V. 
In  Spelling  tests : 

49.8  per  cent  (  96  cases)  fall  below  Grade  III. 

87.2  per  cent  (170  cases)  fall  below  Grade  V. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  results  of  the  study  agree  with  other  investigations 
in  that  the  majority  of  children  in  the  special  classes  were 
found  to  be  pedagogically  below  their  mental  level  and  very 
widely  variable. 

2.  There  is  an  increase  in  pedagogical  ability  from  one 
mental  age  to  the  next. 

3.  There  is  wide  variability  of  attainments  on  the  same 
mental  level. 

4.  The  overlapping  of  ability  from  one  mental  level  to  the 
next  corresponds  in  large  measure  to  the  overlapping  that  is 
found  in  the  case  of  normal  children  from  one  grade  to  the 
next. 

5.  Owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mental 
eleven-year-olds  with  an  I  Q  of  less  than  90  escape  detection 
when  not  conspicuously  poor  in  the  "  three  R's,"  the  group  of 
mental  eleven-year-olds  in  the  special  classes  is  made  up  of 
children  with  special  disability  in  school  subjects  and  conse- 
quently in  comparison  falls  conspicuously  below  the  level  of 
attainment  of  the  other  groups. 
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6.  Special  class  children  with  a  mental  age  of  six  are  not 
profiting  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  instruction  in  the  "  three 
R's." 

7.  A  large  per  cent  of  our  special  class  children  are  not 
profiting  by  instruction  given  in  the  "  three  R's." 

8.  The  special  class  group  is  not  an  unbiased  sampling  of 
mentally  retarded  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  children 
are  a  selected  group  in  the  first  place  on  the  basis  of  retarda- 
tion in  the  school  subjects. 

9.  The  educational  tests  in  use  at  present  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  testing  of  subnormal  children  because  they  do  not  measure 
adequately  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

10.  The  positive  correlations  between  mental  level  and  peda- 
gogical ability  indicate  a  causal  connection  between  general 
educational  abilities  and  level  of  intelligence. 

11.  Considering  the  sources  of  error  in  mental  test  data, 
the  results  seem  to  indicate  that  mental  age  probably  correlates 
about  as  closely  with  pedagogical  achievement  in  the  case  of 
retarded  children  in  the  special  classes  as  in  the  case  of 
normals. 
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THE  DANGEROUS  AGE 


By  G.  Stanley  Hall 


The  easiest  division  of  every  whole  is  into  two  halves. 
Thus  day  and  night  are  bisected  by  noon  and  midnight,  the 
year  by  both  the  solstice  and  the  equinox;  the  racer  turns 
in  the  middle  of  his  course ;  curricula,  apprenticeships,  and 
long  tasks  have,  from  immemorial  time,  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  their  first  moiety ;  and  half-way  houses  divide  estab- 
lished courses  of  travel.  So,  too,  we  speak  of  middle  age  and 
think  vaguely  of  it  as  half-way  between  birth  and  death  or 
between  adolescence  and  senescence.  If  we  think  of  life  as 
a  binomial  curve  rising  from  a  base  line  at  birth  and  sinking 
into  it  at  death,  midway  is  the  highest  point  with  the  longest 
ordinate,  and  as  the  crest  of  a  wave  has  its  spindrift,  so  life 
at  this  point  often  foams,  or  at  the  best  shows  emulsive  ten- 
dencies. We  come  in  sight  of  the  descent  while  the  ascent 
behind  is  still  visible.  The  man  of  thirty-five  hopes  to  live 
the  "  allotted  "  span  of  seventy,  and  at  forty  he  knows  that 
in  another  two-score  years  his  work  will  cease ;  and  thus  some 
comparison  of  the  past  and  future  is  inevitable.  Some  begin 
taking  stock  of  what  has  been  and  what  remains  to  be  done, 
reckoning  only  from  the  date  of  entering  upon  their  careers 
and  trying  thus  to  judge  its  future  by  its  past.  Thus  sooner 
or  later  there  comes  to  all  a  realization  that  the  tide  that 
"  drew  us  from  out  the  boundless  deep "  begins  to  "  turn 
again  home." 

These  meridianal  perturbations  usually  come  earlier  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  this  has  been  called  their  "  dangerous 
age."*  Both  sexes  recognize  that  they  face  the  bankruptcy  of 
some  of  their  youthful  hopes,  and  certain  temperaments  make 
a  desperate,  now-or-never  effort  to  realize  their  extravagant 
expectations  and  are  thus  led  to  excesses  of  many  kinds ;  while 
others  capitulate  to  fate,  lose  heart,  and  perhaps  even  lose 
the  will  to  live.  Osier  was  the  evil  genius,  the  croaking  Poe 
raven  of  this  period.  If  such  pronouncements  as  his  stimulate 
talent,  which  is  longer  lived,  they  depress  genius,  which  thrives 
earlier. 

*  K.  Michaelis :    The  Dangerous  Age.    N.  Y.,  1912. 
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On  the  height  of  Hfe  we  ought  to  pause,  circumspect,  turn 
from  the  dead  reckonings  of  the  start,  and  ascend  as  into  an 
outlook  tower  to  see,  before  it  is  too  late,  if  we  need  to  reorient 
our  course  by  the  eternal  stars.  Here  we  begin  the  home 
stretch  toward  the  finish.  Change,  or  at  least  thoughts  of 
change,  arise,  even  in  those  most  successful — as  biography 
so  abundantly  shows — while  even  partial  failure  impels  many 
to  seek  new  environments  and  perhaps  callings,  and  some  are 
driven  to  mad  new  ventures.  Most,  however,  despite  a  certain 
perturbation,  go  on  perhaps  a  score  of  years,  and  instead  of 
anticipating  old  age  wait  till  it  is  upon  them  and  they  have 
to  restrict  their  activities  or  retire ;  then  only  do  they  accept 
the  burden  of  years.  The  modifications  in  the  vita  sexualis 
which  middle  life  brings  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood in  their  true  significance.  Its  first  flush  has  come  and 
gone,  and  some  settle  to  the  tranquil  fruition  of  a  happy 
married  life  while  others  stray  into  secret  and  forbidden  ways 
or  yield  to  the  excitements  of  overindulgence  just  when  Nature 
begins  to  suggest  moderation,  so  that  love  grows  gross  just 
when  its  sublimation  should  begin  to  be  most  active.  One 
close  and  experienced  observer  points  out  that  the  forties  is 
the  decade  of  the  triangle,  of  the  paramour,  and  of  divorces 
for  man,  and  that  the  preceding  decade  is  so  for  women ;  but 
of  course  we  have  no  confirmatory  statistics  for  such  a  con- 
clusion save  only  for  divorce. 

The  following  epitomes,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, must  suffice  here  for  illustrations  of  this  theme. 

The  sensational  press  has  so  perverted  the  statements  made 
by  Dr.  William  Osier  in  his  farewell  address  on  leaving  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1905,  and  his  remarks  are  so 
pithy,  although  semi-humorous,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to 
quote  his  words,  as  follows  :^ 

"I  have  two  fixed  ideas  well  known  to  my  friends,  harmless 
obsessions  with  which  I  sometimes  bore  them,  but  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  this  important  problem.  The  first  is  the 
comparative  uselessness  of  men  above  forty  years  of  age. 
This  may  seem  shocking,  and  yet,  read  aright,  the  world's 
history  bears  out  the  statement.  Take  the  sum  of  human 
achievement  in  action,  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature — sub- 
tract the  work  of  the  men  above  forty,  and,  while  we  should 
miss  great  treasures,  even  priceless  treasures,  we  should  prac- 
tically be  where  we  are  today.  It  is  difficult  to  name  a  great 
and  far-reaching  conquest  of  the  mind  which  has  not  been 
given  to  the  world  by  a  man  on  whose  back  the  sun  was  still 

1  Sci.  Am..  March  25,  1905. 
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shining.  The  effective,  moving,  vitalizing  work  of  the  world 
is  done  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty  years — 
these  fifteen  golden  years  of  plenty,  the  anabolic  or  construc- 
tive period,  in  which  there  is  always  a  balance  in  the  mental 
bank  and  the  credit  is  still  good. 

"In  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  there  has  not  been  an 
advance  of  the  first  rank  which  has  not  been  initiated  by  young 
or  comparatively  young  men.  Vesalius,  Harvey,  Hunter, 
Bichat,  Laennec,  Virchow,  Lister,  Koch — the  green  years  were 
yet  on  their  heads  when  their  epoch-making  studies  were 
made.  To  modify  an  old  saying,  a  man  is  sane  morally  at 
thirty,  rich  mentally  at  forty,  wise  spiritually  at  fifty — or 
never.  The  young  men  should  be  encouraged  and  afforded 
every  possible  chance  to  show  what  is  in  them.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  upon  which  the  professors  of 
the  university  are  to  be  congratulated,  it  is  this  very  sympathy 
and  fellowship  with  their  junior  associates,  upon  whom  really 
in  many  departments,  in  mine  certainly,  has  fallen  the  brunt 
of  the  work.  And  herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  teacher 
who  has  passed  his  climacteric  and  is  no  longer  a  productive 
factor ;  he  can  play  the  man  midwife,  as  Socrates  did  to 
Theaetetus,  and  determine  whether  the  thoughts  which  the 
young  men  are  bringing  to  the  light  are  false  idols  or  true 
and  noble  births. 

"  My  second  fixed  idea  is  the  uselessness  of  men  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  incalculable  benefit  it  would  be  in 
commercial,  political,  and  in  professional  life  if,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  men  stopped  work  at  this  age.  Donne  tells  us  in 
his  "  Biathanatos  "  that  by  the  laws  of  certain  wise  states 
sexagenarii  were  precipitated  from  a  bridge,  and  in  Rome 
men  of  that  age  were  not  admitted  to  the  suffrage,  and  were 
called  depontani  because  the  way  to  the  senate  was  per  pontem 
and  they  from  age  were  not  permitted  to  come  hither.  In 
that  charming  novel,  the  "  Fixed  Period,"  Anthony  Trollope 
discusses  the  practical  advantages  in  modern  life  of  a  return 
to  this  ancient  usage,  and  the  plot  hinges  on  the  admirable 
scheme  of  a  college  in  which  at  sixty  men  retired  for  a  year 
of  contemplation  before  a  peaceful  departure  by  chloroform. 
That  incalculable  benefits  might  follow  such  a  scheme  is  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who,  like  myself,  is  nearing  the  limit,  and 
who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  calamities  which  may 
befall  men  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  decades ! 

"  Still  more  when  he  contemplates  the  many  evils  which 
they  perpetuate  unconsciously  and  with  impunity !  As  it  can 
be  maintained  that  all  the  great  advances  have  come   from 
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men  under  forty,  so  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  evils  may  be  traced  to  the  sexa- 
genarians— nearly  all  the  great  mistakes  politically  and  so- 
cially, all  of  the  worst  poems,  most  of  the  bad  pictures,  a 
majority  of  the  bad  novels,  and  not  a  few  of  the  bad  sermons 
and  speeches.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  occasionally  there 
is  a  sexagenarian  whose  mind,  as  Cicero  remarks,  stands  out 
of  reach  of  the  body's  decay.  Such  a  one  has  learned  the 
secret  of  Hermippus,  that  ancient  Roman,  who,  feeling  that 
the  silver  cord  was  loosening,  cut  himself  clear  from  all  com- 
panions of  his  own  age,  and  betook  himself  to  the  company  of 
young  men,  mingling  with  their  games  and  studies,  and  so 
lived  to  the  age  of  153,  puerorum  halitu  refocillatus  et  educatus. 
And  there  is  truth  in  the  story,  since  it  is  only  those  who  live 
with  the  young  who  maintain  a  fresh  outlook  on  the  new 
problems  of  the  world. 

"  The  teacher's  life  should  have  three  periods — study  until 
twenty-five,  investigation  until  forty,  professional  until  sixty, 
at  which  age  I  would  have  him  retired  on  a  double  allowance. 
Whether  Anthony  TroUope's  suggestion  of  a  college  and  chlor 
roform  should  be  carried  out  or  not,  I  have  become  a  little 
dubious,  as  my  own  time  is  getting  so  short." 

E.  G.  Dexter^  disputes  Osier's  conclusions  by  referring  to 
such  well-known  cases  as  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Rocke- 
feller, Morgan,  etc.,  and  finds  that  according  to  the  last  census 
there  are  4,871,861  persons  over  sixty  in  the  United  States. 
He  recognizes  the  fact,  however,  that  many  corporations  re- 
fuse to  add  new  men  to  their  working  force  who  are  over 
forty  years  of  age.  Dexter  had  previously  tabulated  the  age 
of  the  nearly  9,000  persons  mentioned  in  the  1900  edition  of 
"  Who's  Who  ?  "  and  found  that  comparatively  few  attained 
the  distinction  of  being  included  in  this  list  who  were  under 
forty.  Of  6,983  men  the  median  age  was  46,  only  one  in  six 
being  below  40 ;  that  is,  some  16%  were  within  Osier's  period 
of  most  effective  work.  But  he  concludes  that  in  "  Who's 
Who  "  older  men  did  no<^  receive  the  recognition  given  to  their 
younger  confreres.     This  ratio  he  finds  to  be  as  follows : 

20-29  30-39  40-49  50-59  60-69 

3.9%  39.5%  36.4%  17.6%  2.4% 

Thus  the  decade  from  30  to  39  shows  only  very  slightly  greater 
productivity  than  the  next  one,  and  less  than  one-half  made 
good,  so  far  as  public  recognition  is  concerned,  before  the  age 
of  forty.     This  is  irrespective  of  vocation. 

2  "Age  and  Eminence."    Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  66:538  (1904). 
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From  all  the  studies  of  genius^  it  would  seem  that  musicians 
do  their  best  work  earliest  and  that  prodigies  are  most  com- 
mon in  this  field.  In  those  callings  that  require  a  long  prepa- 
ration, science  promises  earliest  recognition  because  this  line 
of  work  is  entered  with  better  intellectual  equipment.  Here, 
too,  belong  professors,  librarians,  and  teachers.  Next  come 
actors  and  authors,  in  whom  ability  is  partly  born  and  partly 
made.  Compared  with  science,  inventive  genius  gains  a  foot- 
hold on  the  ladder  of  fame  late  in  life.  The  business  man  and 
financier,  the  lawyer,  doctor,  and  minister,  must  often  enter 
their  profession  from  the  bottom,  and  no  great  inventor  is 
below  forty.  For  women,  however,  recognition  comes  earlier, 
and  attractiveness  of  person  has  a  greater  premium  here  than 
with  her  brother;  but  having  outlived  her  youth,  progress  is 
harder. 

W.  A.  Newman  Borland*  studied  the  histories  of  four  hun- 
dred great  men  of  modem  times  and  concluded  that  they 
refute  Osier's  theory,  the  large  majority  of  them  being  still 
active  at  sixty,  although  he  distinguishes  between  workers  and 
thinkers. 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes^  resents  the  idea  sometimes  expressed  that 
people  should  retire  from  public  affairs  at  forty,  although  he 
recognizes  that  near  this  age,  in  both  men  and  women,  there 
is  often  an  impatience  with  a  future  which  promises  to  be 
just  like  the  past,  and  that  there  is  a  peculiar  liability  to  amor- 
ous, financial,  or  other  adventures.  If  people  do  anything, 
they  are  labeled  and  so  get  into  grooves,  and  their  friends,  if 
they  break  out  in  new  lines  (as,  e.g.,  Ruskin  did),  are  shocked. 
But  the  groove  is  liable  to  grow  narrow;  and  when  this  is 
realized,  abrupt  changes  may  occur.  Nature  protests  against 
decay,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  often  see  the  spectacle  of  im- 
patient old  people  who  are  in  a  hurry,  due  perhaps  to  a  sub- 
conscious effort  to  feel  young  again.  This  is  akin  to  the 
"  dangerous  age  "  in  women.  Life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses  for 
those  who  have  succeeded,  for  it  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to 
retain  as  it  is  to  achieve  success.  Very  often  our  ideas,  when 
we  are  young,  are  ahead  of  our  age,  but  may  catch  up  with 
us  in  middle  or  later  life.  Very  often,  too,  by  ostentatiously 
turning  their  backs  upon  some  new  movement,  the  old  thereby 
compel  the  young  to  take  it  up  in  order  to  deploy  themselves. 

In  this  connection  one  may  reflect,  with  Louise  Creighton, 
that  as  older  people  caused  the  war,  while  the  younger  fought 

3  See  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  July,  1902. 

4  The  Age  of  Mental  Virilitv.     The  Century  Co.,  1908. 
6  "The  Age  Limit."    Liznng  Age,  1914,  p.  214. 
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it,  when  the  latter  come  home  places  will  have  to  be  found 
for  them,  involving  a  great  deal  of  displacement,  so  that  the 
tension  between  old  and  young  has  been  greatly  increased 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  We  also  recall  the  view  of  George 
A.  Sims,^  that  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  old  was  de- 
pressing because  they  felt  they  must  die  when  the  world  was 
in  darkness  and  without  realizing  the  prayer  of  Simeon.  The 
young,  on  the  other  hand,  anticipated  the  harvests  of  peace, 
whereas  for  the  old,  the  prospect  of  dying  before  this  harvest 
was  garnered  was  often  pathetic. 

Charles  W.  St.  John^  resumes  the  experimental  studies  of 
Ranschburg  and  Balint,  which  show  that  all  activities  of 
judgment,  association,  etc.,  are  retarded,  errors  increased,  and 
ideas  impoverished,  in  old  age.  De  Fursac  tabs  the  traits  of 
normal  senile  dementia  as  (1)  impaired  attention  and  asso- 
ciation, (2)  inaccurate  perception  of  the  external  world,  with 
illusions  and  disorientation,  (3)  disordered  memory,  retro- 
grade amnesia,  and  perhaps;  pseudo-reminiscence,  (4)  impov- 
erishment of  ideas,  (5)  loss  of  judgment,  (6)  loss  of  aflFec- 
tivity,  along  with  morbid  irritability,  (7)  automatism.  There 
may  be  ideas  of  persecution  or  delusions  of  greatness.  Youthful 
items  of  experience  hitherto  only  in  the  fringe  of  conscious- 
ness now  press  to  the  center,  and  youthful  contents  are  re- 
vived. There  is  a  tendency  to  depart  from  inductive  pro- 
cedure toward  a  priori  methods,  where  feelings  and  beliefs 
are  criteria,  and  especially,  as  Fechner  showed,  a  tendency  to 
introversion.  There  is  less  control,  and  regression  first  shows 
itself  in  the  intellect,  which  is  last  to  develop. 

St.  John  proceeds  to  characterize  four  eminent  men  who 
underwent  more  or  less  radical  transformations  in  the  early 
stages  or  youth  of  old  age  as  follows.  Tolstoi^  was  a  typical 
convert.  He  witnessed  the  horror  of  his  grandmother's  death, 
which  profoundly  affected  all  his  later  views.  When  he  was 
about  twelve  a  schoolmate  told  him  that  there  was  no  God 
and  that  all  thought  about  Him  was  an  invention.  Tolstoi 
accepted  this  news  and  went  on  in  a  few  years  to  Nihilism. 
In  later  life  he  realized  that  if  he  became  "  more  famous  than 
Gogol,  Pushkin,  Shakespeare,  and  Moliere,  what  then?"  and 
he  could  not  answer.  The  ground  crumbled  under  him. 
There  was  no  reason  to  live.     Every  day  was  bringing  him 

6  "The  Old  Folks  and  the  War."    Living  Age,  1918. 

^  The  Psychology  of  Senescence.  Master's  Thesis,  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1912. 

8  P.  Birukoff :  Leo  Tolstoy,  his  life  and  work.  Lend.,  1906.  A 
Maude:     The  Life  of  Tolstov.    Lond.,  1908. 
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nearer  to  the  precipice  and  yet  he  could  not  stop.  He  felt 
he  could  live  no  longer,  and  the  idea  of  suicide  as  a  last  resort 
was  always  with  him  and  he  had  to  practice  self-deception  to 
escape  it.  Yet  he  had  a  pagan  love  of  life.  He  found  his 
status  summed  up  in  an  eastern  fable  of  a  traveler  who  is 
attacked  by  a  wild  beast  and  attempts  to  escape  by  letting 
himself  down  into  a  dried-up  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
finds  a  dragon,  and  so  is  forced  to  cling  to  a  wild  plant  which 
grows  on  the  wall.  Suddenly  he  sees  two  mice  (one  black 
and  one  white — day  and  night)  nibbling  at  the  plant  from 
which  he  hangs,  and  in  despair  he  looks  about,  still  with  a 
faint  hope  of  escape.  On  the  leaves  of  this  wild  plant  he 
sees  a  few  drops  of  honey,  and  even  with  fear  at  his  heart  he 
stretches  out  his  tongue  and  licks  them.  Thus  the  dragon  of 
death  inevitably  awaits  him,  while  even  the  honey  which  he 
tries  to  taste  does  not  make  him  rejoice,  for  it  is  no  longer 
sweet.  "  I  cannot  turn  my  eyes  from  the  mice  or  the  dragon. 
Both  are  no  fable." 

Thus  the  fear  of  death,  which  had  long  haunted  him,  now 
excluded  everything  else  and  he  was  in  despair.  He  turned 
to  the  working  people,  whom  he  had  always  liked,  to  study 
them,  and  found  that  although  they  anticipated  death  they 
did  not  worry  about  it  but  had  a  simple  faith  that  bridges  the 
gulf  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  although  they  held 
much  he  could  not  accept.  Thus  for  a  year,  while  he  was 
considering  whether  or  not  to  kill  himself,  he  was  haunted  by 
a  feeling  he  describes  as  searching  after  God,  not  with  his 
reason  but  with  his  feelings.  Kant  and  Schopenhauer  said 
they  could  not  know  Him.  Tolstoi  first  feared  that  these 
experiences  presaged  his  own  mental  decline.  He  had  joined 
the  church  and  clung  to  orthodoxy  for  three  years,  but  in  the 
end  left  and  was  later  excommunicated.  He  became  a  peasant 
and  finally  left  his  pleasant  home  for  a  monastery ;  as  the 
church  had  failed,  he  turned  to  the  Gospels,  the  core  of  which 
he  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Here  was  the  solu- 
tion of  his  problem.  If  everyone  strives  for  self  there  is  no 
happiness.  Nor  is  there  any  love  of  family  and  friends  alone, 
but  love  must  extend  to  all  mankind  and  even  to  being,  and 
this  must  be  all-embracing.  No  doubt  of  immortality  can 
come  to  any  man  who  renounces  his  individual  happiness. 
Instead  of  God  he  now  worships  the  world-soul  and  attains 
the  goal  of  perfection  he  once  sought  in  self-development. 
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Fechner,^  born  in  1801,  made  professor  of  physics  in  1833, 
turned  to  more  psychological  studies  in  1838.  He  had  visual 
troubles  and  could  not  work  without  bandaging  his  eyes,  lived 
in  a  blue  room,  had  insomnia,  and  seemed  about  to  die.  But 
in  1843  he  improved  and  felt  he  was  called  by  God  to  do  ex- 
traordinary things,  prepared  for  by  suffering.  The  old  was 
gone,  and  his  philosophical  inclinations  now  came  into  the 
foreground.  He  was  on  the  way  to  the  secret  of  the  universe. 
He  believed  in  sight  rather  than  induction.  But  this  was 
in  the  decades  when  German  philosophy  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
so  that  his  works  fell  dead.  Not  only  Buchner  and  Moleschott 
but  Kant  belonged  to  what  he  called  the  "  night  side,"  for  the 
latter's  Ding-an-Sich  was  a  plot  to  banish  joy.  Fechner  knew 
no  epistemology  and  thought  we  could  come  into  direct  contact 
with  reality  itself.  Man  lives  three  times,  once  before  birth 
and  in  sleep,  second  alternating,  and  finally,  in  death,  comes 
to  the  eternal  awakening.  The  spirit  will  then  communicate 
with  others  without  language,  and  all  the  dead  live  in  us  as 
Christ  did  in  His  followers.  The  earth  will  return  its  soul 
to  the  sun.  Visible  phantoms  may  be  degenerate  souls.  In 
his  Zend-Avesta  (Living  Word)  he  gives  us  a  philosophy 
which  he  deems  Christian  and  which  really  sums  up  his  final 
view  of  things.  The  childish  view  is  nearest  right,  and  the 
philosopher  only  reverts  to  it.  Fechner  died  November  18, 
1887,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  after  his  crisis  was  really 
more  poet  than  scientist. 

August  Comte,"  born  1798,  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  was  divorced  at  forty-four.  He  experienced  losses  by 
the  failure  of  his  publisher,  and  had  his  first  crisis  when  he 
was  forty.  He  met  Clotilde  DeVaux  when  he  was  forty- 
seven,  but  she  died  in  one  year.  He  then  became  the  high- 
priest  of  humanity,  developing  his  Politique  Positive  and  a 
new  religion.  His  father,  a  government  official,  had  given 
him  an  excellent  scientific  education,  but  during  his  early 
years  his  emotional  life  was  entirely  undeveloped,  and  this 
now  took  the  ascendancy. 

"W.  Wundt:  Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.  Leipzig,  1901;  K.  Lass- 
witz :  Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.  Stuttgart,  1896.  G.  S.  Hall :  Found- 
ers of  Modern  Psychology.     N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1907. 

10  J.  Croley:  The  Love  Life  of  Auguste  Comte.  Modern  Thinker, 
2nd  edition,  1870.  J.  Mill:  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.  Lond., 
1907,  Sth  ed.  A.  Poey:  The  Three  Mental  Crises  of  Auguste  Comte, 
Modern  Thinker,  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1870. 
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Emanuel  Swedenborg^^  was  born  in  1688.  He  had  his  first 
vision  in  London  in  1745  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  became  a 
seer  and  mystic,  and  changed  from  a  subjective  to  an  objective 
type  of  thought  and  developed  his  doctrine  of  correspondencies. 
The  change  was  due  to  overwork  and  eyestrain,  as  was  the 
case  with  Comte. 

Giovanni  Segantini^-  affords  us  perhaps  the  very  best  pic- 
ture of  a  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three  of  what 
might  be  called  meridianal  mental  fever.  His  life  was  a 
struggle  against  an  obsessive  death-thought  and  a  compensa- 
tory will-to-live.  His  first  painting,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  of  a  child's  corpse,  which  he  tried  to  paint  back  into  life. 
Haunted  by  the  idealized  image  of  his  mother,  who  died 
when  he  was  very  young  and  which  he  fancied  he  at  length 
found  in  a  peasant  girl  whom  he  made  his  model  for  years, 
this  life-affirming  motif  was  always  in  conflict  with  the  thought 
of  death,  which  in  later  years  became  an  obsession.  His 
struggle  for  sublimation  was  typified  by  his  removal  from 
the  world  and  retirement  to  a  high  Alpine  village,  where  the 
mountains,  in  the  ideal  of  which  it  was  his  final  ambition 
to  embody  all  the  excelsior  motives  of  life,  became  his  inspira- 
tion and  so  drew  him  that  he  had  a  passion  for  exploring  their 
heights  and  once  slept,  almost  to  the  permanent  impairment 
of  his  health,  in  the  snow.  He  had  several  narrow  escapes 
from  death,  which  afterwards  always  provoked  greater  activity. 

He  painted  an  upright  corpse,  the  fall  of  which  he  thought, 
with  the  characteristic  superstition  of  neurotics,  was  ominous. 
Death  became,  in  the  end,  his  muse,  as  his  mother  had  been 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  development.  He  seemed  fascinated 
with  the  idea  of  anticipating  death  in  every  way,  even  though 
this  was  a  more  or  less  unconscious  urge.  It  was  as  if  he 
revolted  against  the  ordinary  fate  of  man  to  await  its  gradual 
approach  with  the  soporific  agencies  which  old  age  normally 
supplies,  and  was  anxious  to  go  forth  and  meet  it  face  to  face 
at  the  very  summit  of  his  powers.  At  times  he  let  down  all 
precautions  and  took  great  risks,  so  characteristic  a  result 
of  acute  disappointments  or  of  general  disenchantment  with 
life.  He  seemed  to  revel  in  the  stimulus  of  the  hurry-up 
motive,  which  often  supervenes,  but  far  more  slowly,  in  those 
who  realize  that  they  have  reached  the  zenith  of  their  powers. 

11  G.  Trobridge :  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  his  life,  teachings,  and  in- 
fluence. Lond.,  1911.  B.  White  and  B.  Barrett:  Life  and  Writings 
of  Einanuel  Swedenborg.  1876.  J.  Wilkinson :  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg: a  biography.     Bost.,  1849.     Also  Emerson's  essay. 

12  See  Karl  Abraham's  work  of  this  title  (Leipzig,  1911),  based  on 
Seravia's  biography. 
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Love  of  his  mother  made  him  an  artist,  and  he  early  married 
a  wife  who  was  the  mother-image,  which  was  never  marred 
by  any  childish  jealousy  of  his  father,  of  whom  he  had  known 
little,  but  was  sublimated  into  love  of  mankind  and  even  of 
animals.  But  his  later  greater  love  of  death  obscured  the 
mother-image  and  even  overcame  his  passion  for  home,  which 
he  had  idealized,  and  dominated  his  exquisite  feeUng  for  and 
worship  of  nature,  which  he  always  regarded  as  charged  with 
symbolic  meanings. 

At  a  crisis  in  the  early  thirties,  a  prevalent  depressive  mood 
gave  way  to  the  joy  of  creation,  and  his  character  and  the 
method  of  his  art  seemed  to  undergo  a  transformation.  His 
resentment  at  his  own  fate  seemed  to  vent  itself  in  the  desire 
to  banish,  if  not,  as  Abraham  thinks,  to  punish,  his  mother 
by  representing  her  in  scenes  of  exquisite  suffering.  And  when 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six  his  Alpinism  made  him  at  home  only 
with  the  mountains,  the  break  with  his  past  life  became  more 
and  more  marked.  The  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life  were  not 
sufficient,  and  he  wished  to  gamble  not  with  the  mere  abate- 
ment or  reinforcement  of  life  but  with  life  and  death  them- 
selves. Even  his  dreams  were  haunted  by  a  thanatic  mood, 
and  his  superstitions  were  such  that  they  almost  made  life 
itself  a  hateful  dream.  He  tells  us  of  fancying  himself  sitting 
in  a  retired  nook  which  was  at  the  same  time  like  a  church, 
when  a  strange  figure  stood  before  him,  a  creature  of  dread- 
ful and  repulsive  form,  with  white  gleaming  eyes  and  yellow 
flesh  tone,  half  cretin  and  half  death.  "I  rose,  and,  with 
impressive  mien,  ordered  it  away  after  it  had  ogled  me  side- 
ways. I  followed  it  with  my  eye  into  the  darkest  corner 
until  it  had  vanished."  And  this  vision  he  thought  ominous. 
When  he  turned  around  he  shuddered,  for  the  phantom  was 
again  before  him.  Then  he  arose  like  a  fury,  cursed  and 
threatened  it,  and  it  vanished  and  did  not  return,  for  it  was 
more  obedient  than  Poe's  raven.  His  ambivalent  reaction 
against  this  was  not  only  to  work  harder  but  to  affirm  that 
there  was  no  death,  and  thus  to  revive  much  of  the  earlier 
religiosity  of  his  childhood. 

One  of  his  pictures  was  of  a  dying  consumptive  which  he 
transformed  into  one  of  blooming  life.  More  and  more  the 
death-thought  mastered  his  consciousness — almost  as  much  as 
it  did  the  soul  of  the  insane  painter,  Wertz, — and  provoked 
him  to  greater  enthusiasm,  and  ever  longer  and  more  arduous 
programs  for  his  future  life.  But  from  the  subconscious  he 
was  always  hearing  more  and  more  clearly  the  call  of  death, 
for  which  his  deeper  nature  seems  to  have  passionately  longed. 
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while  the  opposite  will-to-live  became  more  and  more  impotent. 
All  his  prodigious  activity  in  later  life  seems  to  have  been 
thus  really  due  to  a  subdominant  will  to  die.  When  he  fell 
ill  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  "  the  dark  powers  of  his  un- 
conscious nature  came  in  to  help  the  disease  and  make  the 
disintegrative  process  easier  and  to  invite  death,"  as  if  love 
of  it  were  the  consummation  of  his  love  of  all  things  that 
lived  and  the  latter  would  not  have  been  complete  without 
the  former. 

Another  case  of  a  genius  who  hurried  through  the  table 
d'hote  Nature  provides  and  left  the  table  sated  to  repletion 
when  her  regular  guests  were  but  half  through  the  course 
was  the  German  poet,  Lenau.^^  Born  1802,  he  studied  phil- 
osophy, law,  and  medicine  successively,  sought  contact  with 
primeval  nature  in  America  at  thirty,  returned  to  find  himself 
famous  and  after  a  period  of  prolonged  chastity  becoming 
promptly  infected  with  syphilis,  became  insane  at  forty-two 
and  died  of  progressive  paralysis  at  forty-eight.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  psychalgic  of  all  diseases  which  afflict  man, 
for  it  not  only  poisons  the  arrows  of  love  and  makes  its  ecstasy 
exquisite  pain,  but  weakens  all  the  phyletic  instincts,  like  the 
climacteric,  and,  like  it,  brings  hyperindividuation  in  its  train. 
He  knew  both  the  joys  and  the  pains  of  life,-  the  depth  of 
misery  and  the  heights  of  euphoria.  Eros  and  Thanatos  were 
inseparable  in  his  soul,  and  both  had  their  raptures  and  in- 
spired him  by  turns.  Amorousness  brought  acute  religiosity, 
and  between  his  erotic  adventures  he  lapsed  far  toward  the 
negation  of  all  faiths  and  creeds.  When  not  in  love  his  violin 
was  treated  as  a  paramour,  and  he  forgot  it  when  the  tender 
passion  glowed  again  in  his  soul.  I  doubt  if  any  poet  ever 
had  a  truer  and  deeper  feeling  for  nature  or  was  a  more 
eloquent  interpreter  of  all  her  moods  and  aspects.  He  ex- 
hausted both  homo-  and  heterosexual  experiences,  remaining 
through  a  series  of  love  affairs  true  to  his  Sophie,  who  was 
like  his  mother  and  with  whom  his  relations  were  pure  and 
whose  influence  was  beneficent.  Even  before  his  infection, 
megalomania  alternated  with  misanthropy,  and  he  had  all  the 
fluctuations  of  mood  which  are  such  characteristic  stigmata  of 
hysteria.  Spells  of  lassitude  alternated  with  Berserker  energy ; 
masochism  with  sadism;  excesses,  including  those  of  drink, 
with  spells  of  depression.  In  his  aggressive  moods  he  stormed 
up  mountains,  which  to  him  were  symbols  of  mental  elevation, 
until  he   was  completely  exhausted.     Sometimes   he   fancied 

13  J.  Sadger :  Aus  dem  Liebeslebens  Nicolaus  Lenaus.  Leipzig, 
1909,  96  p.    See  also  his  biography  by  B.  E.  Castle. 
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himself  a  nobleman  or  even  a  monarch,  and  always  strove  to 
reduce  all  about  him  to  servile  satellites.  The  Job-Faust- 
Manfried  motive  often  took  possession  of  him,  and  sometimes 
he  played  his  violin  half  the  night,  dancing  in  rapt  ecstasy 
and  unable  to  keep  time.  In  his  periods  of  self-reproach  after 
orgasms  of  ecstasy  he  became  ascetic.  His  poetry  and  con- 
verse were,  especially  for  such  a  man,  singularly  pure.  He 
said  he  carried  a  corpse  around  within  him. 

Most  insanities  are  only  an  exaggeration  or  breaking  out 
of  previous  traits,  and  this  was  exceptionally  so  in  his  case. 
At  one  time  he  seemed  to  want  to  break  with  all  his  old  and 
to  find  a  new  set  of  friends.  In  the  high  temperature  at  which 
he  lived,  with  so  many  impulses  which  were  either  frustrated 
or  crucified,  always  hot  with  love  or  its  ambivalent  hate,  he 
died — not,  like  Segantini,  because  he  was  hypnotized  by  death 
at  ihe  very  acme  of  his  power  and  willed  it  actively,  though 
unconsciously,  as  surely  as  if  he  had  committed  suicide,  but 
he  rather  turned  to  it  from  sheer  repletion  of  life,  most  of 
the  experiences  of  which  he  had  exhausted.  It  was  as  if  a 
congeries  of  souls  took  possession  of  him  by  turns,  so  that  in 
middle  life  he  had  already  played  most  of  the  parts  in  the 
drama  and  thus  knew  it  far  more  exhaustively  than  those  who 
lead  more  unitary  lives,  however  prolonged  they  may  be.  He 
was  by  no  means  theoretically  a  miserablist  or  even  a  pessi- 
mist, but  was  simply  burned  out  {blase,  abgelebt).  As  if  to 
anticipate  the  Weltschmerz  that  his  diathesis  made  it  certain 
would  later  become  acute,  his  passionate  love  for  nature,  deep 
and  insightful  as  it  was,  did  not  prove  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion, and  we  cannot  but  wonder  whether,  if  he  had  lived  more 
normally  and  without  infection  to  fourscore,  his  life  would 
not  inevitably  have  ended  with  the  same,  though  less  acute, 
general  symptoms.  Yet  even  he  never  cursed  the  fate  which 
brought  him  into  life  or  inveighed  against  his  parentage.  His 
life  was  like  a  candle  in  the  wind  blown  every  way  by  turns, 
now  and  then  flaring  up  and  emitting  great  light  and  heat  and 
now  almost  put  out,  and  smoking,  sputtering,  and  malodorous 
in  a  socket  like  a  blue  flame  just  before  its  final  extinction. _^ 

The  psychograph  of  the  poet  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (x  1811, 
a.  e.  34)  affords  another  example  of  a  genius  who  died  of 
premature  old  age  near  the  period  of  its  dawn  or  at  the  critical 
turn  of  the  tide.^*  In  the  University  his  passion  for  om- 
niscience impelled  him  to  enroll  for  so  many  and  diverse  courses 
that  his  professors  protested.     Later  he  actually  tried  eight 

1*  J.  Sadger  in  Grenzfragen  des  N erven  und  Seelenlebens.  1910, 
pp.  5-63. 
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and  attempted  to  sample  other  callings.  "  He  would  have 
liked  to  be  everything."  In  the  space  of  fourteen  years  no 
less  than  nine  women  had  engaged  his  fancy,  although  none 
had  made  a  deep  or  lasting  impression.  He  had  also  a  veritable 
lust  for  traveling,  and  after  every  important  event  in  his  life 
resorted  to  this  kind  of  fugue  from  reality  to  lose  himself  in 
new  scenes.  "  There  is  nothing  consistent  in  me  save  incon- 
sistency." His  demands  on  his  friends,  and  also  his  ambitions, 
knew  no  bounds.  He  would  "  tear  the  crown  from  Goethe's 
brow."  He  felt  he  must  storm  all  heights  and  do  it  now  or 
never. 

He,  too,  was  bisexual  in  his  instincts.  He  glorified  purity 
and  sobriety  as  over-compensation  for  his  shortcomings  in 
both  these  respects.  Much  as  he  did,  he  never  could  complete 
the  great  work  he  had  long  planned,  and  despair  at  his  impo- 
tence to  achieve  his  ambitions  made  him  at  last  take  flight  to 
insanity  as  a  refuge  and  finally  to  joint  suicide  with  a  woman. 
Late  in  life  he  lost  the  power  to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
fancy,  so  fully  had  his  writings  become  a  surrogate  for  life. 
Wagner  said  that  if  life  were  as  full  as  we  wish  it  to  be,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  art,  and  von  Kleist's  biographer  seems 
to  doubt  whether  to  call  his  end  a  victory  or  a  surrender. 
His  wooing  of  death  was  not,  like  Segantini,  a  continuation 
and  consummation  of  the  thanatopsis  mood  of  adolescence 
but  was  rather  due  to  a  growing  endogenous  lethargy  and 
apathy.  He  lost  his  appetite  for  life,  from  which  he  had 
expected  more  than  it  has  to  give — even  to  the  most  favored — 
and  thus  at  the  critical  age  when  men  are  prone  to  weigh 
themselves  in  the  balance,  he  found  incompleteness  and  in- 
feriority both  within  and  without  and  so  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Great  Silencer.  Everything  conventional  had 
long  since  palled  upon  him.  "  His  early  fixation  upon  an 
unattainable  goal  was  broken  down,  and  he  pursued  the  un- 
attainable until  he  fancied  he  found  it  in  death."  The  out- 
break of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  seemed  for  a  time  to 
afiford  him  an  outlet  for  his  pent-up  desires  without  compelling 
him  to  resort  to  illness. 

In  his  ground  motif  Maupassant^^  belongs  to  the  same 
category  as  Lenau  and  von  Kleist.  He  inherited  neurotic 
trends  from  both  parents  and  died  in  1893  at  the  age  of 
forty-three,  having  experienced  most  of  the  episodes  of  life 
and  during  his  twelve  productive  years  written  fourteen  vol- 
umes and  climbed  to  the  very  summit  of  the  French  Parnassus. 
His  morbidity  was  partly  congenital  and  partly  metasyphilitic. 

IS  G.  Vorberg:    Guy  de  Maupassant's  Krankheit.     1908,  27  pp. 
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Had  he  lived  his  simple  life  in  his  Normandy  home  instead 
of  coming  to  Paris,  he  might  have  survived;  but  he  fell  a 
victim  to  narcotics,  ether,  hashish,  morphine,  cocaine,  Bacchus, 
and  Venus.  Like  so  many  great  men  afflicted  with  the  same 
disease,  his  symptoms  showed  many  marked  departures  from 
its  ordinary  course,  and  before  its  active  stage,  his  divarica- 
tions in  the  fields  of  various  abnormal  symptom-groups  were 
many.  His  passion  for  the  horrible  is  perhaps  best  illustrated 
in  his  shuddering  "  Horla." 

Gogol's^®  life  (x  1852,  a.  e.  43)  was  full  of  contradictory 
completeness  and  incompleteness.  He,  too,  desired  not  only 
to  touch  but  to  express  life  at  every  point,  and  his  realism 
was  in  fact  only  self-expression.  He  lived  through  life  as  a 
fiction  and  tried  to  cast  this  fiction  into  the  mould  of  actuality. 
He  was  a  failure  in  nearly  every  department  of  life  he  tried, 
and  was  a  man  whose  character  was  made  up  of  samples  of 
every  type  of  human  nature.  In  him  the  creative  impulse 
was  not  a  retreat  from  life  but  was  an  attempt  to  make  a 
bridge  between  it  and  his  soul.  He  was  haunted  by  a  feeling 
of  inferiority,  but  this  it  was  the  passion  of  his  life  to  over- 
come. When  his  aggressive  feelings  were  strongest  he  pro- 
duced most.  He  failed  as  actor,  teacher,  clerk,  and  succeeded 
as  poet  and  novelist  because  thus  he  could  best  wreak  his 
inmost  self  upon  expression.  He  was  finally  obsessed  by  a 
religious  mania,  became  a  mystic,  and  sought  salvation  by 
fasting  and  self-denial.  Fear  of  death  was  a  life-long 
obsession,  and  he  strove  to  conquer  both  love  and  death 
together  by  seeking  and  defying  the  latter.  He  decided  to 
die  by  fasting  and  kneeling  before  the  picture  of  the  mother 
of  God.  "  Groaning  and  crying  out  with  his  last  strength, 
he  had  dragged  himself  to  the  symbol  of  the  highest  feminine 
completeness,  and  when  he  found  the  '  Glorious  Virgin '  of 
his  dreams  his  dissolution  came."  In  his  last  moment  he 
seems  to  have  felt  that  he  had  overcome  both  death  and 
woman — but  only  by  yielding  to  them — and  believed  himself 
to  be  a  martyr.  It  was  the  difficulty  he  found  in  bridging  the 
chasm  between  his  solitary,  child-like  self,  and  the  real  world 
that  made  him  a  great  creator  of  fiction,  a  practical  failure, 
and  a  madman. 

J.  V.  Scheflfel^'^  exhibited  a  range  of  moods  from  humor 
and  jollity  to  melancholia  and  showed  an  entire  absence  of 
eroticism  in  his  poems,  which  was  more  or  less  compensatory. 

18  Otto  Kaus  in  Schriften  des  Vereins  freie  psychoanalytische  For- 
schung.    No.  2,  1912,  81  p. 

17  p.  J.  Mobius :    Ueber  Scheffei's  Krankheit.    1907,  p.  40. 
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The  bisexual  instinct  (he  not  only  looked  like  a  girl  but 
sometimes  disguised  himself  in  woman's  attire)  was  evoked 
by  an  earnest  effort  to  see  the  world  as  woman  did.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  morbid  attacks,  hypochondria, 
delusions,  headaches,  morbid  fear  of  death,  anxiety,  night- 
mares, weeping;  etc.  Schurmann  even  goes  so  far  as  to  think 
that  a  cyclothymic  diathesis  or  a  tendency  to  periodic  attacks 
of  various  psychic  morbidities  is  characteristic  of  genius,  which 
finds  occasional  relief  in  attacks  of  insanity,  Hke  Cowper, 
Rousseau,  Tasso,  Holderlin,  and  many  others,  and  ascribes 
this  in  part  to  a  hunger  for  a  life  larger  and  fuller  than 
normality  or  sobriety  can  afford.  This,  however,  is  forbidden 
fruit,  for  nature  punishes  the  enjoyment  of  it — if  not  by 
premature  death  at  least  by  premature  satiety  with  life. 

John  Ruskin's  lifeline  had  marked  nodes,  the  chief  of  which 
may  be  characterized  as  follows.  Up  to  the  early  forties  he 
had  lived  and  written  under  the  dominant  influence  of  his 
father,  who  held  very  conservative  views  of  religion,  but  the 
foundations  of  the  son's  faith  were  shaken  and  the  tenet 
"  which  had  held  the  hopes  and  beliefs  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  had  proved  too  narrow.  He  was  stretching  forth  to 
a  wider  and,  as  he  felt,  a  nobler  conception  of  life  and  destiny 
but  the  transition  was  through  much  travail  of  soul."^^  He 
wrote,  "  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  live  without  hope  of  another 
world  when  one  has  been  used  to  it  for  forty  years.  But  by 
how  much  the  more  difficult,  by  so  much  it  makes  one  braver 
and  stronger."  And,  again,  "  It  may  be  much  nobler  to  hops 
for  the  advance  of  the  human  race  only  than  for  one's  on-n 
immortality,  much  less  selfish  to  look  upon  oneself  merely  as 
a  leaf  on  a  tree  than  as  an  independent  spirit,  but  it  is  much 
less  pleasant."  Cook  says  that  "  he  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  Bible  Christian  in  the  strictest  school  of  literal  interpre- 
tation but  he  had  also  become  deeply  versed  in  some  brnnches 
of  natural  science,  and  the  truths  of  science  seemed  incon- 
sistent with  a  literal  belief  in  the  Scriptures."  He  had  been 
much  influenced  by  Spurgeon,  whom  he  knew  well  in  private 
life,  but  made  no  secret  of  his  adhesion  to  Colenso's  heresies. 
No  one  understood  the  inmost  causes  of  his  muse  as  he  grew 
melancholic.  He  was  exhausted,  dyspeptic,  wanted  to  recon- 
struct society,  had  "  the  soul  of  a  prophet  consumed  with 
wrath  against  a  wayward  and  perverse  generation,"  but  also 
the  heart  of  a  lover  of  his  fellow-men  filled  with  pity  for  the 
miseries  and  follies  of  mankind.  His  mother  recognized  his 
tendency  to  misanthropy,  and  only  at  forty-two  did  he  break 

18  E.  T.  Cook:   Life  of  John  Ruskin.    Lond.,  1911,  Vol.  II,  p.  19. 
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away  from  parental  discipline.  "A  new  epoch  of  life  began 
for  me  in  this  wise,  that  my  father  and  mother  could  travel 
with  me  no  more,  but  Rose  [La  Touche,  the  young  girl,  with 
whom  he  was  in  love  and  who  died  when  he  was  in  the  early 
fifties  and  left  him  forlorn]  in  heart  was  with  me  always,  and 
all  I  did  was  for  her  sake."  This  was  his  first  "  exile."  The 
clouds  which  had  more  than  once  lowered  over  his  life  settled 
in  old  age,  and  he  died  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  last  ten  years,  he  presented  one  of  the  saddest 
of  all  the  spectacles  of  old  age,  "  dying  from  the  top  down- 
ward." He  was  apathetic,  monosyllabic,  could  write  little,  and 
spoke  less ;  and  but  for  the  kindly  ministrations  of  Mrs.  Severn 
and  the  thoughtfulness  of  Kate  Greenaway  almost  nothing 
either  in  Brantwood  or  the  great  world  without  retained 
interest  for  him. 

The  middle-age  crisis  in  Nietzsche's  life  began  when  he  left 
Bayreuth  in  August,  1876,  after  the  performance  of  The  Ring 
of  the  Niebelung.  He  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and 
now  it  was  that  his  disenchantment  with  Wagner,  whom  he 
had  regarded  as  a  superman  and  often  called  Jupiter,  "  one 
who  might  bring  the  type  of  man  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection,"^^ began.  He  had  thought  Wagner  "  near  to  the 
divine,"  but  he  now  found  much  of  his  music  dull  and  realized 
that  in  Parsifal  he  had  violated  his  own  atheism  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  public,  and  so  he  "  refused  to  recognize  a  genius 
who  was  not  honest  with  himself."  He  abhorred  Wagner's 
new  "  redemption  philosophy,"  but  for  months  and  years  could 
not  bring  himself  to  an  open  break  with  him  and  was  for  a 
long  time  plunged  in  the  depths  of  gloom.  He  now  became 
truly  lonely  and  went  through  a  complete  inner  revolution. 
He  realized  that  he  must  henceforth  stand  alone  and  work 
out  the  problem  of  life  by  himself.  His  anxiety  as  to  how 
the  venerable  Wagner  would  receive  his  Human,  All  Too 
Human  was  pathetic.  When  he  found  he  could  not  publish 
it  anonymously  he  revised  and  toned  down  many  of  his  criti- 
cisms ;  and  deep,  indeed,  was  his  grief  when,  despite  the 
almost  fawning  letter  which  accompanied  a  copy  of  his  book 
to  Wagner,  the  latter  lacked  the  greatness  of  soul  to  under- 
stand his  sincerity,  and  broke  with  him  forever.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  emancipating  his  thought  from  Schopenhauer, 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  sovereign  master  in  the  philosophic 
field. 

Now  it  was  that  he  almost  completely  wrecked  his  life  by 
living  according  to  the  precepts  of  Cornaro,  and  his  letters 

19  Frau  Foerster-Nietzsche :     The  Life  of  Nietzsche. 
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show  the  intense  struggle  with  which  he  finally  resolved  to  find 
his  own  way  through  life  and  to  abandon  his  soul  to  self- 
expression.  He  finally  resigned  his  chair  of  classic  literature 
at  Bale,  and  a  little  later  sorted  his  manuscripts  and  commis- 
sioned his  sister  to  burn  half  of  them.  This  she  refused  to 
do  and  it  was  just  these  that  were  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
best  things  he  published  later.  After  trying  residence  in  many 
places  and  various  cures,  and  experimenting  with  many  regi- 
mens, he  finally  resolved  to  become  his  own  doctor,  and  it 
was  by  his  own  eflforts  that  he  succeeded  in  prolonging  the 
efficient  period  of  his  life.  But  he  felt  he  had  at  last  struck 
the  right  road  in  his  The  Dazt'n  of  Day,  which  marked  the 
opening  of  his  campaign  against  morality.  From  this  time 
on,  too,  he  had  a  deep,  new,  intense  love  of  nature,  and  was 
inspired  henceforth  by  the  conviction  that  he  must  be  the 
midwife  of  the  superman  in  the  world.  This  apostle  of  a 
"  New  Renaissance  "  was  not  unlike  his  Zarathustra,  who  re- 
tired to  the  mountains  at  thirty  and  at  forty  came  down  to  the 
haunts  of  men  with  a  new  message  for  them. 

The  theme  of  Rostand's  "  Chanticleer  "  is  the  disillusion  of 
that  gorgeous  barnyard  fowl  from  the  fond  and  at  first  secret 
conviction,  which  he  later  confessed  to  the  pheasant  hen,  that 
it  was  his  crowing  that  brought  in  the  dawn  and  that  if  he 
failed  in  this  function  the  world  would  lie  in  darkness.  The 
tragedy  of  the  play  is  the  slow  conviction  that  the  sun  could 
rise  without  him.  In  Nietzsche  we  see  the  exact  reverse  of 
this  process.  His  delusions  of  greatness  grew  with  years  and 
eventually  passed  all  bounds  of  sanity.  He  became  jealous  of 
Jesus  and  came  to  believe  that  he  had  brought  the  world  a  new 
dispensation,  and  that  his  work  would  sometime  be  recognized 
as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Robert  Raymond""  thinks  it  is  pleasant  to  lie  at  anchor 
a  while  in  port  before  setting  sail  for  the  last  long  voyage 
to  the  unknown.  The  passage  from  late  youth  to  middle  age 
has  many  of  the  same  traits  as  growing  old.  We  suddenly 
realize,  perhaps  in  a  flash,  that  life  is  no  longer  all  before  us. 
When  youth  begins  to  die,  it  fights  and  struggles.  The  panic 
is  not  so  much  that  we  cannot  do  handsprings,  but  we  have  to 
compromise  with  our  youthful  hopes.  We  have  been  out  of 
college  perhaps  twenty  years.  Napoleon  lost  Waterloo  at 
45 ;  Dickens  had  written  all  his  best  at  40 ;  and  Pepys  finished 
his  diary  at  37.  We  lose  the  sense  of  superfluous  time  and 
must  hurry ;  we  feel  the  futility  of  postponements,  and  accept 
the  philosophy  of  the  second  best  as  not  so  bad ;  we  become 

20  "On  Growing  Old."    Atlan.,  1915,  p.  803. 
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more  tolerant  toward  others  and  perhaps  toward  ourselves. 
We  must  not  be  too  serious  or  yearn  too  much  for  a  lost  youth. 
It  is  like  the  first  anticipations  of  fall  in  the  summer. 

F.  von  Mueller  of  Munich^^  thinks  we  can  never  tell  when 
old  age  begins.  Involution  is  closely  connected  with  evolu- 
tion from  the  start.  The  lymphatics,  tonsils,  and  thymus 
begin  to  atrophy  as  soon  as  the  development  of  the  sex  organs 
comes.  Among  English  button  workers  it  was  found  that 
young  men  did  most;  that  they  did  80%  of  the  work  they 
formerly  did,  between  the  ages  of  40  and  45;  60%,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year ;  and  40%  after  sixty-five.  The  power  of  obser- 
vation is  so  great  in  youth  that  70%  of  all  our  acquisitions 
are  made  at  this  stage.  Originality  comes  later.  Age  is  more 
serious.  There  is  less  adaptation  because  habit  is  growing 
rigid.  The  emotional  life  stiffens,  and  the  intellectual  nar- 
rows. There  are  more  doubts.  There  is  a  stronger-felt  need 
of  recognition  from  others  which  is  very  deeply  experienced 
in  many  ways.  The  capacity  for  producing  original  ideas 
comes  latest  of  all.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  highest 
physical  development  is  before  30.  Some  investigators  think 
that  physical  deterioration  begins  with  the  brain,  but  this  is 
doubtful. 

Eruce  Birch^^  thinks  the  wreckage  of  youth  spectacular; 
that  of  old  age  less  discernible  because  more  subtle  and  in- 
lernal.  The  old  should  come  to  the  fullest  possible  maturity. 
Youth  must  be  served.  The  church  focuses  on  young  men. 
The  old  age  here  chiefly  regarded  is  from  45  on.  Most  lack 
intelligent  encouragement  to  go  on.  They  are  thought  too 
old  to  need  advice  but  to  only  want  comfort.  Habits  are 
supposed  to  be  formed.  The  old  are  not  thought  to  be  heart- 
searchers. 

The  fact  is,  senescence  has  very  new  and  great  temptations, 
viz.,  to  go  on  in  the  old  way  of  habit  and  belief.  The  tempta- 
tions of  the  old  are  largely  of  the  spirit  but  sometimes  also 
of  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  It  is  hard  to  keep  up  the  struggle 
for  personal  righteousness  and  there  are  periods  of  storm  and 
stress.  The  church  has  not  done  its  duty  here.  Most  think 
the  most  dangerous  period  is  that  of  wild  oats — between  16 
and  26 — but  this  writer  says  it  is  between  45  and  65  where 
there  is  the  most  wreckage. 

1.  There  is  a  tendency  to  low  ideals.  Youth  tends  to  lofty 
ideals  and  to  realize  them,  but  now  hope  often  fails.     With 

21  See  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Nov.  15,  1919. 

22 "  The  Moral  and  Religious  Psychology  of  Late  Senescence." 
Biblical  World,  1918,  p.  75. 
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the  abbreviation  of  life  there  is  loss  of  initiative,  perhaps 
sickness  of  hope  deferred.  Age  thinks  it  has  become  all  it 
can  hope  to  be;  so  enthusiasm  wanes  and  the  tedium  vitae 
makes  us  feel  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  sacrifice  and  struggle  to  main- 
tain high  ideals.  So  we  aim  lower.  The  excelsior  motive  is 
lost.  So  there  is  often  a  degeneration  of  moral  character 
Cheap  pleasures  satisfy-perhaps  even  those  of  the  table,  for 
this  is  the  easiest  way  of  reviving  some  of  the  tendencies  of 

""S^Hence  lowering  and  liberalizing  of  conduct  creeds.     The 
frontal  lobes  shrink  as  the  period  of  endeavor  wanes,      ihe 
edge  of  desire  is  dulled  and  so  is  the  power  to  distinguish 
right  and  wrong,  true  and  false.     "Twice  a  child,  once  a 
man  "     The  powers  of  imagination,  aggression,  and  resistant 
effort   flag,  and  we  are  content  with  the  beaten  path  because 
the  motor  areas  have  decayed.     There  is  ruttiness,  the  brain 
is  set  for  habitual  reactions,  there  are  fixed  points  of  view, 
the  apperceptive  mass  is  allowed  to  interpret  all  new  ideas, 
and  these  cannot  change  it.    Thus  it  is  hard  to  adjust  to  pro- 
gress    There  is  less  resistance,  self-control,  courage  for  great 
deeds  and  high  purposes,  to  ask  advice  of  and  be  mfluenced 
by  younger  men      Politicians  often  recognize  this  in  put  ing 
forward  respectable  elderly,  pliant  candidates.     One  is  often 
weak  where  he  thinks  himself  strong  because  there  is  no  fool 
like  an  old  one.    He  may  yield  to  selfishness,  acquisitiveness, 
curiosity,    secretiveness,    envy,    jealousy,    avarice,    and    other 
primitive  traits.     There  is  too  frequent  moral  collapse  here. 
3    There  is  a  lessening  of  emotional  intensity,  or  a  stodgi- 
ness     The  imitative,  religious,  adventurous,  belligerent,  imag- 
inative, initiative  traits  are  developed  early    and  the  younger 
a  man  is    the  greater  is  the  dominion  of  the  emotions.     But 
later  poet's  turn  to  prose  and  others  to  more  didactic  activities. 
Scientists,   philosophers,   and   statesmen   are  best  when   they 
are   through   this   period.      Disappointed    men    now    become 
cynical,  morose,  petulant,  or  vicious  as  the  intellect  only  rules. 
If  the  social  or  gregarious  instinct  fails,  society  may  bore, 
friendships  decline,  and  age  may  be  lonely.    Or,  again,  it  may 
be  a  prey  of  many  dispositional,  emotional,  and  obsessive  feel- 
ings which  may  become  insane.     The  patient  may  live  m  a 
logic-tight  compartment.    The  obsession  may  be  a  hobby  or  a 
svstem  of  connected  ideas  with  a  strong  emotional  tone  (com- 
plex)    These  are  tendencies  arising  from  instinct.    When  the 
social  and  sane  instincts  lose  in  the  conflict,  interest  in  the 
present  may  decline  to  indifference,  and  the  obsessions  ma^ 
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focus  on  real  or  fancied  errors  of  the  past — duty  to  a  dead 
child,  a  business  failure,  etc.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  indulge  temperament. 

4.  Failure  in  religious  teaching.  Versus  "  Be  sure  your 
sin  will  find  you  out "  all  the  old  realize  that  they  have  done 
much  sin  that  is  not  found  out  which,  if  it  were  exposed,  would 
bring  suffering,  disgrace,  public  execration,  loss  of  vocation, 
property,  friends.  To  fear  only  the  consequences  of  evil  is 
bad,  and  since  they  have  escaped  they  feel  a  certain  contempt 
of  secular  and  moral  law  and  take  greater  risks.  The  old 
man  prefers  to  be  respectable  and  righteous,  but  he  does  not 
care  if  his  unrighteousness  is  known  or  suspected  if  it  is  not 
made  too  public.  Thus  the  old  dread  exposure  more  than 
they  do  sin. 

5.  The  church  offers  too  little  to  the  old  but  wants  to  see 
old  age  tap  new  reservoirs  of  energy,  vigor,  joy,  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  best  it  can  offer  is  faith  in  Jesus.  Many  would 
say  it  offers  a  larger  intellectual  view. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  both  cases  and  testimonies  like 
the  above.  From  such  data  I  draw  the  inference  that,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  here  the  initial  prepubertal  stage  and  the 
terminal  one  of  the  post-climacteric  or  old  age  proper,  all  the 
rest  of  life  which  lies  between  these  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
adolescence  and  senescence,  that  the  latter  begins  where  the 
former  ends,  and  that  all  that  we  have  thought  characteristic 
of  middle  life  consists  of  only  the  phenomena  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  turn  of  the  tide.  The  reasons  for  this  ex- 
tension of  the  application  of  these  terms  will  be  set  forth 
in  detail  in  a  book  on  senescence,  now  nearing  completion, 
complementing  my  earlier  study  of  Adolescence. 


TEACHING  CIVICS  AS  A  SCIENCE  IN  THE  JOLIET 
TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL 


By  R.  R.  Smith 


In  a  previous  article  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  on  this 
same  subject  I  attempted  to  estabHsh  the  fact  that  civics 
should  be  taught  by  the  laboratory  method,  reaching  my  con- 
clusion by  deductive  reasoning  from  the  major  premise  that 
science  should  be  taught  by  the  laboratory  method,  and  the 
minor  premise  based  upon  Webster,  that  civics  is  a  science. 
I  gave  the  history  of  four  and  one-half  years  of  preliminary 
work  and  the  results  of  just  a  few  months  of  definite  experi- 
ment based  upon  those  years  of  training.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  continue  the  history  of  the  experiment  and 
to  draw  the  few  conclusions  that  may  be  tentatively  reached 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year. 

Before  going  into  further  details  of  the  experiment  proper 
it  will  be  well  to  describe  as  many  of  the  conditions  governing 
the  experiment  as  seem  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  reader's 
understanding  of  the  results.  This  is  not  a  brief  in  favor  of 
student  government  as  such.  It  is  important  that  the  reader 
understand  that  at  the  beginning.  It  is,  however,  the  record 
of  an  experiment  carried  on  with  the  assumption  that  civics 
is  a  science  and  that,  granting  such  to  be  true,  there  is  no 
logical  way  to  teach  it  save  by  the  laboratory  method.  It  is 
based  purely  on  the  evolutionary  theory  of  government  as 
opposed  to  the  revolutionary  theory,  or,  stating  the  same  thing 
in  different  terms,  it  is  based  on  the  theory  that  government 
must  be  a  growth  and  that  growth  takes  time.  While  this 
is  true,  it  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  up  to  a  certain  point, 
growth  may  be  made  to  take  place  more  rapidly  by  favorable 
environment  and  the  right  sort  of  nutrition.  Pursuing  the 
analogy  further  it  assumes  that  though  governmental  growth 
must  be  evolutionary,  evolution  can  be  made  to  progress  many 
times  more  rapidly  than  it  has  progressed  in  the  past  and  still 
not  have  its  rapidity  of  progress  be  the  result  of  undue  stimula- 
tion. It  assumes  that  failure  to  progress  has  been  largely  due 
to  blind  acting  or  at  best  acting  as  the  result  of  accidental  in- 
ductive reasoning — a  sort  that  is  continually  open  to  error 
and  has  continually  to  change  its  tenets  of  faith.     By  the  study 
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of  government  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  hasten  its  evolution  just  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
hasten  the  development  of  other  growths  by  application  of 
knowledge  gained  through  science. 

Of  necessity,  though  this  article  is  scientific,  the  results  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  scientific  measurement.  The  reader 
will  see  that  such  is  true  because  of  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  problem.  Results  then  will  be  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  But,  even  so,  they  should  have  the  value  which 
qualitative  results  always  have — the  value  of  pointing  in  a 
direction  though  unable  to  measure  how  much  so.  Just  as  in 
chemistry  qualitative  analysis  comes  before  quantitative,  in  a 
study  of  this  sort  qualitative  results  must  be  reached  before 
quantitative  ones  will  have  any  real  value.  In  other  words, 
one  needs  to  know  whether  the  substance  is  gold  or  not  before 
he  goes  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  measuring  it.  Accu- 
rately to  measure  dross  can  lead  to  nothing. 

For  the  laboratory  we  have  a  high  school  with  a  total  en- 
rollment for  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  with  a  daily 
attendance  in  the  day  school  of  fourteen  hundred.  The  stu- 
dent body  is  not  homogeneous.  It  is  composed  of  boys  and 
girls  from  twenty-seven  different  nations,  some  from  homes 
of  millionaires  and  others  from  the  homes  of  workers  in  mills 
and  factories.  More  of  them  come  from  these  homes  than 
from  homes  of  rich  people;  yet  few  come  from  homes  of  the 
very  ignorant  among  the  workers.  Children  from  the  homes 
of  the  very  ignorant  do  not  get  as  far  as  the  high  school. 

The  school  has  more  girls  than  boys.  The  average  is  about 
eight  hundred  girls  and  six  hundred  boys.  Members  of  the 
faculty  are  older  than  teachers  in  high  school  usually  average. 
More  of  them  are  above  thirty  than  under.  Some  of  them 
have  been  with  the  school  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
There  is  a  smaller  per  cent  of  change  in  the  faculty  annually 
than  in  most  schools.  Out  of  a  faculty  of  seventy  there  will 
average  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men.  Salaries  are  higher 
than  in  most  high  schools — the  highest  in  Illinois  outside  of 
Chicago,  Many  of  the  teachers  have  come  from  small  col- 
leges and  normal  schools.  All  have  been  chosen  for  marked 
success  in  their  work.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  atti- 
tude of  the  faculty  as  a  whole  is  reactionary,  conservative,  or 
mildly  liberal.  It  is  probably  safer  to  say  the  last.  Certainly 
the  teachers  are  not  prone  to  rush  into  new  ventures.  Their 
tendency  is  rather  to  question  new  methods  and  devices  and 
to  go  slow  about  admitting  their  worth.  Such  is  true  of  the 
faculty  as  a  whole  as  one  would  expect  from  a  group  of  men 
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and  women  so  trained  and  ranging  in  age  from  twenty-five  to 
sixty. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  school  has  been 
under  one  superintendent,  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  who  has 
made  a  number  of  contributions  both  in  secondary  school  work 
and  in  the  work  of  the  junior  college,  and  who  has  been  ac- 
tively connected  with  the  N:  E.  A.  More  than  that  Dr. 
Brown  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  all  types  of  community  work 
and  is  constantly  in  demand  for  organization  purposes  when 
big  things  are  to  be  carried  through  by  the  community.  In 
other  words,  he  is  the  type  of  superintendent  who  is  more 
than  a  mere  school  man — a  man  who  inspires  confidence  in 
the  men  and  women  with  whom  and  for  whom  he  has  worked. 
I  bring  this  into  the  article  because  it  is  one  of  the  factors 
having  direct  bearing  upon  the  experiment.  His  assistant 
superintendent,  C.  E.  Spicer,  has  been  with  the  school  about 
the  same  length  of  time.  Together  they  have  gradually 
worked  out  governing  machinery  for  the  school  which  year 
by  year  has  grown. 

Most  important  of  these  governmental  factors  are  the  cabi- 
net system  of  government  which  does  away  with  all  depart- 
ments as  such,  the  advisory  committee  system,  a  plan  for 
making  certain  teachers  directly  responsible  for  certain  stu- 
dents throughout  their  four  years,  and  supervised  study  which 
makes  possible  the  great  part  of  the  study  of  pupils  in  school 
under  the  charge  of  the  same  teacher  who  hears  them  recite. 
All  of  these  governmental  factors  provide  for  teacher  control, 
but  do  not  in  any  way  bring  in  the  student  as  a  participant. 
This  is  not  meant  as  a  criticism.  It  is  stated  merely  as  a  fact 
having  to  do  with  the  experiment.  Another  element  which 
should  be  mentioned  at  this  point  is  the  influence  of  the  assist- 
ant principal,  R.  H.  Bush,  who  perhaps  would  prefer  to  be 
characterized  as  a  sane  modernist.  He  fits  into  all  the  ac- 
cepted governing  machinery  of  the  school,  yet  is  constantly 
seeking  to  make  the  work  function  more  articulately  with  the 
life  of  the  student. 

His  attitude  in  history  and  civics  teaching  has  had  a  very 
direct  bearing  upon  the  experiment,  and  his  relation  to  the 
school  government  has  had  a  bearing  also.  Systematic  and 
uniform  methods  of  handling  study  rooms,  his  contribution, 
made  easier  the  experiment  in  government. 

Another  factor  which  I  shall  describe,  but  which  I  do  not 
feel  prepared  to  estimate  the  effect  of,  is  the  prison  or  deten- 
tion room  to  which  offenders  against  school  discipline  are  sent 
for  varying  lengths  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  day.     It  is 
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purely  punitive  in  nature  and  hence  is  negative  instead  of  posi- 
tive in  its  results. 

Military  training,  which  has  been  introduced  as  compulsory 
this  year,  has  perhaps  some  bearing  upon  this  experiment; 
but  the  work  of  the  small  group  of  cadets,  which  was  in  exist- 
ence last  year  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  year  before,  had 
more  real  bearing  on  the  experiment. 

The  beauty  of  the  building  is  another  contributing  factor. 
In  the  corridors  are  more  than  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
great  paintings  and  statues.  The  building  itself  is  finished 
in  marble.  It  was  planned  as  a  unit  so  that  every  addition 
fits  in  as  a  part  of  one  big  whole. 

One  other  factor  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
experiment  itself.  The  school  has  a  band  which  is  self-gov- 
erning and  which  has  been  honored  by  being  chosen  as  the 
official  band  for  Camp  Steever  and  for  Camp  Pershing.  A. 
R.  McAllister,  the  director,  who  is  one  of  the  manual  training 
instructors,  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  student  participa- 
tion in  school  government  and  has  been  very  successful  not 
only  in  handling  his  band  along  such  lines  but  his  manual 
training  work  as  well. 

I  am  now  ready  to  take  up  the  history  of  the  experiment  at 
the  point  where  I  left  it  in  the  previous  article.  In  that  article 
I  told  only  of  one  period  in  one  room.  Shortly  after  the 
article  was  written  the  idea  of  self-government  which  during 
the  semester  had  been  confined  to  the  one  sophomore  group 
jumped  from  the  sophomore  room  to  the  junior  room  and 
then  ran  through  all  twelve  periods. 

Since  this  can  only  be  of  real  service  if  all  essential  details 
are  given  in  order  of  sequence  I  shall  relate  just  how  that 
jump  came  about.  One  Saturday  I  was  talking  to  a  teacher 
who  had  charge  of  the  study  period  in  399,  the  junior  room. 
I  showed  her  an  article,  "  Democratising  a  High  School  of 
Eighteen  Hundred,"  which  I  had  written  for  one  of  the  num- 
bers of  Education.  I  found  that  she  was  an  enthusiast  in 
student  participation  in  government.  The  very  next  week  she 
started  the  work  in  her  room.  It  succeeded  beyond  her  hopes, 
even,  and  from  that  period  it  spread  to  the  other  periods. 
In  all  of  them  it  succeeded.  More  than  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  I  purposely  took  no  part  in  organizing  the  junior 
work.  Leaders  of  the  movement  were  in  my  classes  which 
were  self-governing.  They  took  pride  in  working  out  the 
arrangements  themselves  in  connection  with  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  different  periods. 
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The  teacher  in  general  charge  of  the  room  and  in  a  loose 
way  responsible  for  all  twelve  periods,  was  a  history  teacher 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  what  the  students  were  doing.  She 
helped  them  in  every  way  possible  both  in  her  own  periods 
and  in  those  of  the  other  teachers.  During  all  this  time  stu- 
dent government  had  no  official  recognition,  a  fact  which  has 
an  especial  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment. That  does  not  mean  that  Dr.  Brown  and  other 
ofiicials  were  hostile  or  that  I  was  in  any  manner  opposing 
their  direct  commands.  I  had  asked  for  permission  to  organ- 
ize my  room  and  the  other  rooms.  I  had  not  received  such 
permission.  At  the  same  time  I  had  not  been  refused.  It 
simply  remained  an  individual  matter  and  this  was  much  better 
as  far  as  the  value  of  my  results  is  concerned.  If  student 
government  had  been  adopted  as  a  definite  official  policy  at 
that  time,  it  would  have  changed  the  development  from  evolu- 
tionary which  it  had  been,  to  revolutionary,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  As  it  was,  the  movement  developed  just  as  rapidly 
as  there  was  a  demand  for  it  from  the  students  themselves 
and  no  faster.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every 
junior  was  enthusiastic;  but  no  junior  opposed  it. 

Seniors  did  not  organize  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
the  most  homogeneous  room  in  the  building.  As  I  explained 
in  the  first  article,  they  had  a  different  type  of  training.  They 
did  not  feel  that  it  was  right  that  they  should  be  expected 
to  assume  responsibility.  There  were  individuals  here  and 
there  who  did,  but  as  a  class  they  did  not.  Had  I  been 
merely  interested  in  bringing  student  government  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  organization  in  the  building  during  the  year 
1918,  I  should  have  organized  them  any  way. 

A  very  interesting  experience  was  reported  from  a  group 
of  juniors  who  had  the  self-governing  idea.  Their  teacher, 
the  history  teacher  in  charge  of  room  389,  the  teacher  I 
previously  spoke  about,  was  called  to  the  office.  She  was 
gone  almost  the  entire  period.  When  she  got  back  to  her 
class  it  was  progressing  and  getting  the  work  done.  One 
student  was  in  charge  and  others  were  so  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  teacher  when  she 
came  into  the  room.  She  went  to  the  back  of  the  room,  sat 
down  and  watched  the  recitation.  During  the  last  three  months 
of  the  school  year  instance  after  instance  of  this  sort  was 
reported  by  various  teachers  some  of  whom  were  believers  in 
student  government  and  some  of  whom  were  not. 

I  shall  now  go  back  to  my  sophomores.  During  the  last 
two  months  of  the  school  several  more  of  the  periods  organ- 
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ized  and  if  I  had  not  thought  best  to  restrain  the  growth 
temporarily,  all  of  them  would  have  done  so.  It  is  with  the 
first  two  periods  in  the  morning  that  we  shall  find  our  great- 
est interest.  It  was  upon  these  that  I  placed  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  governing  themselves  with  no  teacher  at  all  in  the 
room  day  after  day.  Their  teacher  needed  those  two  periods 
to  put  upon  a  centennial  pageant  which  the  school  was  to  give 
in  June.  This  gave  the  opportunity  for  offering  the  periods 
complete  self-government.  It  worked.  It  worked  so  well 
that  the  students  received  compliments  from  the  office.  With 
doors  wide  open  so  that  the  room  was  in  view  from  the  hall, 
teachers  would  go  by  and  find  everybody  hard  at  work,  only 
a  boy  or  girl  at  the  desk. 

The  most  severe  test  for  them  came  one  day  when  a 
number  of  civics  classes  were  preparing  for  an  election  and 
had  gained  permission  to  go  through  the  rooms  iii  real 
"  grown-up  "  electioneering  style  making  all  the  noise  possible. 
Just  imagine  the  peace  celebration  at  its  most  noisy  stage  and 
you  will  have  the  picture  of  what  was  going  on.  Imagine 
a  dozen  students  going  through  a  study  room  beating  on  drums, 
tin  pans,  joints  of  pipe,  and  every  sort  of  thing  that  would 
resound  and  think  what  the  strain  would  be  even  with  a 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  room.  These  two  self-governing 
periods  went  through  this  ordeal  with  flying  colors.  Students 
looked  up,  as  they  were  supposed  to  do ;  but  there  was  no 
disorder  of  any  sort.  That  probably  gained  more  recognition 
for  the  movement  than  any  other  one  incident. 

Just  one  more  incident.  Every  year  juniors  and  seniors 
have  a  class  "  scrap,"  not  a  contest  conducted  in  a  civilized 
manner  on  an  appointed  day,  but  the  typical  barbaric  tradi- 
tion which  is  or  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
academic  life.  This  "  scrap  "  was  a  source  of  anxiety  as  all 
lawlessness  is.  Each  morning  some  new  blot  would  appear 
on  the  landscape.  It  might  be  senior  red  paint  on  the  walk 
to-day;  to-morrow  it  would  be  junior  blue  paint  on  the  side 
of  the  smoke  stack.  Last  spring  the  same  "  scrap  "  started. 
But  that  was  all.  One  night  the  juniors  failed  to  retaliate ; 
they  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were  doing  a  bigger 
thing  than  putting  paint  higher  than  the  seniors  and  told  them 
so.  Student-government  had  made  them  solve  the  problem 
that  without  such  government  had  caused  trouble  for  25  years 
and  likely  would  have  continued  to  do  so.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  there  was  one  surprised  group  of  seniors ;  and  it 
took  some  members  of  the  faculty  even  more  completely  by 
surprise.     By  the  close  of  school,  then,  the  movement  had 
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gained  considerable  headway  purely  as  an  individual  move- 
ment with  no  official  recognition.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  leaders  of  the  movement  themselves  were  afraid  that 
it  was  going  too  fast.  Instead  of  going  wild  and  wishing  to 
revolutionize  the  school  government  the  three  students  who 
were  most  interested  and  who  did  most  to  make  it  a  success 
advocated  making  it  move  more  slowly.  It  is  interesting 
further  to  note  that  almost  without  exception  officers  were 
elected  who  could  do  the  work.  In  no  case  which  came  under 
my  notice  was  this  not  true.  This  was  another  evidence  |hat 
the  movement  had  come  in  an  evolutionary  way. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Dr.  Brown  called  me  into 
his  office  and  told  me  that  he  wished  me  to  continue  the  work 
the  following  year.  I  met  the  same  hearty  response  from  Mr. 
Spicer.    It  had  given  indication  of  what  it  could  be  made  to  do. 

This  year,  because  this  whole  thing  is  an  experiment  and 
not  something  that  I  am  rushing  to  completion,  I  have  allowed 
it  to  take  its  own  course  scarcely  offering  a  suggestion.  This 
has  made  it  move  more  slowly  than  it  otherwise  would  but 
it  has  shown  that  it  was  not  a  puppet-like  affair  which  had  to 
have  me  present  to  manipulate  it.  Both  the  senior  rooms 
and  the  junior  rooms  are  organized  and  are  working  nicely. 
In  these  rooms  are  many  freshmen  who  are  being  introduced 
to  the  movement  gradually. 

What  about  conclusions  to  be  drawn?  The  incidents  I 
have  told  about  spoke  for  themselves.  This  experiment  which 
may  have  been  duplicated  in  dozens  of  high  schools  over  the 
country  for  all  I  know,  does  not  prove,  but  it  indicates,  I 
think,  that  the  result  which  I  reached  by  deductive  reasoning, 
that  is,  that  civics  as  a  science  should  be  taught  by  the  labora- 
tory method  may  be  justified  by  inductive  reasoning  as  well; 
this  after  all,  is  the  real  test  of  a  proposition. 

In  these  days  when  reconstruction  is  in  the  air  and  when 
the  world  has  just  finished  paying  many  millions  of  lives 
in  order  to  make  the  "  world  safe  for  democracy,"  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  part  of  civics  teachers  to  make  their  subject 
function  one  hundred  per  cent  in  preparing  their  students  to 
live.  In  a  world  that  is  calling  for  elimination  of  all  waste 
it  certainly  is  the  part  of  civics  teachers  to  use  the  laboratory 
facilities  which  lie  ready  to  their  hands,  which  will  not  only 
not  cost  any  additional  money  to  be  taken  from  the  patrons, 
but  will  actually  mean  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
every  large  school  and  of  something  perhaps  even  in  the 
smaller  ones.    Our  problem  is  to  utilize  energy. 
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In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  student-government  as  the  laboratory  side  of  civics 
and  not  as  a  governmental  device.  It  is  a  subject  to  be  taught 
just  like  English  and  algebra.  If  looked  at  in  that  way  all 
well  and  good;  if  looked  upon  simply  as  a  device  for  govern- 
ing students  with  the  idea  that  when  once  student-govern- 
ment is  in  effect  the  duty  of  the  teacher  is  over  as  far  as  dis- 
cipline is  concerned,  I  personally  think  that  it  should  be  left 
alone. 
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By  E.  E.  Lindsay 


Perhaps  the  majority  of  theses  written  today  are  founded 
on  questionnaires.  So  numerous  have  these  become  that  some 
people  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  to  the  investigator  knowl- 
edge without  which  he  would  later  be  unable  to  make  valuable 
contributions  have  fallen  into  a  negligent  attitude  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  time  has  arrived  or  is  about  to  arrive  when  the 
simple  questionnaire,  no  matter  how  skillfully  constructed  nor 
embodying  what  wise  principles  of  psychology,  fails  to  get  a 
response  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  problem. 

The  author  has  had  occasion  during  the  past  eight  months 
to  send  out  some  ten  questionnaires  with  a  total  initial  circu- 
lation of  2,782.  He  has  during  this  time  had  some  experience 
in  the  matter  of  securing  returns  from  the  questionnaires,  and 
believes  that  the  experience  with  the  follow-up  letter  as  com- 
pared with  the  returns  from  the  initial  questionnaire  may 
perhaps  be  of  benefit  to  others  who  find  that  the  use  of  the 
questionnaire  is  essential  to  the  solution  of  their  problem. 

Of  the  questionnaires  sent  out  three  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  make  some  form  of  follow-up  desirable.  On  these  three 
a  total  of  1,145  follow-up  letters  or  cards  of  different  issues 
were  used.  For  one  of  these  series  the  following  graph  repre- 
sents the  results  in  returns  and  periods  of  time. 

The  footings  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  give  the  dates  both 
of  sending  and  accounting.  Every  other  vertical  line  repre- 
sents one  day.  The  heavy  broken  vertical  lines  represent  the 
follow-up  letters  or  cards  as  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chart.  The  figures  at  the  right  are  in  terms  of  replies  re- 
ceived. For  convenience  in  reading  these  figures  have  been 
carried  out  and  inserted  on  the  line  representing  the  day  on 
which  they  were  counted.  Thus  the  curve  starts  out  with 
zero,  returns  the  12th  of  January,  1921,  the  day  on  which  the 
initial  letter  was  sent.  By  January  21st,  24  returns  had  come 
in;  from  the  21st  to  28th,  29  returns.  Between  29th  of  Janu- 
ary and  the  4th  of  February,  however,  the  returns  had  fallen 
to  20.  The  curve  is  descending  rapidly  and  without  further 
incentive  all  the  returns  would  soon  have  been  in,  probably 
by  the  24th  about  12  more  would  have  been  received  and  the 
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books  closed.  At  this,  however,  a  postal  card  was  sent  out 
to  all  who  had  not  reported  with  the  result  indicated  on  the 
chart,  within  the  next  eight  days.  The  returns  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  indicated,  however,  that  unless  something  was  done  the 
line  would  soon  reach  the  zero  mark.  Another  letter  was, 
therefore,  sent  out  containing  a  duplicate  of  the  first  form 
mailed  a  month  and  one-half  previous.  This  within  the  next 
12  days  changed  the  trend  of  the  curve  to  a  decidedly  upward 
trend  which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  14th.  From 
this  point  began  its  gradual  final  descent,  no  further  follow-ups 
in  this  case  being  deemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  effects  and  possible  results  of  these  letters  in  terms  of 
the  final  total  are  perhaps  interesting.  The  following  table 
gives  these  results : 

Letter  Actual  returns  Total  probable 

1st  27.6%  32.1% 

2d  30.2  65.1 

3d  42.25% 

Combined  results  of  possible  returns 39.25% 
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This  table  reads,  the  first  letter  and  forms  brought  of  the 
final  returns,  27.6%.  If  no  other  letter  had  followed  this 
one  the  trend  of  the  curve  indicates  that  the  final  returns  would 
have  been  but  32.1%  of  those  actually  secured.  The  second 
letter,  with  the  cumulative  effect  and  leftovers  of  the  first, 
brought  in  30.2%  of  the  total.  The  combined  results  of  these 
two  letters  would  have  been  but  65.1%  of  the  results  finally 
secured. 

The  findings  of  this  graph  and  table  seem  rather  definitely 
to  prove  that  in  this  particular  case  the  follow-up  card  and 
letter  were  of  much  greater  value  in  securing  returns  than  the 
original  letter.  The  relationship,  including  with  the  follow-up 
card  and  letter  the  cumulative  effect  and  leftovers  of  the  orig- 
inal, stands  in  proportion  of  67.9  to  32.1  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ups.  That  is,  the  follow-ups  brought  in  111.5%  as  many  re- 
turns as  the  original.  This  proportion  and  percentage  is  called 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  secured  poor  returns  from 
questionnaires,  particularly  where  they  were  necessarily  some- 
what involved  and  entailed  considerable  work  on  the  part  of 
the  party  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  may  be  said  in  de- 
fense of  the  small  final  percentage  of  possible  results  that  the 
questionnaire  involved  in  this  case  called  for  a  large  amount  of 
tedious  and  routine  work  from  a  class  of  officials  who  have 
been  for  the  past  few  years  rather  burdened  with  calls  for 
information. 

Graph  number  one  and  its  discussion  presents  one  typical 
method  of  handling  follow-up  work,  namely,  that  of  waiting 
until  the  trend  of  returns  indicates  that  the  effect  of  the 
former  letter  has  practically  been  spent  before  sending  out 
the  next.  The  following  graph  represents  another  method 
on  a  totally  different  situation. 

Graph  II 

The  explanations  of  this  chart  are  exactly  similar  to  those 
given  for  reading  chart  one — dates  at  the  bottom  and  cases  at 
the  side,  cases  returned  indicated  on  the  curve. 

The  original  letters  were  sent  out  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1921.  These  letters  within  nine  days  brought  in  replies  on 
158  cases.  In  the  next  seven  days  the  number  of  cases  was 
68.  The  trend  of  the  curve  here  shows  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther action.  It  indicated  rather  sharply  that  the  effect  of  the 
first  letter  was  about  spent.  One  was  rather  safe  in  assum- 
ing that  most  of  those  who  would  reply  to  that  letter  had 
already  done  so.     They  had  at  least  been  given  a  due  interval 
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of  time.  Therefore  at  this  point  the  first  follow-up  letter 
was  sent  out.  Within  the  next  six  days  this  letter  brought  in 
117  cases,  turning  the  trend  of  the  curve  to  a  very  successful 
upward  direction.  At  this  the  use  of  the  follow-up  letter  as 
illustrated  in  the  preceding  chart  was  departed  from.  In  ac- 
cord with  the  theory  of  recall  that  the  recall  should  come 
soon  after  the  original  impression  and  be  repeated  at  gradu- 
ally increasing  intervals,  the  downward  trend  of  the  curve  in 
this  instance  was  not  waited  for,  but  the  second  follow-up 
letter  was  sent  out  approximately  one  week  from  the  first. 
This  increased  the  rate  of  returns  as  seen  by  the  dizzy  height 
of  220  cases.  Following  the  theory  above  outlined  the  third 
follow-up  letter  was  sent  out  at  a  period  of  time  from  the 
second  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  second  from  the  first.  With 
this  letter  went  also  follow-up  forms.  The  cumulative  effect 
of  these  four  letters  kept  the  curve  in  a  gradual  descending 
slope,  as  seen  on  the  chart,  until  eventually,  at  the  final  ac- 
counting on  April  4th,  there  were  on  hand  91.5%  of  the  pos- 
sible returns.     It  is  believed  that,  in  general,  this  method  of 
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using  the  follow-up  letter  is  the  better  of  the  two  described. 
The  material  called  for  in  this  instance  required  a  rather  large 
amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  public  officials  who  are  not  as 
a  class  particularly  marked  for  their  willingness  to  furnish 
information  for  nothing.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  time 
involved  in  filling  in  such  a  questionnaire  as  this  study  pre- 
sents would  be  half  a  day.  On  many  of  them  much  more 
time  was  without  doubt  necessary.  Yet  by  means  of  these 
follow-up  letters  the  returns  were  placed  at  91.5%  of  those 
possible  against  the  probable  total  returns  had  but  the  original 
letter  been  used  of  27.25%.  This  is  a  percentage  of  236  in 
favor  of  the  follow-up  work. 

In  the  face  of  the  returns  by  the  use  of  follow-up  letters 
as  shown  by  these  two  graphs  it  seems  a  fair  assumption  that 
the  follow-up  letter  is  entitled  to  consideration  in  question- 
naire work. 


SPEECH  DEFECT  RESULTING  FROM  ETHER 
SHOCK 


By  Laura  G.  Smith 


An  instance  of  temporary  speech  defect  resulting  from  an 
operation  reveals  an  interesting  case  of  the  psyche  under  ether. 
A  few  remarks  relative  to  the  past  experience  of  this  adult 
female  are  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  case. 

The  patient,  who  had  taken  ether  but  once,  ten  years  pre- 
viously, had  then  suffered  an  intensely  distressing  experience. 
In  taking  it  no  physical  resistance  was  made,  and  no  mental 
resistance  was  intended,  but  the  physician  administering  the 
anaesthetic  remarked  that  she  had  unintentionally  exerted  a 
strong  will  against  it,  which  necessitated  a  much  larger  dose 
than  usual.  This  operation,  which  was  performed  on  the 
large  toe  of  the  left  foot,  lasted  an  hour.  The  patient  on 
coming  out  of  ether  was  very  talkative,  but  logical  in  all  her 
remarks.  Everything  spoken  of  could  be  traced  to  an  experi- 
ence, and  the  association  of  ideas  was  unusually  strong.  The 
anaesthetic  affected  the  patient  so  badly  that  for  over  a  year 
after  the  operation  she  suffered  greatly  from  what  she  termed 
"  ether  waves."  Whether  this  result  was  due  entirely  to  the 
ether  or  in  part  to  the  shock  her  nerves  sustained  on  coming 
out  of  it  is  a  question.  (The  patient's  father  was  taken  with 
an  acute  attack  of  Bright's  Disease  that  very  evening,  was 
in  coma  at  1 :15  a.  m.,  and  died  in  a  few  hours). 

The  so-called  "  ether  waves  "  consisted  of  the  most  frantic 
rolling  sensations,  like  tossing  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  felt 
immediately  upon  retiring,  or  whenever  she  was  in  a  re- 
clining position.  A  grasping  sensation  went  with  it  at  times, 
which  caused  the  sufferer  to  clutch  the  bed  or  bed  clothing 
for  the  minute.  These  same  sensations  were  felt  when  the 
patient  was  going  under  and  coming  out  of  ether. 

Ten  years  later  ether  was  taken,  this  time  in  a  hospital, 
when  the  patient's  throat  was  operated  upon.  This  operation, 
consisting  of  tonsil  and  adenoid  removal  and  scraping  of  the 
nose,  lasted  twenty  minutes.  Although  the  patient  dreaded 
the  ether  she  found  it  much  easier  to  take  this  time  than  be- 
fore, but  coming  out  of  it  was  far  worse.  When  almost  under 
the  influence  she  heard  one  of  the  nurses  say,  "  Oh,  I  guess 
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you'll  have  to  get  some  more!  She  isn't  under  yet."  She 
also  heard  one  of  them  remark  something  about  the  2:15 
train.  This  may  be  in  part  the  cause  of  her  raving  about 
a  train  on  coming  out  of  the  ether,  yet,  a  physician  present 
who  had  administered  ether  at  the  first  operation  knew  at 
once  when  he  heard,  "  That  same  train  came  again.  It  came 
at  2:15,"  that  she  referred  to  the  train  of  cars  that  formed 
the  main  thread  of  raving  at  the  first  operation.  The  last 
flicker  of  consciousness  at  that  time  was  the  freight  train 
that  ran  over  her  and  lodged  on  her  stomach.  Off  and  on  for 
an  hour  the  patient  begged  of  those  present  to  take  the  freight 
train  off  her.  Whether  this  same  train  would  have  figured 
in  the  second  operation  if  the  nurse  had  not  mentioned  the 
2:15  train  is  doubtful,  yet  the  second  was  certainly  associated 
with  the  first  in  the  words  "  That  same  train  came  again." 
The  patient  had  no  recollection  of  a  train  experience  at  the 
second  operation,  but  had  a  very  lasting  one  of  the  freight 
train  at  the  first  etherization. 

The  recollection  the  patient  has  of  her  "  dream  "  while  under 
ether  this  second  time  corresponds  well,  in  part,  to  her  raving 
which  she  was  informed  of  by  a  physician  present.  The 
"  dream  "  consisted  of  the  most  excruciating  agony  of  mind 
and  body  that  can  be  imagined.  The  patient  was  riding  at 
a  mad  pace  on  an  open  vehicle,  much  like  an  open  electric 
car,  and  was  hanging  out  of  the  end  of  the  seat  attempting 
to  snatch  a  drinking  glass  from  the  clerk  stationed  outside 
of  the  drugstores  on  the  way.  The  idea  was  that  the  person 
who  could  obtain  the  last  glass  in  the  world  should  be  the 
most  successful  person  in  some  way  or  other — just  how  was 
not  clear.  As  each  glass  was  handed  to  her  the  clerk  would 
say,  "  Throw  this  away  and  get  another."  It  seems  that  at 
the  start  this  competition  was  intended  to  be  a  harmless  one, 
but  that  somebody  had  foreseen  the  fatal  result  and  had 
attempted  to  avert  it.  All  along  the  way  a  voice  was  heard, 
"  I  knew  this  would  happen !"  The  world  became  less  and 
less  inhabited  until  finally  the  clerks  had  disappeared.  What- 
ever was  happening  was  causing  the  population  to  disappear 
with  the  glasses.  At  last  was  heard,  "  This  is  the  last  glass 
in  the  world,"  and  the  patient  realizing  that  she  was  victorious 
experienced  intense  pleasure.  However,  the  agony  recom- 
menced, for  then  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude, 
evidently  the  people  the  competition  had  not  carried  off,  and 
they  all  proved  to  be  bitter  enemies.  They  cried  out  that  she 
and  hers  would  not  rule  as  had  been  intended,  but  that  the 
punishment  for  her  greed  and  harm  would  be  the  curse  of 
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Stammering.  Her  head  was  then  forcibly  dipped  into  a  stream 
of  gold  which  caught  and  held  her  protruded  tongue,  and 
hardened  around  it.  Everybody  then  cheered  and  rejoiced 
over  her  misery.  No  agony  could  exceed  that  in  which  the 
patient  was  now  plunged.  A  violent  struggle  was  made  to 
free  her  tongue,  causing  intense  pain  at  the  root  of  it.  She 
finally  succeeded  in  freeing  it  and  great  relief  was  felt,  although 
she  could  not  talk  at  first.  (This  was  probably  at  the  time 
the  gag  was  removed  from  the  patient's  mouth).  The  victim 
said  something  to  this  effect,  "  I  have  never  made  fun  of 
stammerers  like  other  people,  but  have  always  pitied  them, 
and  don't  deserve  to  become  one  myself.     Haven't  I  always 

helped ?"     (This  girl  was  a  pupil  of  the  patient 

who  stuttered  and  stammered  badly.  The  patient  had  spent 
many  hours  trying  to  help  her). 

It  seems  that  at  this  point  the  patient's  tongue  had  free 
range,  for  the  impression  was  that  the  experience  had  been 
only  a  dream.  She  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  dream,  for 
she  decided  that  it  would  make  a  wonderful  theme  for  a  play 
which  she  would  write  at  once.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  the 
most  unique  and  original  theme  in  the  world  and  she  started 
immediately  to  form  the  outline.  Here  this  part  of  her  ex- 
perience ended,  though  other  raving  continued. 

The  associations  upon  which  this  so-called  "  dream "  was 
built  are  very  clear  in  the  patient's  mind.  All  the  drug  stores 
represent  a  single  one  seen  by  her  in  childhood.  All  the 
clerks  were  the  one  in  the  well-known  window  advertisement 
of  Moxie.  They  all  had  that  penetrating  gaze  that  followed 
the  patient  everywhere.  This  advertisement  had  always  been 
of  interest  to  her.  The  competition  over  the  last  glass  in  the 
world  was  traced  directly  to  a  motion  picture  seen  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  spring  previous,  entitled  "  The  Last  Bottle 
of  Champagne  in  the  World."  The  stream  of  gold  in  which 
the  patient's  tongue  was  hardened  undoubtedly  referred  to 
King  Midas  of  mythical  fame.  This  was  a  very  natural  asso- 
ciation for  a  teacher  of  English.  The  stammering  was  the 
outcome  of  a  research  study  on  the  subject  and  working  with 
a  pupil  so  afflicted.  The  patient  is  greatly  interested  in 
dramatics  and  writing  plays.  She  has  always  had  a  desire  to 
be  a  playwright,  and  has  made  one  poor  attempt  which  was 
staged.  The  inspiration  under  ether  resulting  from  her  ter- 
rible experience  was  a  very  natural  one,  as  plotting  scenes  is 
a  pastime  for  her. 
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Although  the  operation  was  a  very  successful  one  the  pa- 
tient suffered  intensely  for  a  few  days  from  "  adult  pains  " 
for  which  she  had  to  take  medicine.  Even  after  these  pains 
had  disappeared  the  root  of  the  tongue  was  extremely  sore, 
pained  at  times,  and  was  nervously  annoying  at  all  times. 
The  patient  realized  that  this  difficulty  was  largely  psychic, 
due  to  her  ether  experience,  yet,  though  naturally  a  strong- 
willed  and  non-suggestible  type,  she  could  not  overcome  it 
entirely.  The  image  of  the  agony  experienced  in  extracting 
her  tongue  from  the  hardened  gold  was  too  strong  a  one  to 
overcome. 

As  a  result  of  this  ether  shock  and  "  dream  "  while  under 
ether,  that  part  of  the  body  most  affected  is  still  conscious  of 
the  experience.  For  two  months  after  the  operation  the  pa- 
tient was  greatly  bothered  by  a  speech  defect  resembling  lisp- 
ing. The  tongue  thickened  and  seemed  tied  at  the  root,  the 
seat  of  most  of  the  suffering,  particularly  in  the  "  dream " 
under  ether.  It  acted  much  as  it  does  when  numbed  by  ice 
cream.  The  general  effect  was  that  the  patient  had  some- 
thing in  her  mouth  which  interfered  with  tongue  motion.  This 
was  of  extreme  annoyance  but  diminished  gradually  in  fre- 
quency so  that  the  patient  was  at  times  practically  oblivious 
of  it.  For  the  past  seven  or  eight  months  the  trouble  has 
been  felt  only  when  the  patient  was  nervous  or  fatigued.  She 
sometimes  was  not  bothered  for  a  week  at  a  time,  then  again 
would  feel  the  trouble  in  spells  for  two  or  three  days  in  suc- 
cession. The  tongue  during  this  tme  was  not  so  intractable 
as  before.  Now,  sixteen  months  after  the  operation,  the 
impediment  is  still  felt  occasionally  when  nervousness  or  fa- 
tigue is  experienced.  The  trouble  is  much  lighter  in  form 
and  lasts  usually  for  only  a  short  period,  sometimes  for  not 
more  than  five  minutes  and  never  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  a  time.  Two  or  three  spells  a  day  are  uncommon,  but  such 
an  annoyance  has  existed. 

As  an  introspectionist,  the  patient  has  found  that  the  defect 
was  more  prominent  according  as  the  memory  or  association 
was  stronger.  Now  she  can  discuss  the  matter  without  noting 
any  condition  of  suggestion.  At  times  a  faint  image  of  pain 
is  felt  for  a  second  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  but  the  patient 
immediately  combats  it  by  an  inhibition.  All  images  of  the 
experience  are  still  so  very  vivid  that  the  patient  has  little 
hope  of  ever  forgetting  them.  The  motor  and  visual  images 
are  stronger  than  the  others,  yet  the  auditory  images  are  very 
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strong  also.  The  pain  image  is  so  vivid  that  a  little  considera- 
tion would  result  in  auto-suggestion.  Every  muscle  and  nerve 
in  the  experience  could  be  easily  called  into  play.  It  has  re- 
quired much  study  and  effort  to  overcome  this  psychic  im- 
pression; yet  the  patient  feels  that  if  she  is  obliged  to  take 
ether  again,  and  a  worse  fate  should  befall  her,. she  would  be 
successful  in  mastering  the  difficulty.  ' 
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Morale:  The  Supreme  Standard  of  Life  and  Conduct.  By  G.  Stanley 
Hall.     N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1920.    378  p. 

Granville  Stanley  Hall  was  born  in  1846.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  post  graduate  institution 
exclusively,  from  which  post  he  has  just  retired.  Sanderson  Academy, 
Williston  Seminary,  WUliams  College,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  usual  intellectual  siege  in  Germany  comprise  the  rungs  of  his 
intellectual  ladder.  Dr.  Hall  never  became  an  ordained  minister 
although  graduated  from  Union.  He  was  a  professor  in  Antioch 
College  which  was  founded  by  Horace  Mann.  He  then  went  to 
Harvard  as  an  instructor  in  literature,  and  then  back  again  to  Europe 
to  study  comparative  psychology.  Upon  his  return  from  Europe  he 
became  professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  Johns  Hopkins  and 
thence  to  Clark,  which  institution  was  constructed  to  suit  his  tastes. 
Dr.  Hall  has  written  numerous  books  and  articles  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, among  which  is  the  elaborate  work  Adolescence  in  two  large  vol- 
umes, which  is  generally  accepted  as   the  last  word  on   the  subject. 

The  purpose  of  "  Morale  "  is  "  a  plea  for  a  new  and  more  inclusive 
standard  of  the  evolution  of  not  only  individual  but  of  human 
organizations." 

Not  all  of  us  are  satisfied  that  man's  chief  end  has  been  satisfac- 
torily stated.  When  this  end  is  truthfully  ascertained  then  we  will 
know  the  direction  of  real  progress.  Dr.  Hall  thinks  he  has  it  in 
the  sum  total  of  good  that  comes  out  of  the  experience  of  the  World 
War.  It  is  this — "  to  keep  ourselves,  body  and  soul,  and  our  environ- 
ment, physical,  social,  and  industrial,  always  at  the  very  tip-top  of 
condition."  These  super-hygienic  and  super-psychic  acquisitions  ex- 
emplified in  the  power  of  the  highest  type  of  harmonious  action 
constitute  Morale. 

Morality  has  to  do  with  proper  ethical  conduct,  usually  including 
virtue.  Morale  has  to  do  with  the  result  of  all  altruistic  effort,  includ- 
ing morality  and  even  the  activities  of  conscience.  Conscience  is  so 
subtle  that  its  misuse  necessitates  codes  and  laws  to  regulate  it.  The 
prizes  offered  for  years  by  the  French  government  to  boys  for  the 
best  essays  on  moral  themes  were  so  often  won  by  the  worst  boys 
that  instead  of  helping  the  boys  it  developed  hypocrisy,  which  was 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice.  Although  con- 
science can  and  will  yet  do  much  in  the  world,  it  is  no  longer  the 
supreme  oracle  it  once  was  thought  to  be. 

Conscience  is  one's  own  faculty  for  discerning  right  from  wrong. 
Honor  is  accepted  rules  of  conduct  largely  established  by  others.  A 
slur  on  it  makes  the  most  cowardly  boy  fight,  the  most  modest  girl 
blush  and  weep,  and  the  dread  of  the  loss  of  it  impels  men  to  face 
death  in  almost  any  form.  In  the  mediaeval  courts  of  love  and 
under  the  lofty  ideals  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  and  the 
Grail,  honor  was  discussed,  idealized,  defined,  and  codified.  Honor  is 
more  elastic  than  conscience.  In  the  days  of  the  Commune  a  captain 
was  being  taken  to  the  guillotine.  His  young  wife  tried  to  follow 
him.  Seeing  her  he  shouted,  "  Take  her  away ;  I  do  not  know  and 
never  saw  her."    He  knew  that  recognition  would  seal  her  doom  also. 
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Was  this  love,  or  honor  or  both?  Together  they  make  the  most 
precious  metal  that  human  life  can  produce. 

The  superman  is  a  new  ideal  best  formulated  by  Nietzsche,  with 
Darwin  a  close  second — the  power  to  survive,  to  win  the  largest 
"  place  in  the  sun."  For  the  superman  pity  means  degeneration  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Christ's  teaching  tender- 
ness towards  the  unfortunate  is  opposed  to  this  idea  of  the  superman. 
Not  all  of  the  philosophy  of  the  superman  is  erroneous.  Hegel  said, 
"  Man  cannot  think  too  highly  of  himself  as  man."  This  is  true  but 
not  in  the  sense  he  meant  it.  Men  are  and  should  strive  to  be  equal 
in  nothing  save  in  opportunity. 

But  the  real  superman,  like  the  moralist,  is  too  self  conscious.  The 
best  man  in  the  world  who  knows  himself  to  be  such  is  already  spoiled 
by  the  knowledge.  Even  Socrates  was  the  wisest  of  men  only  because 
he  was  most  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  and  the  real  overman,  if 
praised  by  others  as  he  thinks  he  deserves,  becomes  insufferable.  The 
ideal  superman  will  merge  and  perhaps  efface  himself  in  his  cause 
or  task;  although  greatest,  he  will  be  content  to  be  thought  least; 
he  will  be  vastly  more  naive  than  self-conscious,  and  will  place  the 
good  of  others  before  that  of  himself. 

The  three  ideals :  morality  and  conscience,  honor,  and  the  superman 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  this  new  era,  and  the  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  suggest  a  fourth,  the  realization  of  which  was  one  of  trie  best 
results  of  the  World  War.  This  last  goal  of  culture  is  Morale,  which 
while  not  entirely  definable  is  best  characterized  as  the  cult  of  condi- 
tion. Morale  is  good  health,  the  flower  of  every  kind  of  hygiene. 
The  great  religions,  especially  the  Christian  founders  who  strove  to 
realize  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  of  man  here  and  now,  are 
perhaps  the  world's  very  best  illustrations  of  high  morale.  When 
the  soldier  fights  with  all  that  he  ever  was  or  did,  indeed  with  all 
that  his  ancestors  ever  were  or  did,  other  things  being  equal  it  is 
morale  that  decides. 

This  book  is  a  plea  for  nothing  less  than  a  new  criterion  of  all 
human  worths  and  values — the  home,  the  state,  the  church,  litera- 
ture, science,  industry,  and  every  human  institution,  not  excluding 
religion,  and  perhaps  it  most,  rejudged  and  revaluated  by  the  standard 
of  what  they  contribute  to  individual,  industrial  and  social  morale. 
This  would  give  us  a  new  scale  on  which  to  measure  real  progress 
or  regression. 

The  World  War  was,  itself,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  old  criteria,  the 
collapse  of  the  world  morale.  It  was  not  merely  that  Germany  lost 
her  old  soul  and  the  new  one  she  put  in  its  place  proved  a  demon, 
but  the  other  countries  lost  their  vital  touch  upon  present  reality.  As 
never  before,  each  vital  racial  or  national  factor  in  history  must  get 
into  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the  rest.  The  day  for  each  for 
itself  is  passed.  In  discussing  particular  items  for  producing  morale 
the  author  gives  health  first  place.  Health  means  wholeness  or  holiness. 
The  modern  hygienist  asks:  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  health,  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  health?"  The  Japs  in  the  Russian  war  give  a 
good  example  of  the  first  consideration  to  health;  the  American  in 
the  Cuban  war  was  a  sample  of  the  lack  of  it. 

From  the  first  rumor  of  war  and  the  draft  on  to  the  training  camp, 
to  the  trenches,  and  to  the  charge,  the  chief  feeling  to  be  overcome 
in  all  men  is  fear.  Cowardice  is  fear  yielded  to ;  bravery  and  courage 
are  fear  controlled.  Fear  is  the  anticipation  of  pain  and  mortal 
fear  is  the  anticipation  of  death.    Some  men  acquire  a  Stoic  fatalism. 
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the  Mohammedan  kismet,  or  the  Puritan  will  of  God,  which  overcomes 
fear  in  a  large  degree. 

Humor  has  its  place  in  the  creation  of  morale;  especially  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  and  those  who  speak  the  Romance  languages 
rather  than  among  the  Teutons  whose  rancor  in  war  makes  them  so 
serious  that  none  accuse  them  of  jocularity.  Humor  is  perhaps  the 
very  best  camouflage  for  fear.  Coningsby  Dawson  writes,  "  Pretty 
well  every  man  I  have  met  out  here  has  the  amazing  guts  to  wear  his 
crown  of  thorns  as  if  it  were  a  cap  and  bells."  A  funny  man  in  the 
army  is  a  God-send.  In  peace  and  in  sickness  it  is  often  a  great 
resource  to  be  able  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  things.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  new  recruit  who  strives  most  desperately  to  be  merry  over 
cooties.  The  American  soldiers  who  marched  down  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  a  deadly  air-raid  above,  carrying  Japanese  paper  parasols 
as  a  protestation,  invoked  laughter  from  the  admiring  French.  A 
boy  who  showed  a  sympathetic  chaplain  what  seemed  to  be  a  Morocco 
bound  New  Testament  in  which  a  Hun  bullet  had  been  stopped  and 
so  saved  his  life,  listened  to  a  devout  lesson  and  then  showed  his 
kind  friend  that  it  was  a  pack  of  cards  instead.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  laughter  could  guard  men  against  heterodoxy  and  vice 
by  making  them  ridiculous,  perhaps  somewhat  as  Plato  thought  show- 
ing sots  to  the  young  established  them  in  temperance,  and  just  as  the 
freak  of  the  "  Chaplain  order  "  helps  us  against  a  sense  of  inferiority 
in  ourselves. 

General  J.  F.  Bell  said :  "A  songless  army  would  lack  in  fighting 
spirit  in  proportion  as  it  lacked  in  responsiveness  to  music."  In  a 
competition  for  a  national  anthem  a  German  committee  rejected  3,200 
compositions.  Several  delightful  songs  became  popular  but  none 
superior  in  increasing  war  morale  to  "  The  watch  on  the  Rhine," 
"  Battle  hymn  of  the  republic,"  "  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 
"  La   Marseillaise,"  "  God   save  the  king,"   or   "  Men   of   Harlech." 

The  library  comes  in  for  its  share  in  the  morale  uplift.  Every  camp 
had  its  library  and  librarians.  There  were  over  45,000  college  men 
among  the  soldiers  who  demanded  technical  reading.  Fiction,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  with  Kipling,  Doyle,  McCutcheon,  O.  Henry,  Tarking- 
ton.  Haggard,  London,  and  Wells  in  the  lead. 

The  slogan  and  the  poster  went  hand  in  hand  and  did  eflfective 
work  because  of  their  ability  to  take  a  crack  at  you  while  on  the 
run.  "Go  on  or  under,"  "Have  you  a  reason  or  only  an  excuse?," 
"  If  you  don't  enlist,  invest,"  "  Don't  read  history,  make  it,"  "  Every 
dollar  makes  the  Kaiser  holler,"  "  Buy  a  gun  to  beat  the  Hun,"  were 
some  that  put  pep  into  the  whole  country. 

The  chapter  on  sex  admits  that  war  of  all  occupations  of  men, 
because  it  is  the  most  exciting  and  strenuous,  makes  not  only  possible 
but  imperative  the  highest  degree  of  success.  "  None  but  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair  "  may  have  come  from  this  impulse.  While  efficiency 
dmands  restraint  in  sexual  matters,  the  soldier's  very  life  and  sur- 
roundings invite  looseness  of  practice  in  this  regard.  This  is  best 
controlled  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  home  and  friends.  Mother, 
sister,  sweetheart,  and  wife,  have  the  most  eflfective  influence  in  keep- 
ing the  soldier  loyal  and  pure.  War  is  lost  or  won  chiefly  upon  the 
development  of  secondary  sex  qualities  and  this  principle  roots  deep 
and  blossoms  high.  It  might  be  justly  said  that  wars  are  fought  for 
and  won  by  woman.  Woman  is  nearer  to  the  race  in  body  and  soul 
and  is  a  better  representative  of  the  species  than  the  man.  She  is 
more  altruistic  than  egoistic.  She  stands  for  the  future  and  is 
charged  with  the  interests  of  posterity  in  a  very  diflferent  sense  and 
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degree  from  man.  The  order  is  the  ascendancy  of  woman  as  an 
influence  politically.  Woman's  effect  upon  morale  shall  be  a  revalua- 
tion of  all  institutions  on  a  basis  of  service  for  a  more  complete 
maturity. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  ideal  soldier,  who  is  nearer  being  an 
ideal  man  than  is  the  ideal  workman,  scholar,  farmer,  savant,  or  the 
ideal  man  of  any  occupation.  The  soldierly  attitude  and  bearing  is 
the  acme  of  alertness  and  readiness  for  action  with  a  maximum  of 
efficiency.  Honor,  which  is  simply  ideal  conduct  though  often  codified 
into  fantastic  form,  is  his  muse.  This  rule  of  life  is  more  positive 
and  ideal  than  the  puritanical  rule  of  conscience.  It  is  all  of  duty 
with  a  large  plus.  The  true  soldier  surpasses  all  others  in  team 
work  and  esprit  de  corps. 

The  day  of  all  men  being  free  and  equal  has  been  changed  to  the 
idea  of  a  true  democracy  which  will  never  commit  itself  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  men  except  in  opportunity.  Individuals  differ 
enormously — in  ability,  in  capacity  of  service,  in  the  value  of  the 
hereditary  strain  that  flows  through  them.  Any  political,  social,  or 
industrial  organization  that  prevents  superior  men  from  attaining 
superior  rewards  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  freer  men  are  the  less 
equal  they  become.  We  entered  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  but  we  did  far  more,  we  made  the  world  democratic. 

We  are  now  called  to  a  new  world  leadership.  The  last  becomes 
the  first.  Have  we  the  "  ideal "  morale  to  see  this  new  opportunity 
and  to  assume  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  Muse 
of  History  now  lays  upon  us.  The  labor  problem,  prohibition,  profiteer- 
ing, feminism,  education,  statesmanship,  Bolshevism  and  religion  are 
all  discussed  in  their  effect  on  morale.  Bolshevism  would  displace 
6,361,000  farms,  of  which  62%  are  owned  by  the  farmers  who  cultivate 
them.  The  equipment  and  live  stock  is  valued  at  $41,000,000,000;  203,000 
churches;  555,000.000  acres  of  forest;  17,000,000  dwellings;  22,896 
newspapers;  31,492  banks  with  their  11,000,000  depositors;  194,759 
Sunday  schools  with  19,000,000  pupils  and  church  property  valued  at 
over  one  half  billion  dollars  would  all  be  seized.  In  addition  nearly 
forty-two  million  members  of  227,487  church  organizations  would  be 
subject  to  the  domination  of  atheistic  dictatorship. 

After  all  this  the  author  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  religion  and 
morale.  He  defines  religion  in  a  manner  that  leads  one  to  believe  he 
got  his  post-graduate  work  in  Germany.  Hall  is  intensely  informed. 
What  he  says  may  not  please  a  religionist  but  there  is  little  excuse 
for  refusing  to  listen,  at  least,  even  if  we  are  not  willing  to  pace 
down  his  good  broad  highway.  We  must  not  think  of  Hall  as 
atheistic.  He  was  graduated  from  a  theological  seminary.  He  is 
evidently  not  afraid  to  conduct  a  rigid  survey  of  his  own  religious 
belief  as  well  as  the  religious  beliefs  of  others.  His  conclusion  to 
the  whole  matter  is  thus,  "Although  Pandora  has  opened  her  old 
box  and  again  let  loose  all  of  its  evils  upon  mankind,  we  find  a 
new  hope  at  the  bottom,  namely,  personal,  civic,  social,  industrial, 
and  religious  morale,  the  acme  of  healthfulness  of  body  and  soul." 

Few  books  have  been  written  with  greater  care  and  preparation. 
Almost  hundreds  of  books  have  been  consulted  and  as  many  letters 
written  to  authorities.  The  "  Catholic  World  "  thinks  it  is  a  pity  that 
Hall  finds  so  little  room  for  Christ.  The  "  Dial "  says  the  book  is 
colored  by  a  Freudian  trend  of  philosophy,  although  it  is  adapted  to 
any  one  concerned  with  studying  or  directing  the  rest  of  the  race. 
The  "  Nation "  says  it  appears  to  be  the  product  of  what  he  calls 
exuberant,  euphorious,  and  eureka  movements,  while  the  "  New  York 
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Times "  says,  "  No  writer  of  modem  times  has  so  completely  freed 
himself  from  every  vestige  of  scholastic  methods,  nor  dared  so  freely 
to  apply  to  religion,  ethics,  education,  and  social  reconstruction,  every 
last  and  newest  product  of  the  different  aspects   of  psychology." 

Dr.  Hall's  style  is  peculiarly  stimulating,  refreshing,  and  invigorat- 
ing. Paul  Shorey  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  justly  says:  "To 
speak  seriously,  these  vivacious  lectures  are  the  readable  improvisations 
of  a  clever  ready  writer  who  possesses  a  facility  of  association  that 
Emerson  would  have  envied,  but  who  persistently  overworks  and  over- 
loads his  faculty  or  facility  with  undigested  reminiscences  of  his  Ger- 
man studies  and  his  subsequent  dabbHngs  in  all  the  sciences  and  all  the 
philosophies." 

The  advertisement  says  that  Morale  is  the  standard  by  which 
to  measure  all  human  institutions  and  human  conduct.  Most  of  us 
prefer  to  select  our  own  square  for  ascertaining  the  measurements 
that  affect  our  destiny.  The  "  Springfield  Republican  "  says  there  is 
no  ground  work  of  a  new  ethics  or  a  new  sociology  in  this  work, 
as  is  true  of  other  books  of  Dr.  Hall's.  He  traces  the  history  of 
morale  as  it  has  existed  in  the  past,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
how  it  was  built  up  during  the  World  War.  He  shows  that  it  has 
been  the  most  precious  result  produced  by  the  conflict,  and  points 
out  how  it  must  and  can  be  preserved. 

The  views  that  Dr.  Hall  expresses  will  cause  both  radicals  and 
conservatives   to   question   their   uncompromising   attitudes. 

We  think  of  Democracy  as  a  fact  accomplished.  Not  so,  it  is  an 
ideal.  For  this  ideal  our  armies  fought  the  fight  that  "  was  damn 
dull,  damn  dirty,  and  damn  dangerous."  The  new  and  longer  conflict 
is  the  carrying  out  of  the  experiment  of  the  new  ideal.  This  conflict 
will  be  bitterly  contested.  The  heroes  in  the  first  war,  many  of 
them,  will  fail  in  the  fight  for  the  perpetuity  of  world  democracy. 
Many  a  citizen  whose  son  gave  his  blood  for  democracy  across  the 
water  will  wittingly  or  unwittingly  defeat  democracy  at  home.  "  Peace 
hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war."  But  the  power  of  the 
new  Morale  will  prevail,  and  throughout  the  Grand  Army  of  our 
Republic  truth  will  stand  the  last  test  of  those  great  words  of 
Whitman's : 

Wert    capable   of    war — its    tugs    and    trials? 

Be   capable  of   peace,   its  trials ; 
For  the  tug  and  mortal   strain 

Of  nations  come  at  last  in  peace — not  war. 

WILLIAM     F.     STEVENS 
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THE  THRILL  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LESSER 
CONSCIOUS   STATES^ 


By  Irving  R.  Kaiser 


In  undertaking  a  study  of  the  lesser  conscious  states  of 
mind  the  most  embarrassing  factor  that  the  student  has  to 
contend  with  is  the  conflict  of  opinions  that  exists  among 
the  various  theories  devoted  to  this  subject.  For  this  reason 
it  is  advisable  that  we  approach  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  study  of  the  structural  factors  involved  in  psychic 
processes. 

As  Bagley  remarks,  "  The  ground  plan  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem—the arrangement  of  the  sensory  systems,  association 
systems,  and  motor  systems — may  be  looked  upon  as  substantial 
evidence  that  the  mind  exists  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  organism  to  its  environment  consistently  with  reports  in- 
forming of  this  environment.  In  harmony  with  this  general 
arrangement,  we  must  conclude  that  the  ultimate  standard  or 
test  of  all  nervous  action  is  adjustment."  Miinsterberg,  ex- 
pressing similar  opinions,  says,  "  What  else  can  be  the  brain's 
function  in  the  midst  of  nature  than  the  transforming  of 
impressions  into  expressions,  stimuli  into  actions?  It  is  the 
great  apparatus  by  which  the  organism  steadily  adjusts  itself 
to  the  surroundings.  There  would  be  no  use  whatever  bio- 
logically  in   a  brain   which   had  connections   with   the   sense 

1  Because  of  the  fact  that  such  terms  as  "  subconscious,"  "  uncon- 
scious," "  preconscious,"  "  foreconscious,"  etc.,  are  oftentimes  used  to 
describe  factors  in  a  way  that  is  conflicting  in  the  meaning  implied, 
the  use  of  the  terms  "  lesser  conscious  states  "  and  "  lesser  conscious  " 
have  been  substituted,  in  the  present  paper,  to  describe  all  states  of 
consciousness  whose  degree  of  awareness  is  less  than  that  degree 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  define  as  "  accentuated  consciousness " 
or  "  attention." 
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organs,  but  which  had  no  connections  with  the  muscular  sys- 
tem ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  brain  which  had  motor  nerves 
and  muscular  adjustment  would  be  entirely  useless  if  it  had 
not  sensory  nerves  and  sense  organs  connected  with  it.  In 
the  one  case  the  world  would  be  experienced  but  no  response 
would  be  possible ;  in  the  other  case,  the  means  of  response 
would  be  given  but  no  adjustment  could  set  in  because  no 
experience  of  the  surroundings  would  be  possible.  Adjust- 
ment every  moment  demands  the  relation  of  the  brain  in  both 
directions  "...  "We  must  keep  this  intimate  and  nec- 
essary relation  between  the  motor  and  sensory  parts  constantly 
in  view  and  must  understand  that  there  cannot  be  any  sensory 
process  which  does  not  go  over  into  a  motor  response.  Then 
only  are  the  ways  open  to  develop  physiological  views  which 
give  a  physical  basis  to  the  processes  of  attention  and  vivid- 
ness and  inhibition,  just  as  well  as  to  the  processes  of  memory 
and  association." 

We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  intimate  relationship 
between  the  psychic  activities  of  the  brain  and  the  physio- 
logical activities  of  the  body  in  general.  Whether  we  are 
considering  purely  intellectual  processes  and  their  relationship 
to  suggestion  from  an  objective  stimulus,  or  whether  we  are 
considering  emotional  states  of  the  psyche  and  their  relation- 
ship to  an  objective  stimulus — in  either  instance  we  are  dealing 
with  phenomena  that  have  a  direct  association  with  physio- 
logical states  and  whose  peculiar  modes  of  response  in  the 
psyche  realms  are  influenced  by  these  physiological  states, 
and  which,  in  each  instance,  may  be  considered  as  being  either 
an  intellectual  or  a  physiological  attempt  in  adjustment  of 
the  individual  in  enhancing  his  sense  of  physiological  well- 
being.  Therefore,  when  we  describe  anything  in  terms  of 
psychological  significance  we  are  only  making  an  empirical 
division  of  what  are  in  reality  intimately  associated  factors  of 
the  entire  physiological  and  psychical  realms  of  the  individual. 

As  a  psychic  phenomenon  which  is  basic  to  all  other  cerebral 
activities  we  have  "  consciousness."  Whether  we  are  consid- 
ering instincts,  habits,  opinions,  or  any  other  of  the  many 
psychic  phenomena,  we  are  dealing  with  phenomena  that  were 
at  one  time  intimately  associated  with  conscious  processes. 
For  this  reason  we  will  choose  "  consciousness  "  as  the  first 
psychic  phenomenon  to  be  considered.  Miinsterberg,  describ- 
ing its  nature,  says,  "  Consciousness  is  an  inactive  spectator 
for  the  procession  of  the  contents.  Thus  consciousness  itself 
cannot  change  anything  in  the  content  nor  can  it  connect  the 
contents.     No    other    function    is    left    to    consciousness    but 
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merely  that  of  awareness.  Every  change  and  every  fusion 
and  every  process  must  be  explained  through  the  relations  of 
the  various  contents  to  one  another.  Consciousness  has,  there- 
fore, not  the  power  to  prefer  the  one  idea  or  to  reject  the 
other,  to  reinforce  the  one  sensation  and  to  inhibit  the  other 
Our  conscious  experiences  are  thus,  indeed,  not  only 
here  and  there,  but  usually  the  products  of  chains  of  processes 
which  go  on  entirely  on  the  physiological  side.  We  have  no 
reason  at  all  to  seek  for  those  preceding  actions  any  mental 
accompaniment  outside  of  consciousness,  that  means,  any  sub- 
conscious mental  states.  Then,  of  course,  this  physiological 
explanation  also  covers  entirely  those  after-effects  of  earlier 
experiences,  especially  emotional  experiences,  which  the  physi- 
cian nowadays  likes  to  call  subconscious  "  complexes." 

In  accordance  with  Miinsterberg's  views,  we  are  to  conceive 
consciousness  as  being  the  degree  of  awareness  that  we  feel 
when  adjusting  ourselves  to  new  environmental  stimuli  or  in 
readjusting  the  cerebral  effects,  brain-cell  mechanisms,  of  past 
experiences  to  present  environmental  stimuli.  Again,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  the  ideal  of  physiological  well- 
being,  we  may  say  that  consciousness  is  the  sum-total  of  all 
the  organic  sensibilities  as  they  affect  the  cerebral  centres ; 
that  it  is  the  combined  effect  of  these  internal  causes,  along 
with  those  stimuli  in  the  way  of  external  causes,  that  con- 
stitute the  condition  of  awareness  which  we  term  "  con- 
sciousness." 

Modify  the  internal  causes  and  we  produce  an  immediate 
effect  upon  consciousness ;  modify  the  external  causes,  by 
changing  the  form  of  stimulus,  and  we  also  produce  an  imme- 
diate effect  upon  consciousness.  In  this  way  we  can  recog- 
nize the  dual  source  of  factors  that  contribute  in  creating  and 
maintaining  consciousness.  Seashore,  in  describing  this  fluctu- 
ating nature  of  consciousness,  says,  "  Consciousness  is  never  a 
placid  stream ;  it  moves  more  or  less  boldly  in  waves  like 
breakers  on  the  ocean  beach.  There  are  large  waves  and 
within  these  are  wavelets  and  ripples  of  various  degrees.  This 
change  in  the  form  and  degree  of  consciousness  we  ordinarily 
speak  of  in  terms  of  attention ;  hence  the  expression  attention 
waves." 

Like  consciousness,  attention  has  a  physiological  basis. 
Ribot,  in  describing  attention,  says,  "  Its  mechanism  is  essen- 
tially motor,  that  is,  it  always  acts  upon  and  through  the  mu^5- 
cles,  mainly  under  the  form  of  inhibition.  ,  .  .  The 
motor  manifestations  are  neither  effects  nor  causes  but  ele- 
ments ;  together  with  the  state  of  consciousness,  which  con- 
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stitutes  their  subjective  side,  they  are  attention.  It  is  simply 
their  reverberation  in  consciousness.  It  depends  on  the  quan 
tity  and  quality  of  the  muscular  contractions,  of  organic  modi- 
fications, etc."  He  further  remarks,  " .  .  .  whether  strong 
or  weak,  everywhere  and  always  it  is  caused  by  emotional 
states.  This  rule  is  without  exception."  In  regard  to  this 
last  assertion  of  Ribot's,  the  objection  must  be  made  that 
attention  can  never  be  caused  by  emotions,  because  emotions 
are  purely  sensory  effects  and  are  incapable  of  causing  any- 
thing. Emotions  are  simply  the  awareness  in  the  psychic 
realms  of  the  degree  of  stress  the  physical  system  has  been 
forced  to  undergo  in  elaborating  the  thrill  force  in  response 
to  a  given  stimulus.  We  may  look  upon  attention  as  being 
that  part  of  the  thrill  force  which  is  utilized  in  the  intellectual 
processes  involved  at  the  moment,  the  intellectual  processes 
here  being  the  particular  settings  that  a  given  experience  causes 
the  brain  to  take  in  making  a  given  adjustment.  Another  part 
of  this  elaborated  thrill  force  is  utilized  in  an  activity  or 
movement  of  some  sort.  However,  it  may  be  completely 
utilized  in  the  form  of  intellectual  work. 

From  the  foregoing  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  atten- 
tion is  an  accentuated  part  of  consciousness,  but  not  that  it  is 
the  cause  of  consciousness.  We  may  say  that  a  given  stimulus 
causes  us  to  have  a  thrill  and  that  it  is  the  thrill  force  elabor- 
ated that  arouses  consciousness.  Consciousness  once  aroused, 
the  particular  stimulus  causes  it  to  become  accentuated;  the 
individual  attends.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  substitute  an- 
other stimulus,  we  immediately  produce  a  change  in  the  ac- 
centuation of  consciousness;  the  individual  attends  differently. 
This  may  be  readily  illustrated  as  follows : 

We  will  presume  that  a  young  man  has  taken  his  prospec- 
tive bride  to  theatre.  Granting  that  the  stage  curtain  has 
arisen  and  the  play  is  in  progress,  the  young  lady's  conscious- 
ness is  most  vividly  affected  through  her  sense  of  sight ;  she 
is  attending  with  her  eyes.  Her  escort  asks  her  a  question; 
her  consciousness  is  now  most  vividly  affected  through  her 
sense  of  hearing — she  is  attending  with  her  ears.  A  strong 
odor  of  perfume  emanates  from  somewhere  in  the  surrounding 
audience ;  her  consciousness  is  now  most  vividly  affected 
through  her  sense  of  smell — she  is  attending  with  her  nose. 
Her  escort  offers  some  candy  to  her;  partaking  of  a  bonbon 
causes  her  consciousness  to  become  most  vividly  affected 
through  her  sense  of  taste — she  is  attending  with  her  tongue. 
Finally,  we  may  presume  that  the  escort  slyly  takes  the  young 
lady's  hand  into  his  own ;  her  consciousness  is  now  most  vividly 
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affected  through  her  sense  of  touch — she  is  attending  with 
her  hand. 

From  the  above  illustration  we  may  glean  the  following 
three  facts :  ( 1 )  That  both  consciousness  and  attention  are 
purely  passive  phenomena.  (2)  That  it  is  not  consciousness 
but  attention  that  is  affected  by  various  stimuli.  (3)  That 
consciousness  and  attention  are  the  medium  whereby  the  indi- 
vidual is  able  to  make  a  constant  adjustment  of  inner  rela- 
tions to  outer  relations.  An  objection  may  be  interposed  here 
that  what  has  been  described  was  only  spontaneous  attention, 
and  that  the  so-called  "  voluntary  "  attention  mentioned  by 
some  writers  could  not  be  said  to  be  passive.  However,  this 
difference  that  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  two  mentioned 
forms  of  attention  is  one  that  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
so-called  "  voluntary  "  attention  is  an  acquired  form  of  this 
phenomenon.  It  differs  from  the  more  elementary  form  only 
insofar  as  the  elementary  form  is  affected  by  an  immediate 
or  present  stimulus,  while  the  acquired  form  is  affected  by 
a  remote  or  an  ideal  stimulus.  But  in  both  instances  it  is 
the  stimulus,  whether  present  or  "  imagined,"  that  creates  and 
maintains  the  attention,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  justified 
in  considering  both  forms  of  attention  as  being  purely  passive 
phenomena.^ 

James,  describing  the  immediate  effects  of  attention,  re- 
marks :    "  The  immediate  effects  of  attention  are  to  make  us : 

a)  perceive — 

b)  conceive — 

c)  distinguish — 

d)  remember — 

e)  shorten  time  reactions. 

It  is  obvious,  here,  that  it  depends  upon  the  first  three  men- 
tioned effects,   (a),  (b),   (c),  what  the  fourth   (d)   shall  be. 

2  What  is  referred  to  here  is  "  the  fact  of  attention  as  opposed  to 
the  feelings  going  with  it."  We  are  to  presume  here  that  the  only 
difference  that  exists  between  what  was  in  a  previous  paper  described 
as  "  active  "  and  "  passive  "  types  of  attention  is  only  a  relative  degree 
of  activity  in  the  preliminary  phenomena  associated  with  states  of 
attentiveness.  It  is  this  last  that  we  should  have  in  mind  when 
defining  attention  as  being  "  active  "  or  "  passive ;"  remembering  that 
attention  itself,  as  a  fact,  is  always  passive  when  once  aroused.  We 
may  add  here  that  what  Bagley  defines  as  "  secondary  passive  atten- 
tion "  would  for  us  represent  that  form  of  attention  in  which,  by 
habitual  experience,  not  alone  do  we  have  the  "  attention "  itself 
present  as  a  passive  factor  but  that  we  likewise  have  the  preliminary 
or  antecedent  phenomena  occurring  in  a  passive  way :  the  result  of  an 
acquired  form  of  response  to  a  given  stimulus. 
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In  other  words,  how  we  perceive,  how  we  conceive,  how  we 
distinguish,  determines  how  we  are  going  to  remember. 

Again,  all  of  these  effects  depend  upon  the  general  bodily 
tone  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of  the  given  stimulus  to 
which  he  is  attending.  If  his  general  bodily  tone  is  good, 
the  effects  produced  will  be  altogether  different  from  what 
they  would  be  if  his  general  bodily  tone  were  bad.  This  factor 
applies  not  only  to  the  immediate  effects  of  attention  but  like- 
wise to  the  resulting  after-effects  of  these.  He  will  have  a 
tendency  to  recall  a  given  experience  as  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
according  as  he  happened  to  feel  at  the  time  of  having  this 
experience.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  say  that  any 
one  given  experience  permanently  determines  an  individual's 
attitude  towards  a  given  mode  of  reaction.  This  requires 
several  experiences  to  a  given  form  of  stimulus.  If,  after 
experiencing  a  certain  form  of  stimulus  several  times,  the 
effects  prove  to  be  uniformly  unpleasant,  we  are  justified  in 
presuming  that  the  memory  of  this  experience  will  create  a 
permanently  unpleasant  effect.  On  the  other  hand  an  experi- 
ence that  at  one  time  was  associated  with  a  condition  of 
general  bodily  tone  that  caused  the  individual  to  be  un- 
pleasantly affected  may,  upon  a  subsequent  experience  of  this 
same  form  of  stimulus,  provided  the  individual's  general  bodil) 
tone  be  good,  prove  to  have  a  pleasant  effect.  In  such  an 
instance  as  this  last  the  final  result  of  a  series  of  varying 
effects  will  be  that  the  individual  will  learn  that  under  certain 
conditions  he  may  expect  a  pleasant  effect,  and  that  under 
other  conditions  he  may  expect  an  unpleasant  effect  from  the 
same  form  of  stimulus.  As  Bagley  remarks,  "  The  same  com- 
plex of  sensations  means  different  things  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual at  different  times.  .  .  .  One  has  different  atti- 
tudes towards  things — a  professional  attitude,  social  attitude, 
a  work  attitude,  a  play  attitude,  etc.  According  as  one  has 
one  or  another  of  these  attitudes,  one  interprets  sensations 
in  this  way  or  that." 

As  a  consequence  of  this  phenomenon  of  memory  of  past 
feeling  states,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  we  find  that  an  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  again  experience  those  stimuli  which  have 
most  often  afforded  to  him  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  that  he  is 
inclined  to  avoid  those  experiences  that  in  the  past  were  most 
often  felt  as  being  unpleasant.  It  is  this  desire  for  the  repe- 
tition of  past  pleasant  experiences  and  the  desire  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  past  unpleasant  experiences  that  is  at  the  basis 
of  "  habit  formation." 
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As  James  describes  it,  "An  acquired  habit,  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  is  nothing  but  a  new  pathway  of  dis- 
charge formed  in  the  brain  by  which  certain  incoming  cur- 
rents ever  after  tend  to  escape."  Stated  just  so  the  matter 
seems  simple  enough ;  all  one  has  to  say  is,  that  given  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  experiences  of  pleasant  effect  by  a  certain 
form  of  stimulus,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  individual  becomes 
addicted  to  a  certain  form  of  habitual  behavior ;  that  is, 
he  has  formed  a  habit.  According  to  such  a  conception  of 
what  constitutes  a  habit  we  would  expect  that  an  individual 
would  manifest  this  habit  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  with- 
out the  intercession  of  any  attempts  at  self-control ;  this  would 
be  habit  in  its  purest  form.  In  some  conditions,  such  as 
narcomania,  dipsomania,  etc.,  we  find  such  a  state  of  habit 
formation  existing.  However,  in  normal  individuals  there 
are  other  factors  involved  which  serve  to  modify  this  tendency 
of  habit  formation.  In  the  stead  of  a  tendency  to  excess 
there  is  developed  a  counter-tendency ;  we  say  that  the  indi- 
vidual forms  habits  of  restriction.  For  example,  a  professor 
may  have  a  habit  of  smoking  cigars  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  that  he  is  not  attending  his  classes.  However, 
during  the  time  that  he  must  be  upon  the  lecture  platform  of 
his  class  room  he  must  keep  his  tendency  to  indulge  in  smok- 
ing in  abeyance ;  he  must  practice  a  habit  of  restriction.  As 
Bagley  remarks,  "  The  tendencies  to  reaction,  therefore  whether 
inherited  or  acquired,  come  to  be  systematized,  grouped  to- 
gether, with  reference  to  large  functions  of  life.  A  group 
of  systematized  tendencies  to  reaction  is  termed  an  '  apper- 
ceptive system.'  Each  system  represents  an  adjustment  to  a 
phase  of  environment,  which  adjustment  is  constant  with  us 
while  we  are  in  a  certain  mood.  A  system  may  therefore 
be  of  a  high'  or  low  degree,  according  as  it  refers  to  a  primi- 
tive or  a  highly  developed  need  of  the  individual. 
Whenever  one  has  a  number  of  experiences  that  have  been 
condensed  and  systematized,  one  has  an  apperceptive  system. 
It  may  be  large  or  small,  according  to  the  variety  and  scope 
of  the  experiences  that  it  covers,  but  in  either  case  it  fulfills 
an  important  function  in  the  economy  of  our  mental  life." 
Thus,  we  are  able  to  note  that  the  difference  between  what 
we  speak  of  as  "  habits  "  and  what  we  speak  of  as  "  apper- 
ceptive systems  "  is  one  of  degree  only ;  the  same  factors  are 
common  to  both  phenomena.  Whereas  in  a  habit  we  have 
the  individual  adjusting  himself  to  a  particular  form  of  stimu- 
lus, so  that  it  becomes  an  organised  brain  process,  in  an 
apperceptive  system  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  adjustment 
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carried  to  a  higher  degree ;  we  have  an  adjustment  of  an  indi- 
vidual's habits,  one  to  the  other,  in  a  systematized  way.  In 
this  last  we  observe  the  tendency  of  the  brain  towards  auto- 
matic behavior  occurring  on  a  large  scale.  For  this  reason 
we  may  look  upon  habits  as  occupying  a  so-to-say  "  border- 
land "  stage  of  consciousness  between  that  degree  which  we 
recognize  as  accentuated  and  the  degree  which  we  ordinarily 
have  in  mind  when  we  mention  so-called  "  subconsciousness." 
Bagley  has  described  this  "  borderland "  nature  that  habits 
manifest  in  relation  to  consciousness  so  well  that  I  will  use 
his  description  here.  He  says,  "  In  the  modification  of  ad- 
justment, experience  functions  in  two  ways:  (a)  with  a  mini- 
mum of  consciousness,  or  even  without  consciousness — mar- 
ginally or  automatically;  and  (b)  with  a  high  degree  or,  per- 
haps, a  maximum  of  consciousness — focally.  .  .  .  These 
terms,  however,  really  represent  the  extremes  of  function- 
ing; between  them  are  all  degrees  and  shades  through  which 
the  two  extremes  merge  into  one  another."  Describing  the 
process  of  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle,  he  remarks,  ". 
The  stimulus  and  the  adjustment  were  data  of  consciousness. 
But  gradually  consciousness  leaves  the  process  more  and  more 
to  look  after  itself.  When  the  necessity  for  conscious  control 
no  longer  exists, — when  the  movement  can  be  adequately  *  set 
oflf '  by  the  stimulus  in  this  mechanical  fashion, — the  process 
is  said  to  be  autom-atic. 

"Automatic  movement  is  therefore  seen  to  be  identical  with 
reflex  movement  except  in  this  particular:  it  must  be  built 
up  during  a  period  of  conscious  control,  while  the  latter  may 
run  its  course  from  first  to  last  without  conscious  interven- 
tion. .  .  .  The  process  of  bicycle  riding,  once  mastered, 
may  go  on  either  with  a  minimum  of  conscious  intervention 
or  entirely  without  conscious  control.  It  represents,  there- 
fore, a  type  of  functioning  of  experience  that  may  be  termed 
unconscious  or  subconscious.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  habits  in  which  the  conscious  element  is  more  pro- 
nounced. These  are  'marginal  habits,  and  they  differ  from 
automatisms  in  that  the  stimulus  comes  into  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness, but  into  the  margin  rather  than  the  focus. 
'  Sensori-motor '  actions  form  good  examples  of  this  type  of 
habit.  They  include  the  multitude  of  little  things  that  one 
does  in  the  course  of  daily  life — the  habitual  adjustments  in- 
volved in  dressing,  eating,  etc.  The  sight  of  the  coat  '  sets 
off  '  the  adjustments  requisite  to  putting  it  on.  .  .  .  At 
the  table,  the  sight  of  the  knife  and  fork  suggest  the  move- 
ments required  to  take  them  up ;  the  sight  of  food  suggests 
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the  movements  that  will  carry  it  to  the  mouth,  etc. 
Another  type  of  marginal  habit  is  represented  by  '  ideo-motor  ' 
actions.  Ideo-motor  action  is  similar  to  the  sensori-motor 
variety  except  that  an  idea,  rather  than  an  external  stimulus, 
sets  off  the  accustomed  adjustments.  Ideo-motor  habits  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  processes  of  speaking  and  writing.  Here 
the  adjustments  that  are  requisite  to  the  formation  of  the 
spoken  or  written  word  follow  upon  the  idea  of  the  word. 
An  important  general  characteristic  of  habit  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  examples  cited.  Once  the  process  of  bicycle 
riding  has  become  thoroughly  automatized,  the  bringing  of 
the  adjustments  back  into  the  focus  of  consciousness  will 
seriously  interfere  with  its  efficiency.  Similarly,  where  move- 
ments of  walking  become  '  self-conscious,'  they  are  thereby 
rendered  awkward  and  ungainly.  The  same  rule  holds  for 
marginal  habits.  When  one  has  mastered  the  use  of  the  cor- 
rect forms  of  speech,  attention  to  these  forms  will  very 
likely  render  the  expression  stilted  and  formal." 

Passing  now  from  a  description  of  habit  phenomena  which, 
as  we  observed,  occupy  a  sort  of  "  borderland  "  position  be- 
tween those  activities  associated  with  accentuated  states  of 
consciousness  and  those  which  are  associated  with  lesser  states 
of  consciousness,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  lesser  con- 
scious states  and,  later,  the  phenomena  which  are  found  to  be 
present  in  them. 

Miinsterberg,  in  describing  the  so-called  "  subconscious  phe- 
nomena," says,  "  But  if  we  have  no  reservoir  with  stored-up 
subconscious  ideas,  we  cannot  have  a  workshop  either  to  pre- 
pare therein  subconsciously  combinations  of  subliminal  ma- 
terial. It  is  again  the  physiological  action  which  is  entirely 
sufficient  to  explain  just  as  much  as  the  mental  mechanism 
could  explain.  Of  course  popular  science  turns  naturally  to 
psychic  conceptions  first,  because  those  hidden  processes  which 
we  must  presuppose  to  explain  the  conscious  results  are  thor- 
oughly purposive  and  selective.  But  have  we  really  a  right 
to  insist  that  purpose  and  selection  refer  necessarily  to 
psychical  factors  and  are  incomparable  with  physiological 
processes  ? 

On  the  contrary,  whenever  purpose  means,  as  it  does  mean 
in  this  case,  a  certain  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  the  individual 
we  must  acknowledge  that  every  organism  shows  such  pur- 
posiveness.  When  the  body  digests  a  meal,  a  hundred  thousand 
cells  are  performing  the  most  complex  acts  for  the  purposes 
of  the  organism,  and  they  select  the  right  chemical  processes 
more  safely  than  any  chemist  would  be  able  to  do ;  yet  nobody 
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presupposes  that  there  is  a  mental  interplay  in  the  intestines. 
In  the  same  way  all  other  tissues  are  performing  adjusted 
acts  by  physiological  causes :  have  we  any  right  to  expect  less 
from  the  tissues  of  the  central  nervous  system?  Why  cannot 
they,  too,  produce  physiological  processes  that  lead  to  well- 
adjusted  results  and  that  means  to  apparently  purposive  sen- 
sorial excitements  and  motor  impulses.  But  we  must  go 
much  farther  still.  Not  only  that  the  physiological  cerebration 
is  well  able  to  produce  the  '  intellectual '  result,  but  the  physio- 
logical side  alone  is  fit  for  it,  the  psychological  is  utlterly 
unfit.  .  .  .  There  is  thus  no  reason  to  conceive  a  psy- 
chical fact  existing  outside  of  consciousness,  and  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  only  significant  meaning  of  consciousness.  Con- 
sciousness is  nothing  which  can  be  added  to  the  existing  mental 
facts  but  it  indicates  just  the  existence  of  the  psychical  phe- 
nomena. Consciousness  cannot  do  anything,  cannot  look  here 
and  there  and  shine  on  some  ideas  and  leave  others  without 
illumination.  No,  consciousness  means  merely  the  logical  rela- 
tion point  of  its  contents ;  the  psychical  phenomena  are  in  con- 
sciousness as  the  physical  phenomena  are  in  nature ;  there 
cannot  be  physical  phenomena  outside  of  nature. 
Why  the  mental  accompaniments  of  certain  physiological 
processes  are  sometimes  inhibited  must  of  course  itself  be 
explained  physiologically;  everything  seems  to  point  to  the 
relation  between  sensory  excitement  and  the  openness  or 
closedness  of  motor  channels  of  discharge." 

Ribot  in  describing  "  subconscious  phenomena  "  says,  "  The 
physiologic  solution  is  simple  and  comprises  few  variants. 
It  maintains  that  subconscious  activity  is  purely  cerebral ;  the 
psychic  factor  which  ordinarily  accompanies  the  work  of  the 
nervous  centres  is  absent.  I  incline  towards  this  hypothesis, 
without  disregarding  its  shortcomings  and  its  difficulties ;  but, 
at  least,  it  seems  to  me  not  contradictory  as  is  the  adverse 
hypothesis.  It  has  been  established  by  numerous  experiences 
(Fere,  Binet,  Mosso,  Janet,  Newbold,  etc.),  that  unconscious 
sensations  (not  apperceived)  act,  since  they  produce  the  same 
reaction  as  conscious  sensation,  and  Mosso  has  been  able  to 
maintain  *  that  the  testimony  of  consciousness  is  less  reliable 
than  that  of  the  sphygmograph,'  but  there  are  cases  more 
complex.  For  instance,  that  of  invention  is  quite  different, 
for  it  does  not  merely  suppose  the  adaptation  to  the  end  which 
the  physiologic  factor  would  suffice  to  explain ;  it  implies  a 
series  of  adaptations,  corrections,  and  rational  operations  whose 
nervous  action  of  itself  furnishes  us  but  few  examples.  In 
spite  of  everything,  I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  the  side 
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of  the  physiologic  hypothesis.  ...  At  the  present  time 
the  majority  of  psychologists  admit  that  the  ego,  the  person, 
is  a  synthetical  complex,  which  in  its  normal  state  is  made 
up  of  relatively  stable  elements,  in  spite  of  incessant  vari- 
ations." In  those  abnormal  cases,  when  a  new  personality 
arises,  Ribot  says,  "  This  new  synthesis,  of  which  the  subcon- 
scious furnishes  only  the  materials  (and  these  only  in  part), 
depends  upon  profound  causes,  probably  physiologic,  having 
their  roots  in  cenesthesia.  Whatever  opinion  one  may  emit 
upon  this  last  cause,  it  is  a  distinct  study  which  begins  here ; 
subconscious  processes  play  a  role  which  is  secondary  and 
subordinate  and  are,  properly  speaking,  a  result,  an  effect." 

Jastrow  remarks,  "  To  me  the  subconscious  is  psychologically 
significant  and  logically  defensible  only  under  some  form  of 
concept  that  clusters  about  the  organic  unity  of  the  mind, 
and  from  such  a  base  surveys  in  orderly  sequence  of  relation, 
the  divergent  realm  of  minor  and  major  abnormalities. 
It  is  equally  fortunate  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
abnormal  that  so  intrinsically  a  procedure  as  dreaming  should 
be  so  common;  and  this  both  as  furnishing  a  familiar  altera- 
tion of  mental  state  (physiologically  conditioned),  and  as 
revealing  the  normality  of  the  easy  going,  revery-like,  streams 
of  mental  occupation  that  constantly  and  characteristically 
contribute  to  the  psychic  life."  Describing  disordered  per- 
sonalities, he  says,  "  In  each  the  demonstrated,  though 
gradual  and  hard-won  fusion  points  to  the  underlying  unity 
despite  temporary  psychological  (or  physiological)  barrier,  as 
do  also  the  occasional  spontaneous  intercourse  between  one 
realm  and  the  other  and  the  artificially  encouraged  pour  parlers 
upon  a  neutral  ground." 

Janet  has  remarked,  "Are  cerebral  phenomena  always  accom- 
panied by  psychologic  phenomena?  When  psychologic  phe- 
nomena diminish,  when  they  are  reduced  to  their  simplest 
expression,  do  they  not  tend  to  disappear,  and  may  not  one 
then  say  that  nervous  phenomena  subsist  alone?  May  not 
certain  coordinate  movements  which  are  but  ill  perceived  bv 
patients  during  their  convulsions  and  in  choreas  be  attributed 
to  simple  cerebral  phenomena  without  interjecting  the  notion 
of  psychologic  phenomena?  If  we  were  really  determined 
to  baptize  these  physiologic  phenomena  without  thought  of  the 
name  subconscious  might  we  not,  on  account  of  the  analogy 
of  the  name,  say  that  all  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism 
or  of  automatic  writing  are  easily  explainable  '  by  phosphor- 
escent shadows  which  flit  across  certain  centers  of  the  cerebral 
cortex ! ' " 
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Prince  in  describing  "  subconscious  phenomena  "  says,  "  It 
is  a  fundamental  interpretation  of  psycho-physiology  that  all 
thought  is  correlated  with  physiological  activities.  Whatever 
doctrine  we  adopt,  whether  that  of  parallelism  or  psycho- 
physical identification,  every  psychical  process  is  correlated 
with  a  physiological  process  and  vice  versa.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  psychical  activity  without  a  corresponding  physio- 
logical one.  .  .  .  For  those  who  accept  panpsychism 
there  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  conscious  processes 
and  brain  processes  of  a  certain  order,  excepting  as  a  point 
of  view.  They  become  identified  one  with  the  other.  The 
psychical  is  the  reality  of  the  physical.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
brain  processes  except  as  objective  phenomena  of  conscious 
processes,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  consciousness  excepting 
as  the  reality  or  *  inner  life '  of  brain  changes.  So  that  we 
may  indifferently  describe  automatic  actions  as  manifestations 
of  physiological  activities,  if  we  keep  to  one  set  of  terms,  or 
of  psychical  activities  if  we  mix  the  terms." 

In  the  opinions  of  these  five  authorities  which  we  have 
briefly  reviewed,  we  can  notice  a  distinct  tendency  to  favor 
physiological  conceptions  of  "  subconscious  phenomena."  In 
adding  a  sixth  conception  of  "  subconscious  phenomena  "  here, 
hypotheses  not  assumed  in  the  foregoing  will  be  presented.  If 
we  will  suppose  that  the  difference  between  the  activities  of 
the  cells  of  the  brain  and  of  the  cells  of  other  bodily  organs 
is  one  that  is  solely  the  result  of  the  specific  qualities  inherent 
to  each  and  that,  except  for  this  specific  nature  of  functioning, 
the  brain-cells  diflfer  in  no  way  from  other  bodily  cells,  but 
are  subject  to  the  same  general  physiological  laws,  we  may 
finally  add,  then,  that  consciousness  is  merely  a  form  of  that 
awareness  which  is  common  to  all  sensory  nervous  elements 
and  that  it  differs  from  the  awareness  which  is  found  in 
other  structures  only  in  being  that  particular  part  of  nervous 
energy  to  which  certain  brain-cells  are  sensitive  or  responsive. 
Again,  we  may  say  that  consciousness  in  its  accentuated  form 
of  attention  differs  from  so-called  "  subconsciousness "  or 
lesser  consciousness  only  in  the  degree  of  its  awareness. 
Finally,  if  we  say  that  consciousness  is  that  physiological  state 
of  awareness  necessary,  in  cerebral  functioning,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  adjustment  of  the  body  to  a  given  stimulus,  lesser 
consciousness  is  that  physiological  state  that  remains  after  an 
adjustment  has  been  completed  or,  in  the  event  that  an  adjust- 
ment was  not  completed,  is  that  state  that  remains  after  a 
change  or  a  cessation  of  a  given  stimulus. 
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Having  described  the  lesser  conscious  in  a  general  way, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  particular  phe- 
nomena found  present  in  it  from  time  to  time.  As  Hart 
writes,  "  li  we  are  asked  to  turn  our  mental  eye  inwards  and 
carefully  observe  at  any  given  moment  the  content  of  our 
mind — or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  momentary  '  field 
of  consciousness  ' — we  should  probably  describe  it  as  an  in- 
divisible whole,  a  uniform  stream  of  thought  progressing 
towards  some  definite  end.  It  would  not  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  separate  parts,  each  proceeding  independently  of  the 
other,  but  of  sensations,  ideas,  and  volitions  all  united  in 
some  common  aim.  HI  am  engaged  upon  a  mathematical 
problem,  then  my  field  of  consciousness  seems  to  consist  at 
the  moment  solely  of  the  various  mental  processes  necessary 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  A  few  moments  later  my 
attention  may  perhaps  be  diverted  to  making  plans  for  a  forth- 
coming holiday7  but  the  mathematical  problem  will  then  have 
temporarily  retired  from  the  field  of  consciousness ;  the  prob- 
lem and  the  holiday  plans  do  not  both  occupy  the  mind  at 
once,  although  our  attention  may  rapidly  oscillate  from  one 
to  the  other.  We  should  find,  moreover,  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  mathematics  and  holidays  have  apparently  nothing 
in  common,  there  was  nevertheless  some  link  which  carried 
my  mind  over  the  gap  between  them,  and  that  in  reality  no 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  stream  of  thought  occurred." 

If  we  now  add  to  this  description  which  Hart  has  given 
an  interpretation  of  the  facts  presented,  in  accordance  with 
the  theories  expressed  in  the  present  and  in  a  previous  paper, 
we  shall  at  once  observe  not  alone  the  cause  of  the  continuity 
of  the  stream  of  thought  but  also  the  relationship  that  the 
cerebral  activities  have  to  activities  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  body.  Being  engaged  in  solving  a  mathematical  problem 
would  simply  mean  that  the  individual  was  affected  by  a  given 
stimulus,  and  that  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  he  was 
undergoing  a  process  of  adjustment  of  himself  to  this  par- 
ticular stimulus.  We  may  further  presume  that  during  this 
process  of  attempted  adjustment  the  brain-cells,  which  are 
functioning,  are  beginning  to  manifest  symptoms  of  fatigue. 
This  manifestation  of  fatigue  would  be  felt  by  the  individual 
in  the  form  of  a  sense  of  dullness,  restlessness,  irritability, 
etc.,  and  in  addition  there  would  be  felt  a  certain  craving  for 
a  change  of  some  sort.  We  call  such  a  craving  a  "  thrill- 
craving."  If  he  had  previously  learned  that  a  holiday  would 
soon  be  forthcoming  his  attention  would  now  be  directed  to  a 
contemplation  of   it,  and  this  contemplation   would  serve  as 
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the  means  of  affording  a  pleasant  thrill  to  him.  Just  why  he 
happened  to  have  the  thought  of  a  forthcoming  holiday,  instead 
of  another  thought,  occur  to  him,  we  may  say  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  because  of  its  intensity  this  particular  pathway  of 
discharge  was  the  most  viable.  Again,  we  might  presume 
that  the  promise  of  a  forthcoming  holiday  was  absent,  and 
that  instead  of  contemplating  a  holiday  the  individual  sought 
relief  for  his  thrill-craving  by  partaking  of  a  glass  of  wine 
or  by  smoking  a  cigar.  Whether  he  contemplated  the  holiday 
or  drank  the  wine  or  smoked  the  cigar,  or  sought  a  change  or 
diversion  by  means  different  from  any  of  these  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  his  habits  or  tastes  and  upon  his  situation 
in  life.  The  processes  involved  here  are  of  two  diff'erent 
orders,  though  both  are  adjustive  ones  in  nature.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  mathematical  problem  concerns  the  individual  as 
an  adjustment  of  himself  to  a  certain  external  event.  The 
satisfaction  of  his  thrill-craving  concerns  the  individual  as 
an  adjustment  of  himself  to  an  internal  event — a  lowered  state 
of  bodily  tone.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter  may  be  looked 
upon  as  representing  attempts  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
to  increase  his  sense  of  physiological  well-being.  Until  the 
problem  is  attempted  to  be  solved  there  exists  a  certain  sense 
of  uneasiness  or  concern  in  the  individual  in  regard  to  his 
welfare  which  has  a  direct  effect  upon  his  sense  of.  physiolog- 
ical well-being.  Until  the  thrill-craving  is  relieved  in  some 
way  there  exists  a  certain  sense  of  dullness,  restlessness,  etc., 
which  indicates  a  physiological  demand  for  adjustment.  Hence 
the  fluctuations  of  attention,  which  Hart  writes  of,  may  be 
said  to  be  due  to  the  demands  of  physiological  well-being 
from  moment  to  moment — at  one  time,  an  adjustment  of  an 
external  condition  to  an  internal  one ;  at  another  time,  the 
adjustment  of  an  internal  condition  to  an  external  one.  It 
depends  upon  the  imperative  needs  of  the  moment.  It  is 
obvious  here  that  the  real  basis  of  an  individual's  particular 
conduct,  which  we  recognise  to  be  a  physiological  one,  is,  in 
most  instances,  either  a  matter  of  partial  or  of  total  unaware- 
ness  to  him. 

As  another  factor  in  human  behavior  which  is  associated 
with  thrill  phenomena  and  which  is  a  lesser  conscious  process 
we  have  what  I  term  "  substitution  by  convenience."  In  order 
to  make  this  process  clearly  comprehensive  an  imaginary  ex- 
ample will  be  used.  We  will  suppose  an  individual  to  be  a 
successful  business  man  and  that  he  is  married.  Coming 
home  after  a  day  of  very  exacting  business  he  feels  dull, 
irritable,  and  excited.     He  is  too  tired  to  seek  recreation  by 
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going  to  the  theatre  because  that  would  require  a  changing  of 
his  clothing,  a  certain  amount  of  exercise,  etc.  He  is  an 
abstainer  from  alcoholic  beverages  and,  although  he  uses  to- 
bacco, does  not  care  to  smoke  at  the  present  moment.  Feeling 
too  restless  to  desire  sleep,  he  is  somewhat  irritable  because 
he  lacks  a  suitable  and  convenient  means  of  satisfying  his 
thrill-craving.  Finally,  we  will  presume  that  he  glances  over 
the  evening  papers  and  then  retires,  though  still  feeling  dis- 
satisfied. As  a  consequence  of  this  last  we  are  to  suppose 
that  he  indulges  in  a  certain  amount  of  coitus  and  that  in 
doing  so  he  satisfies  his  thrill-craving,  feels  relieved,  and  goes 
to  sleep.  The  use  of  coitus  as  a  means  of  convenient  thrill 
production,  as  cited  in  the  above  example,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  commonest  causes  of  excessive  venery  in  our  present  times. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  tendency  to  practice  excessive  venery 
is  one  that  is  becoming  increasingly  prevalent,  and  for  this 
reason  the  subject  is  of  great  interest  as  a  problem  of  thrill 
phenomena. 

As  other  thrill-producing  phenomena  which  may  be  included 
as  substitution  by  convenience  forms,  we  have  narcotism, 
alcoholism,  excessive  day-dreaming,  masturbation,  etc.  In- 
asmuch as  the  "  apperceptive  systems  "  which  Bagley  describes 
have  an  intimate  relationship  to  those  forms  of  thrill  habits 
which  I  classify  as  "  substitution  by  convenience  "  phenomena, 
a  review  of  his  description  will  be  made  at  length.  Bagley 
writes,  "  Mind  interprets  impressions  from  the  outer  world, 
not  according  to  their  intrinsic  nature  but  according  to  their 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  organism.  These  needs  may  be 
roughly  grouped  into  two  classes :  (a)  primitive  needs,  cor- 
related with  the  fundamental  instincts  or  tendencies  that  man 
has  inherited  from  his  brute  and  savage  ancestry;  and  (b) 
acquired  needs,  correlated  with  those  adjustments  and  modi- 
fications of  primitive  tendencies  that  have  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  changed  conditions  of  human  life,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  growth  of  social  forces  as  opposed  to  individual 
forces. 

"  The  primitive  needs  can  be  reduced  to  one  or  the  other 
of  two  fundamental  types  of  instinct:  (a)  self-preservation 
and  (b)  race  perpetuation;  or,  more  briefly,  the  food  instinct 
and  the  sex  instinct.  When  the  former  is  predominant,  sen- 
sations that  inform  of  the  environment  are  interpreted,  apper- 
ceived  with  reference  to  self-preservation;  objects  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  appeal  to  one,  as  food,  shelter,  weapons,  etc. 
When  the  latter  instinct  is  predominant,  one  interprets  of  the 
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outer  world  with  reference  to  the  sex  impulse — as  decoration, 
means  of  attraction,  etc. 

"  With  the  advance  of  social  organization,  however,  these 
primitive  needs,  represented  ultimately  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  fundamental  instincts,  become  more  and  more 
remote,  more  and  more  overlaid  by  intermediate  processes. 
One  no  longer  apperceives  objects  with  reference  to  their 
direct  bearing  upon  self-preservation  or  race  perpetuation. 
One  no  longer  works  for  the  immediate  gratification  of  desire 
or  appetite.  These  may  be  the  ultimate  driving  forces  but 
they  are  frequently  lost  to  view  in  the  complication  of  the 
processes  that  intervene. 

"Apperceptive  functions  may,  therefore,  be  classed  into  (1) 
those  of  low  degree,  and  (2)  those  of  higher  degree,  according 
as  one  reads  a  primitive  or  a  complex  meaning  into  sense 
impressions.  For  example,  the  apperception  of  a  teacup  as 
a  missive  to  be  hurled  at  a  supposed  enemy  is  an  apperception 
of  a  low  degree;  the  apperception  of  the  same  group  of 
impressions  (through  which  we  'know'  the  teacup)  as  an 
object  to  drink  from  is  an  apperception  of  a  higher  degree ; 
while  the  apperception  of  a  teacup  as  an  object  of  beauty, 
a  delicate  piece  of  bric-a-brac,  is  an  apperception  of  a  still 
higher  degree.  In  every  case  the  externally  aroused  sensa- 
tions that  inform  us  of  the  teacup  are  the  same,  but  in  every 
case  we  read  a  different  meaning  into  these  sensations.  The 
patient  afflicted  with  apraxia  may  use  a  chair  as  a  club  or  as 
firewood.  This  means  that  his  higher  apperceptive  functions 
have  been  cut  away.  He  has  been  reduced  to  the  plane  of 
primitive  needs.  The  normal  individual  uses  a  chair  to  sit 
in ;  he  apperceives  it  with  reference  to  this  need,  which  is 
obviously  of  a  later  growth  than  the  use  of  an  object  as  a 
club  or  weapon.  But  the  antiquarian  may  see  the  same  chair 
entirely  apart  from  its  conventional  use ;  he  may  apperceive 
it  as  a  representative  of  some  forgotten  craftsmanship — some 
'  lost  art '  of  wood  carving,  perhaps. 

"  These  examples  may  serve  to  clear  up  the  significance  of 
the  terms  '  primitive  '  and  *  acquired.'  The  use  of  objects  as 
utensils  or  as  articles  of  furniture  is  not  instinctive ;  it  must 
be  '  learned.'  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  apperception 
of  an  object  entirely  apart  from  its  '  utility  '  is  a  product  not 
of  heredity  but  of  acquisition. 

"  To  the  child,  to  the  savage,  to  the  boor,  these  refinements 
of  art  are  meaningless.  He  cannot  apperceive  because  the 
complex  and  highly  organized  system  of  associations  and  re- 
actions that  means  apperception  are  lacking. 
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"  Directly  or  remotely,  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  inter- 
prets or  apperceives  new  impressions  is  determined  by  the 
relation  that  these  impressions  bear  to  the  existence  and  sur- 
vival of  the  organism.  It  is  a  maxim  of  pedagogy  that  apper- 
ception functions  most  readily  along  the  lines  of  interest. 
Interest  attaches  most  strongly  to  that  which  has  a  vital  rela- 
tion to  one's  well-being.  But  in  a  social  environment  one's 
well-being  is  determined  by  factors  far  different  from  those 
that  operate  in  a  purely  '  natural '  environment. 
The  well-being  of  the  individual  always  lies,  directly  or  re- 
motely, at  the  basis  of  dominant  motives.  The  well-being  of 
the  individual  finds  its  subjective  counterpart  in  pleasure. 
But  there  are  pleasures  of  a  high  order  and  of  a  low  order," 

In  Bagley's  desc^ription  of  "  apperceptive  systems  "  we  have 
a  means  whereby  we  may  further  classify  thrill  phenomena 
as  belonging  to  systems  of  low  or  of  high  degree,  regardless 
of  the  sense  of  physiological  well-being  or  pleasure  that  the 
particular  form  of  thrill  may  afford  to  the  individual.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  may  classify  those  forms  of  thrill  activities 
which  were  described  as  "  substitution  by  convenience  "  phe- 
nomena as  belonging  to  apperceptive  systems  of  a  low  degree. 
Bearing  this  new  factor  in  mind,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  "  substitution  by  convenience  "  thrills,  using 
the  example  quoted  previously  for  purposes  of  description. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  individual  who  was  used  as  an 
illustration  of  this  phenomenon  might  have  chosen  some  other 
form  of  thrill  producing  factor  instead  of  coitus.  He  could 
have  chosen  listening  to  music  played  by  a  phonograph,  or  he 
might  have  obtained  beneficial  effects  by  the  use  of  a  tepid 
bath  or  by  other  means.  Again,  if  we  had  asked  him  why  he 
chose  this  particular  means  of  thrill  production  instead  of 
others  he  would  undoubtedly  have  offered  reasons  why  each 
one  which  we  may  have  suggested,  such  as  music,  a  tepid  bath, 
etc.,  were  objectionable  to  him  though  in  doing  so  he  would 
not  have  been  prompted  to  mention  that  his  choice  was  guided 
by  convenience.  Psychologically  speaking,  we  would  say  that 
his  conduct  was  guided  by  processes  of  which  he  was  largely 
unaware  and  that  the  explanations  which  he  offered,  while 
appearing  rational,  were  in  reality  false.  Technically,  we 
call  such  processes  of  self-delusion,  "  rationalisations."  The 
actual  causes  of  his  conduct  are  due  to  factors  which  are 
physiological  in  nature.  They  are  the  result  of  a  certain  asso- 
ciation existing  between  the  feeling  state  that  he  was  in  at 
the  time,  and  past  experiences  in  which  similar  feeling  states 
were  present.     As   a  consequence   of   this    fact,   the    feeling 
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State  which  he  experienced  as  the  result  of  the  day's  exacting 
work  served,  by  a  process  of  association,  to  recall  how  he 
had  relieved  such  feeling  states  upon  former  occasions.  In 
this  instance  we  are  to  presume  that  the  past  experiences  with 
which  this  feeling  state  was  associated  most  intimately  or  in- 
tensely were  those  of  a  sexual  nature.  In  other  words,  out 
of  all  the  possible  associations  to  which  this  feeling  state  may 
be  related  those  experiences  which  were  sexual  in  nature  have 
pathways  of  association  which  are  more  open  or  viable  than 
others.  Hence  when  the  man  experienced  this  particular  state 
of  feeling  he  immediately  thought  of  sexual  indulgences.  He 
apperceives  pleasure  from  a  sexual  standpoint.  To  a  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  seek  his  thrills  by  means  of  alcoholic 
drinks  we  must  likewise  attribute  the  mechanism  of  his  be- 
havior as  being  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  above 
described  case,  the  difference  being  merely  in  the  form  of 
thrill  stimulus  used. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  phenomenon  of  "  substitution 
by  convenience  "  by  saying  that  when,  as  the  result  of  a  pleas- 
urable thrill  conveniently  experienced,  the  individual  forms 
a  habit  of  indulging  in  this  particular  form  of  thrill  to  an 
excessive  degree,  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  substitution  by 
convenience  evidenced. 

Having  described  thrill  phenomena  in  their  relation  to  "  sub- 
stitution by  convenience,"  we  will  now  consider  thrills  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  entirely  different  phenomenon — that  which 
I  term  "  substitution  by  reeducation."  In  changing  one's 
thrill  habits  from  those  which  are  associated  with  apper- 
ceptive systems  of  a  low  degree  to  thrill  habits  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  apperceptive  systems  of  a  high  degree,  sometimes 
an  individual  makes  this  change  of  his  own  initiative ;  in  other 
instances  it  is  necessary  to  render  the  individual  assistance 
in  the  fullest  degree.  In  the  process  of  making  such  a  change 
the  feeling  states  are  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance. 
This  fact  is  obvious  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to 
convince  an  individual  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  thrills 
derived  from  excessive  sexual  practices,  alcoholic  indulgences, 
the  use  of  narcotics,  etc ;  as  a  means  of  enhancing  his  sense 
of  physiological  well-being  that  such  practices  are  pernicious. 
Simple  reasoning  or  arguments  are  usually  of  little  avail  here. 
Unless  we  can  substitute  other  pleasurable  forms  of  thrill- 
producing  stimuli  of  a  high  order,  and  make  them  appeal  to 
the  individual  with  sufficient  force  to  influence  him  into  accept- 
ing them ;  unless  we  can  do  this,  our  endeavors  are  most  likely 
to  prove  to  be  a  failure. 
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As  Bain  remarks,  "  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the  concentration  of  the  mind  should 
be  understood.  .  .  .  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  will 
is  the  chief  intervening  influence,  and  the  chief  stimulants  of 
the  will  are,  as  we  know,  pleasure  and  pain.  .  .  .  Com- 
ing now  to  the  influences  of  concentration,  we  assign  the  first 
place  to  intrinsic  charm,  or  pleasure  in  the  act  itself.  The 
law  of  the  Will,  on  its  side  of  greatest  potency,  is  that  Pleasure 
sustains  the  movement  that  brings  it.  The  whole  force  of 
the  mind  at  the  moment  goes  with  the  pleasure-giving  exercise. 
The  harvest  of  immediate  pleasure  stimulates  our  most  in- 
tense exertions,  if  ^xertion  serves  to  prolong  the  blessing.  So 
it  is  with  the  deepening  of  an  impression,  the  confirming  of 
a  bent  or  bias,  the  associating  of  a  couple  or  a  sequence  of 
acts;  a  coinciding  burst  of  joy  awakens  the  attention  and  thus 
leads  to  an  enduring  stamp  on  the  framework. 
Next  to  pleasure  in  the  actual,  as  a  concentrating  motive,  is 
pleasure  in  the  prospect,  the  learning  of  what  is  to  bring  us 
some  future  gratification.  .  .  .  The  pleasures,  the  pains, 
and  the  privations  of  the  Senses  are  the  earliest  and  the  most 
unfailing,  if  not  also  the  strongest,  of  motives.  Besides  their 
bearings  on  self-preservation,  they  are  a  principal  standing 
dish  in  life's  feast. 

It  is  when  the  Senses  are  looked  at  on  the  side  of  feeling, 
or  as  pleasure  and  pain,  that  the  defectiveness  of  the  current 
classification  into  five  is  most  evident.  For  although,  in  the 
point  of  view  of  knowledge  or  intellect,  the  five  senses  are 
the  really  important  approaches  to  the  mind,  yet  in  the  view 
of  feeling  or  pleasure  and  pain,  the  omission  of  the  varied 
organic  susceptibility  leaves  a  wide  gap  in  the  handling  of 
the  subject.  ,  Some  of  our  very  strongest  pleasures  and  pains 
grow  out  of  the  region  of  organic  life — digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  muscular  and  nervous  integrity  or  derangement." 

From  the  foregoing  we  note  that  not  only  is  the  will  directly 
influenced  by  feeling  states  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  but  that 
these  feeling  states  are  directly  due  to  physiological  processes 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  are  indicative  of  the  general  bodily 
tone.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  say  that  alterations  of  the 
general  bodily  tone,  the  awareness  of  which  we  recognize  in 
the  form  of  feeling  states  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  are  brought 
about  in  two  ways : — a  general  defective  systemic  oxidation 
due  to  a  disease  process,  such  as  auto-intoxication,  tubercu- 
losis, diabetes,  etc. ;  or  a  more  localized  defective  systemic 
oxidation,  which  is  caused  by  defective  processes  of  adjust- 
ment occurring  in  the  brain,  this  last  causing  a  depletion  of 
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the  nervous  force  which,  in  turn,  causes  a  lowering  of  the 
general  bodily  tone. 

As  a  result  of  the  lowering  of  the  general  bodily  tone, 
whether  this  be  directly  due  to  the  one  cause  or  the  other, 
an  individual  seeks  to  compensate  for  the  unpleasant  feeling 
that  is  found  present  in  such  instances  by  seeking  some  sort 
of  thrill.  Whether  he  will  seek  one  form  or  another  of  a 
given  type  of  thrill  will  depend  upon  the  apperceptive  system 
or  attitude  that  guides  his  conduct.  This  is  a  process  that  is 
lesser  conscious  in  its  nature.  Therefore,  when  we  find  an 
individual  making  use  of  a  thrill  stimulus  which  is  indicative 
of  an  apperceptive  system  of  a  low  degree  and  which,  on 
account  of  its  convenience,  he  is  using  to  an  excessive  degree, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  cause  a  substitution  by  reeducation  in 
some  way. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  this  might  be  accomplished  we 
will  use  the  example  quoted  when  discussing  the  phenomenon 
of  substitution  by  convenience.  We  will  presume  that  for 
some  reason  this  man's  business  affairs  became  more  exacting. 
The  additional  degree  of  stimulus  that  this  change  caused 
served,  in  turn,  to  create  a  marked  lowering  of  the  individual's 
general  bodily  tone.  In  attempting  to  compensate  for  this 
increased  disturbance  of  his  sense  of  well-being,  the  individual 
sought  further  indulgence  in  thrills  of  a  sexual  nature.  Finally, 
we  can  say  that  he  was  forced  to  consult  a  physician  because 
of  a  nervous  breakdown.  By  skillful  questioning  the  physician 
not  only  learns  that  the  man's  business  affairs  have  been  caus- 
ing great  concern  to  him  but  that  the  man  has  been  prone  to 
indulge  in  sexual  activities  to  an  excessive  degree.  In  this 
way  the  physician  learns  that  the  man's  condition  is  the  result 
of  dual  causes  which  we  will  term  primary  and  secondary. 
The  primary  cause  was  a  lack  of  adjustment  to  a  given  stimu- 
lus, his  business.  The  secondary  cause  was  due  to  a  faulty 
means  of  compensation  in  the  form  of  thrills  of  a  sexual 
nature,  which  aggravated  his  condition  of  lowered  bodily  tone. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  consultation  with  the  physician 
the  man  is  ordered  to  absent  himself  from  business  and  to 
abstain  from  sexual  practices  for  a  while.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  unless  he  substitutes  some  wholesome 
form  of  thrill  producing  stimulus  to  replace  those  stimuli 
which  he  is  restricting,  his  efforts  to  benefit  the  patient  will 
fail.  If  the  individual  is  in  a  very  serious  condition  the  physi- 
cian may  insist  that  he  enter  a  sanatorium  and  take  a  rest 
cure,  into  which  treatment  he  will  institute  the  use  of  massage 
and  of  baths.    Massage  and  baths  may  be  said  to  represent  two 
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forms  of  substitution  thrill  stimuli  since  they  cause  positive 
passive  thrills  when  properly  administered.  If  the  individual's 
condition  is  not  serious  enough  to  require  sanatorium  treat- 
ment the  physician  may  make  a  thrill  substitution  by  request- 
ing that  the  individual  indulge  himself  in  some  sort  of  out- 
door sport,  such  as  golf,  fishing,  boating,  hunting,  etc.  Such 
wholesome  forms  of  thrill  producing  stimuli  we  recognize  as 
positive  active  thrill  producing  factors,  and  the  process  by 
which  we  substitute  thrills  of  this  character  for  those  of  a  less 
wholesome  character  we  term  "  substitution  by  reeducation." 

Because  of  its  importance  and  its  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  pedagogy,  another  example  of  somewhat  different  order 
will  be  quoted.  In  this  instance  we  will  suppose  that  the 
individual  is  a  young  girl  attending  school.  The  child  is  re- 
fractory in  her  manners,  does  not  manifest  an  interest  in  her 
studies,  and  is  inclined  to  indulge  in  excessive  day  dreaming. 
We  can  consider  the  individual  from  two  standpoints.  It  is 
possible  to  say  that  the  individual's  condition  is  due  to  faulty 
adjustment  to  a  given  stimulus,  such  as  unpleasant  home-life, 
or  faulty  teaching  in  school,  this  last  having  reference  to  the 
individual  and  her  capacity  for  learning  rather  than  faultiness 
in  teaching  as  applied  to  the  class  in  general.  Again,  we  may 
attribute  her  condition  as  being  due  to  a  lowered  general  bodily 
tone  caused  by  malnutrition,  adenoids,  eye  disorders,  etc.  The 
treatment  here  would  depend  upon  the  factors  at  fault — cor- 
rection of  the  home  conditions,  individual  teaching,  or  a  cor- 
rection of  the  physical  disorders,  in  some  instances  a  correction 
of  several  factors. 

In  correcting  the  tendency  to  excessive  day-dreaming,  which 
we  recognize  as  a  faulty  means  of  thrill  production,  we  would 
have  to  make  a  thrill  substitution  by  reeducation  in  some  way. 
This  might  be  done  by  interesting  the  child  in  certain  games, 
such  as  croquet,  hand-ball,  etc. ;  or  we  might  interest  the  child 
in  learning  to  swim  or  to  acquire  the  technique  of  interpretive 
or  of  "  natural  "  dancing.  Dancing,  especially  those  dances 
based  upon  interpretive,  rhythmic,  or  "  natural  "  principles,  is 
without  doubt  the  most  forceful  means  of  wholesome  thrill 
production  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  at  the  present  time. 
Not  alone  is  it  of  inestimable  value  in  the  training  of  normal 
individuals,  but  L.  Pierce  Clark,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Medical  Record,  reports  that  he  found  the  use  of  interpretative 
and  natural  dancing  of  much  value  as  a  means  of  treatment 
of  the  nervous  and  insane.  We  may  attribute  the  beneficial 
effects  that  L.  Pierce  Clark  mentions  having  witnessed  as  being 
due  to  the  positive  active  thrill  which  these  forms  of  dancing 
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afford.  Also,  mimetic  exercises  in  the  forms  of  "  reaping," 
"  sowing,"  "  wood-chopping,"  and  other  movements,  possess 
a  superior  value  over  those  forms  of  exercises  which  we  com- 
monly speak  of  as  "  formal  gymnastics,"  because  of  their 
greater  positive  active  thrill  producing  powers.  We  may  add 
here  that  the  educational  methods  of  training  for  children,  as 
advocated  by  Herbert  Spencer,  Maria  Montessori,  and  Ellen 
Key,  owe  their  excellency  to  the  fact  that  positive  active  and 
positive  passive  thrills  are  phenomena  associated  with  the  use 
of  the  principles  of  instruction  as  advocated  by  them.  Espe- 
cially is  this  so  in  regard  to  their  positive  active  thrill  producing 
effects  since  this  type  of  thrills  has  a  higher  value  in  an  edu- 
cational way  than  have  positive  passive  thrills.  Unfortunately 
space  forbids  a  detailed  description  of  these  systems  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  part  that  thrill  producing  factors  play  in  them 
in  a  lesser  conscious  way.  Likewise,  we  have  omitted  describ- 
ing many  other  interesting  phenomena  and  the  part  that  thrills 
play  in  them  in  a  lesser  conscious  way,  being  forced  to  sacrifice 
them  in  favor  of  a  consideration  of  psychoanalysis,  which  is 
the  subject  that  will  occupy  the  rest  of  the  present  paper. 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  the  theories  of  Freudian  psy- 
choanalysis, it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
scientific  thought  has  in  recent  years  created  greater  atten- 
tion, both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  among  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  day.  The  peculiar  postulates  upon  which  psy- 
choanalysis is  founded  have  served  to  arouse  curiosity  in  some 
groups  of  individuals,  while  with  others  they  have  been  used 
in  a  way  particularly  suited  to  the  purposes  of  expounding 
doctrines  of  mysticism,  "  new  thought,"  etc.  Again,  they  have 
been  broadly  accepted  and  valued  in  a  practical  way  by  another 
group  of  individuals.  Finally,  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  criticism  and  have  been  either  partially  or  totally 
rejected,  as  being  valid,  by  another  group  of  individuals,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  day.  As  an 
individual  representative  of  this  last  group  Kraepelin  may  be 
mentioned.  In  his  criticism  of  psychoanalysis  he  says,  "  The 
adherents  of  Freud's  psychology  of  complexes  have  gone  their 
own  way  in  the  view  which  they  take  of  dementia  praecox, 
as  in  many  other  clinical  questions.  .  .  .  What  has  be- 
wildered me  ever  afresh  innumerable  times  was  just  the  com-' 
plete  failure  of  the  most  natural  complexes  emphasized  by 
emotion  of  healthy  life.  One  may  here  certainly  find  the 
assumption  helpful,  that  it  is  a  case  of  suppressed  and  trans- 
formed ideas,  of  *  masks,'  the  real  meaning  of  which  can 
only  be  guessed  by  an  interpretation,  dependent  on  the  fine 
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feeling  of  the  observer,  of  association  experiments  and  dreams, 
a  proceeding  which,  judging  by  the  examples  forthcoming,  has 
little  attraction  for  me.  But  if  by  complexes  nothing  else  is 
meant  than  delusions,  in  which  the  fears  and  wishes  of  the 
patients  are  reflected,  that  would  be  only  a  new  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  a  not  exactly  desirable  expression  for  an  old 
thing.  Its  danger  lies  in  the  psychological  views  from  which 
it  proceeds.  The  idea  of  independent,  parasitic  psychic  neo- 
plasms, which  on  the  one  hand  are  completely  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  ego  but  on  the  other  hand  are  able 
wholly  to  transform  and  almost  annihilate  it,  would  overthrow 
such  a  number  of  everyday  and  thoroughly  ascertained  psycho- 
logical experiences  that  its  substantiation  must  in  any  case  be 
supported  by  quite  other  means  of  proof  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  Here  we  meet  everywhere  the  characteristic 
fundamental  features  of  the  Freudian  trend  of  investigation, 
the  representation  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  conjectures  as 
assured  facts,  which  are  used  without  hesitation  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  always  new  castles  in  the  air  ever  towering  higher, 
and  the  tendency  to  generalization  beyond  measure  from  single 
observations.  I  must  frankly  confess  that  with  the  best  will  I 
am  not  able  to  follow  the  trains  of  thought  of  this  '  metapsychi- 
atry,'  which  like  a  complex  sucks  up  the  sober  method  of 
clinical  observation.  ...  I  also  hold  the  view  that  many 
speeches  and  actions  of  our  patients  are  not  so  nonsensical  as 
they  appear  to  us  and  that  sexual  emotions  certainly  play  a 
considerable  part  in  them.  But  as  I  only  succeed  very  excep- 
tionally in  explaining  my  own  dreams  to  a  certain  extent, 
although  the  preliminary  conditions  are  certainly  as  favorable 
for  that  as  possible,  I  must  not  only  say  explicitly  that  the 
statement  that  a  dream  '  always  discloses  itself  as  a  sensuous 
elaboration  of  a  complex,'  is  wholly  imaginary,  but  I  am  also 
unable  to  pluck  up  courage  to  give  credence  to  the  disclosures 
which  are  yielded  by  the  '  analysis  '  of  the  processes  of  con- 
sciousness of  our  patients,  which  are  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  understand.  Certainly  anyone  who  can  decide  to  regard  the 
utterances  of  the  patients  sometimes  literally,  sometimes  as 
the  expression  of  the  contrary,  sometimes  again  as  '  symbols  ' 
of  any  other  ideas  whatever,  who  in  all  these  expulsions,  dis- 
placements, concealments,  finds  his  way  with  confidence,  will 
not  find  it  too  difficult  in  the  end  to  discover  in  a  fable  of 
Gellert  a  background  of  secret  incestuous  thoughts,  jealous, 
masochistic,  sadistic  or  homosexual  emotions." 

G.    Stanley   Hall,   in   his   criticism   of   psychoanalysis,   has 
written,  "  In  one  thing  Freud  agrees  with  the  introspectionists, 
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viz.,  in  deliberately  neglecting  the  '  physiological  factor  '  and 
building  on  purely  psychological  foundations,  although  for 
Freud  psychology  is  mainly  unconscious  while  for  the  intro- 
spectionists  it  is  pure  consciousness.  Neither  he  nor  his  dis- 
ciples have  yet  recognized  the  aid  proffered  them  by  students 
of  the  autonomic  system  or  by  the  distinctions  between  the 
epicritic  and  protopathic  functions  and  organs  of  the  cerebrum, 
although  these  will  doubtless  come  to  have  due  place  as  we 
know  more  of  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  unconscious 
mind.  If  psychologists  of  the  normal  have  hitherto  been 
too  little  disposed  to  recognize  the  precious  contributions  to 
psychology  made  by  the  cruel  experiments  of  Nature  in 
mental  diseases,  we  think  the  psychoanalysts,  who  work  pre- 
dominantly in  this  field,  have  been  somewhat  too  ready  to 
apply  their  findings  to  the  operations  of  the  normal  mind. 

Woodworth,  in  his  criticism,  says,  "  The  main  points  of 
the  Freudian  psychology — infantilism,  the  importance  of  sex 
impulses,  and  repression  into  the  '  unconscious ' — all  have  an 
element  of  truth ;  but  all  are  over-emphasized  to  the  neglect  of 
other  factors  that  should  be  included  to  give  a  true  picture. 
As  to  infantilism,  while  there  is  no  doubt  a  continuity  in  the 
individual's  experience  and  tendencies  from  birth  to  adult 
life,  new  motive  forces  are  developed,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show  in  another  chapter,  and  the  new  motives  have  force 
of  their  own  and  not  simply  force  derived  from  the  instincts. 

"  The  sex  tendencies  of  young  children  are  much  over- 
emphasized by  Freud,  being  read  into  the  behavior  of  children 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  adult  and  not  fairly  inferred  from 
the  behavior  of  the  child  itself.  The  *  unconscious  '  is  cer- 
tainly overdrawn  by  Freud.  Slips  and  lapses,  as  well  as 
dreams,  are  due  in  the  main  to  quite  other  causes  than  those 
which  he  gives  them.  And  as  to  the  sexual  impulse,  while 
this  tendency  is  certainly  influential  in  most  individuals,  it  is 
only  one  among  many  tendencies  that  drive  human  activity. 
In  practice,  moreover,  it  is  always  the  sex  tendency 
that  is  emphasized  by  Freud  and  his  followers.  Wherever 
they  are  able  to  detect  a  sex  tendency  hidden  in  a  certain 
activity,  that  settles  the  matter  for  them ;  the  sex  tendency 
is  the  real  driving  force  and  the  other  apparent  motives  are 
mere  disguises  of  the  sex  tendency.  They  do  not  recognize 
the  reality  of  '  mixed  motives.'  If  the  sex  tendency  is  present, 
it  is  credited  with  doing  the  whole  work." 

Among  other  authorities  who  reject  Freud's  theories,  either 
partially  or  totally,  are  Trotter,  McDougall,  Hart,  and  Bjerre. 
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It  is  obvious  that  Freud's  theories  disagree  with  those  that 
have  been  expressed  by  myself  in  the  present  paper  since  these 
last  are  physiological  in  conception.  In  taking  up  the  con- 
sideration of  Freudian  psychoanalysis,  as  we  shall  now  do, 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the  subject  in  its  entirety, 
only  the  most  essential  parts  being  considered. 

In  postulating  the  "  sex  libido  "  as  the  fundamental  factor 
to  all  phenomena  which  he  describes,  Freud,  as  we  shall  show, 
committed  an  error  that  largely  invalidates  the  scientific  value 
of  his  theories.  As  may  be  readily  seen,  he  has  made  all  forms 
of  human  conduct  accountable  to  what  is  in  reality  only  one 
form  of  thrill  phenomena — those  of  a  sexual  character.  The 
faultiness  of  such  a  conception  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
fact  that  while  sexual  thrills  are  ones  that  are  very  commonly 
observed,  that  is,  ones  which  are  commonly  sought  by  indi- 
viduals, partly  on  account  of  their  intensity  and  partly  on 
account  of  their  convenience,  they  are  in  no  sense  the  only 
form  of  thrills  that  an  individual  is  accustomed  to  seek ;  nor 
are  these  other  forms  which  they  are  accustomed  to  seek  to 
be  considered  as  being  "  aberrant  sexual  "  phenomena  in  any 
sense  of  that  term.  We  must  regard  all  forms  of  thrills  as 
being  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  body  at  physiological  read- 
justment; as  being  attempts  to  attain  or  to  regain  a  sense  of 
physiological  well-being.  Whether  or  not  an  individual  seeks 
thrills  by  resorting  to  sexual  practices,  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
beverages,  narcotic  consumption,  gambling,  excessive  day- 
dreaming, etc.,  will  depend  upon  his  particular  conditions  of 
experience,  environment,  etc.  But  it  is  absurd  to  consider 
that  all  of  the  above  mentioned  forms  of  thrill  phenomena 
are  capable  of  being  explained  as  "  sexual  "  in  any  sense  of 
that  term.  Hence,  we  see  that  what  Freud  has  postulated 
as  being  the  fundamental  factor  to  all  forms  of  human  behavior 
is,  in  reality,  but  a  single  form  of  a  phenomenon  that  may 
be  interpreted  in  dozens  of  other  ways.  Bearing  this  fact  in 
mind,  we  will  now  consider  the  subject  of  "  dreams  "  from 
the  standpoint  of  physiological  and  of  pathological  conceptions. 

In  a  lecture  upon  "  the  dream  "  Freud  has  said,  "  We  must 
find  a  new  path,  a  new  method  in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
investigation  of  the  dream.  I  shall  now  make  an  obvious 
suggestion.  Let  us  assume  as  a  hypothesis  for  everything 
which  follows  that  the  dream  is  not  a  somatic  but  a  psychic 
phenomenon.  You  appreciate  the  significance  of  that  state- 
ment, but  what  justification  have  we  for  making  it?  None; 
but  that  alone  need  not  deter  us  from  making  it.  The  matter 
stands  thus:    If  the  dream  is  a  somatic  phenomenon,  it  does 
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not  concern  us.  It  can  be  of  interest  to  us  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  a  psychic  phenomenon."  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Tridon  remarks,  "  Others  attribute  to  dreams  a  purely 
physical  cause;  a  heavy  dinner  may  cause  nightmares,  insuf- 
ficient bed  clothing  may  cause  us  to  dream  that  we  are  at  the 
North  Pole,  etc.  .  .  .  Maury,  who  studied  dreams  ex- 
perimentally for  years,  gives  in  Le  Sommeil  et  les  Rcves  a  most 
interesting  list  of  dreams  produced  in  himself  by  physical 
stimuli.  .  .  .  One  of  his  students  was  instructed  to 
tickle  him  on  the  nose  and  lips  with  a  feather.  He  dreamed 
that  a  mask  of  pitch  was  applied  to  his  face  and  then  removed 
suddenly,  tearing  off  the  skin.  ...  A  piece  of  wood 
having  struck  the  back  of  his  neck,  he  dreamed  that  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  French  Revolution,  had  been  arrested,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  that  the  executioner  was  letting  the 
guillotine's  knife  descend  to  cut  off  his  head."  Tridon  adds, 
"  Maury's  experiments  fail  to  show  why  the  same  stimulus 
never  causes  exactly  the  same  dream."  This  last  statement 
of  Tridon's  should,  however,  not  dissuade  us  from  conceiving 
dreams  as  being  excited  by  physical  stimuli ;  because,  as  Tridon 
later  states,  "  The  first  important  observation  Freud  made 
about  dreams  was  that  they  always  contain  an  allusion  to  some 
detail  of  our  life  during  the  previous  waking  state.  Some- 
thing we  saw,  heard,  said,  or  did  between  the  time  of  our 
previous  awakening  and  the  time  when  we  went  to  sleep 
plays  a  certain  part  in  every  one  of  our  dreams."  We  may 
then  say  that  the  dreams  which  Maury  described,  although 
they  were  different  when  aroused  by  the  same  stimuli,  may 
readily  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  experiences  of  the  pre- 
vious waking  state.  Both  the  parts  that  the  experiences  of  the 
previous  waking  state,  as  well  as  the  parts  that  past  experiences 
— which  may  have  occurred  weeks,  months,  or  years  ago — have, 
may  be  attributed  to  associations  in  which  the  laws  of  recency, 
intensity,  emotional  congruity,  etc.,  are  factors. 

Again,  not  only  do  certain  experiences  serve  to  recall  the 
feeling  states  which  were  present  in  them  at  the  time  of  the 
given  experience,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  feeling  states 
can  recall  wholly  or  in  part  past  experiences  in  which  they 
were  felt.  Therefore,  in  the  phenomenon  of  dream  manifes- 
tation we  may  presume  that  it  is  this  latter  process  of  a  certain 
feeling  state  present  at  the  time  of  the  dream  that  recalls 
wholly  or  in  part  certain  past  experiences  in  which  it  was 
present,  which,  in  turn,  go  to  make  up  the  content  of  the 
dream. 
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Accordingly,  we  may  say  that  the  cause  of  dreams  may  be 
attributed  to  certain  physiological  stimuli  and  that  the  general 
bodily  tone  of  the  individual  during  his  lesser  conscious  state 
of  dreaming  determines  the  particular  feeling  state  and  its 
associated  past  experiences,  which  are  revived  and  serve  to 
form  the  dream  content.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  oftentimes 
only  the  most  vivid  portions  of  a  past  experience  are  revived 
and  coalesced  with  similarly  revived  portions  of  other  past 
experiences  that  the  content  of  a  dream  manifests  a  certain 
grotesqueness. 

In  seeking  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  of  revived  portions 
of  a  past  experience  we  must  assume  that  the  threshold  of 
excitability  of  those  brain-cell  dispositions  revived  is  lower 
than  the  threshold  of  excitability  of  the  other  brain-cell  dis- 
positions associated  with  the  stimuli  of  the  given  experience ; 
that  is,  some  brain-cell  dispositions  are  more  readily  aroused 
than  are  others.  We  may  account  for  this  increased  excita- 
bility of  some  brain-cell  dispositions  and  for  the  lessened 
excitability  of  others  by  attributing  the  phenomenon,  in  a 
general  way,  to  resistances  occurring  at  the  synapses  of  the 
neurons  affected.  Finally,  we  may  account  for  this  increased 
or  decreased  resistance  of  synaptic  processes  by  attributing 
the  condition  present  as  being  due  to  the  effect  of  feeling 
states  at  the  time  of  a  given  experience.  As  Frost  says,  "  In 
short,  pleasant  sensations  ...  all  tend  to  lower  one 
chain  of  synapses,  while  unpleasant  effects — all  tend  to  make 
another  set  of  synapses  become  the  p.oint  of  least  resistance. 
When  these  two  tendencies  balance  each  other,  as  often  hap- 
pens, little  things  will  throw  the  victory  to  one  side  or  the 
other."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  here  that  all  that  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  this  phenomenon  may  be  applied  to  parts 
of  an  experience,  as  well  as  to  individual  and  complete  experi- 
ences ;  in  doing  so  it  will  help  us  to  understand  Freud's  con- 
ceptions of  dream  phenomena  from  a  physiological  viewpoint. 

Freud,  in  describing  the  phenomena  of  dream  activities, 
which  he  terms  "  dream  work,"  divides  them  into  three  gen- 
eral processes  : — "  condensation,"  "  displacement,"  and  **  trans- 
lation." Tridon  describing  "  condensation  "  remarks,  "  Things, 
people,  ideas,  are  frequently  compressed  into  composite  for- 
mations, like  the  monstrosity  seen  by  one  of  Ferenczi's  patients, 
a  creature  which  was  half  a  horse,  half  a  physician,  and 
attired  in  a  night  gown."  Using  this  dream  of  Ferenczi's 
patient  as  our  example,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  process 
of  condensation,  along  with  the  other  two  mentioned  processes, 
from  the  standpoint  of  physiological  conceptions. 
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Having  already  noted  that  dream  states  are  aroused  by 
physical  stimuli  and  that  it  is  the  individual's  general  bodily 
tone  that  determines  the  feeling  state,  we  further  noted  that 
it  was  the  feeling  state  that  determined,  in  a  general  way, 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  dream  content.  Accordingly, 
if  an  individual's  general  bodily  tone  is  low,  his  feeling  states 
will  be  of  one  kind ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  general 
bodily  tone  is  high  his  feeling  states  will  be  of  another  kind 
and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  case  of  the  former  his  dream 
content  will  be  altogether  different  from  what  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  the  latter.  In  this  way  the  dream  differs  in  no 
respect  from  states  of  accentuated  consciousness,  since  both 
are  influenced  by  feeling  states ;  although  the  dream  content 
may  be  very  distorted  and  grotesque   in   its  manifestations. 

In  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  "  distortion,"  "  con- 
densation," etc.,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  brain-cells 
whose  dispositions  are  the  activating  causes  of  certain  "  ideas  " 
are  out  of  adjustment  to  other  associated  brain-cells.  That 
is  to  say,  the  revival  of  certain  brain-cell  dispositions  is  in- 
hibited owing  to  resistances  occurring  at  the  synaptic  processes, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  nerve  impulses  to  them.  Such 
a  condition  of  synaptic  resistance  may  be  brought  about  by 
fatigue,  shock,  or  an  unpleasant  stimulation  of  them  in  other 
ways.  We  are  to  presume  here  that  the  nerve  fibre  pathway 
proper  is  open  or  viable  as  far  as  the  synaptic  processes,  and 
that  impulses  may  pass  in  both  directions  through  it  provided 
they  do  not  cross  a  synape,  which,  in  this  case,  is  inhibited 
by  the  increased  resistance  at  the  synapse. 

Under  such  conditions  we  may  further  presume  that  when 
nervous  impulses  passing  along  a  pathway  find  a  marked  re- 
sistance occurring,  they  are  caused  to  be  diffused  over  asso- 
ciated pathways  of  this  blocked  one  in  order  to  find  a  way 
out.  In  making  such  a  diffusion  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
that  nervous  impulses  would  pass  out  over  those  pathways 
which  offered  the  least  resistance ;  that  is,  those  which  were 
most  open  or  viable.  Just  what  brain-cell  dispositions  might 
be  aroused  as  a  result  of  this  diffusion  would  in  each  case  be 
an  individual  factor.  We  may,  however,  postulate  it  as  a  fact 
that  any  "  ideas  "  which  become  conscious  to  the  individual 
as  a  result  of  a  stimulation  of  certain  brain-cell  dispositions 
during  this  diffusion  would  be  in  some  way  associated  with 
the  "  ideas  "  which  are  reposed  in  the  brain-cell  dispositions 
whose  pathways  are  blocked.  In  this  way  we  can  conceive 
why  it  is  that  in  one  experience  in  which  a  horse's  body  was 
a  part  of  the  content,  in  another  experience  in  which  the 
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physician's  head  was  a  part  of  the  content,  and  in  a  third 
in  which  a  night  gown  was  a  part  of  the  content : — if  we 
will  consider  that  the  horse's  body,  the  physician's  head,  and 
the  night  gown  were  the  most  intensely  affecting  portions 
of  the  given  experiences  and,  in  addition,  that  these  three 
experiences  were  associated  together  as  the  result  of  a  similar 
feeling  state  being  a  part  to  each  one,  it  is  then  possible  to 
understand  why  these  three  partial  recalls  of  given  experiences 
are  fused  together,  as  a  result  of  a  diffusion  of  nervous 
impulses  over  associated  pathways,  into  a  single  composite 
figure.  Except  in  being  a  grotesque  combination  of  parts, 
due  to  a  disordered  diffusion  of  nervous  impulses  over  asso- 
ciation pathways,  it  differs  in  no  way  from  what  we  speak  of 
as  "  normal  "  ideas,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  last  are  a 
composite  grouping  of  various  brain-cell  dispositions  in  certain 
ways  and  that  the  diffusion  of  nervous  impulses  over  the 
pathways  associating  them  is  not  blocked  in  any  way. 

Again,  we  are  to  presume  that  in  the  case  where  we  have 
a  grotesque  composite  figure  in  a  dream  the  diffusion  of 
nervous  impulses  happens  to  arouse  simultaneously  several 
brain-cell  dispositions  which  merge  into  one  concept  when 
interpreted  or  conceived  in  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand 
the  peculiarly  disordered  sequence  of  events  which  often  occurs 
in  dreams  may  be  attributed  to  this  same  disorderly  diffusion 
of  nervous  impulses,  the  difference  being  due  to  a  time  factor 
in  the  revival  of  the  various  brain-cell  dispositions.  In  this 
way  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  dream  contents  become 
comprehensive  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  We  can 
explain  "  displacement "  as  being  due  to  the  diffusion  of 
nervous  impulses  which  is  caused  when  resistances  offered 
by  synapses  force  the  nervous  currents  to  pass  out  over  asso- 
ciated pathways  and,  in  doing  so,  arouse  other  associated 
brain-cell  dispositions.  Also  "  condensation,"  "  distortion," 
"  elaboration,"  "  translation."  and  many  of  the  other  factors 
which  Freud  postulates  in  describing  dream  activities  may  be 
considered  as  being  vague  descriptive  conceptions  of  the 
physiological  activities  that  have  been  previously   described. 

What  Freud  calls  the  "  manifest  content  "  would  be  that 
part  of  the  dream  content  which  an  individual  recalls,  and  it 
would  represent  the  excitations  of  the  brain-cell  dispositions 
as  they  occur  during  the  diffusion  of  the  nervous  impulses 
over  the  association  pathways.  What  Freud  calls  the  "  latent 
content "  would  be  those  brain-cell  dispositions  which,  on 
account  of  being  blocked  to  the  passage  of  nervous  impulses 
to   them,   are   not    revived.      Among   psychoanalysts    such    a 
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blocked  pathway,  which  we  recognize  as  being  due  to  resist- 
ances of  synaptic  processes,  would  be  described  as  a  "  conflict." 
In  the  removal  of  these  "  conflicts  "  by  psychoanalytic  treat- 
ment we  may  again  explain  the  process  in  terms  of  physiology. 
We  may  attribute  the  opening  of  the  blocked  pathways  and 
the  establishment  of  a  revival  of  the  brain-cell  dispositions, 
as  a  result  of  this  opening,  as  being  due  to  a  summation  of 
stimuli.  That  is  to  say,  by  arousing  all  the  brain-cell  dis- 
positions, whose  pathways  are  associated  with  those  brain-cell 
dispositions  which  are  blocked,  we  finally  manage  to  create 
sufficient  nerve  impulses  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  the 
synapses  of  the  affected  brain-cells  offer.  In  this  way  we 
explain  the  long  sessions  of  consultation  which  occur  between 
the  individual  and  the  psychoanalyst  whereby  he  draws  out, 
piecemeal,  the  various  remembered  parts  of  dreams  which 
occur  in  the  individual,  as  representing  a  process  of  a  sum- 
mation of  stimuli.  As  to  why  these  synaptic  processes  leading 
to  brain-cells  are  resistant  to  the  passage  of  impulses,  we 
have  already  noted  that  fatigue  or  an  unpleasant  stimulus  of 
any  sort  may  cause  this :  and  since  it  is  these  synaptic  processes 
that  control  the  passage  of  nervous  impulses  to  brain-cell 
dispositions,  it  is  obvious  that  we  need  not  conceive  the  inhibi- 
tion of  activity  as  being  due  to  a  "  mind  censor  "  of  any  sort. 
Another  phenomenon  which  is  of  interest  here  is  the  occur- 
rence of  several  dreams  during  a  night's  sleep.  As  Freud 
remarks,  the  same  night's  dreams  are  always  found  to  be 
closely  connected,  to  bear  on  the  same  theme,  and  so  to  aid 
the  interpretation  of  each  other.  Like  the  foregoing  phe- 
nomena of  condensation,  distortion,  etc.,  which  have  been 
described  this  last  mentioned  may  be  conceived  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint.  That  is  to  say,  we  may  consider  that  the 
arousal  of  the  brain  to  a  state  of  lesser  consciousness  by 
physical  stimuli  several  times  during  a  night's  sleep  affects 
in  each  instance  brain-cell  dispositions  whose  pathways  are 
associated  with  a  given  pathway  through  which  the  nervous 
impulses  are  traveling.  The  given  pathway  which  is  referred 
to  here  means  that  pathway  which,  while  being  the  most  viable 
or  open  to  the  passage  of  impulses  along  its  course,  cannot 
transmit  these  impulses  to  certain  brain-cells  with  which  it  is 
most  closely  associated  because  of  a  resistance  of  the  synapses 
along  its  course  to  these  brain-cells.  The  diffusion  of  nervous 
impulses  which  takes  place  in  each  instance  of  lesser  con- 
scious revival  may  be  supposed  to  affect  different  brain-cell 
dispositions  associated  with  the  pathways  over  which  the  im- 
pulses are  traveling — certain  groups  being  activated   at   one 
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time  while  other  groups  are  activated  at  another  time,  all  of 
these  groups  being  closely  associated  with  each  other.  What 
is  of  especial  interest  here  is  to  know  why  a  certain  pathway 
becomes  a  so-to-say  centre  from  which  these  nervous  impulses 
diffuse  over  into  other  associated  pathways.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand this  we  must  consider  for  a  few  moments  certain 
phenomena  of  adjustment  which  occur  during  our  more  con- 
scious states  or  states  of  accentuated  consciousness. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  in  almost  every  day  of  our 
life  there  arises  certain  conditions  to  which  we  must  adapt 
ourselves  or,  as  we  have  previously  described  it,  stimuli  to 
which  we  must  make  an  adjustment  of  ourselves.  Again,  it 
is  a  common  experience  that  we  often  fail  in  attaining  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  ourselves  to  given  stimuli,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  intensified  activity  of  the  brain-cells  in  all  pro- 
cesses of  adjustment  to  stimuli,  two  phenomena  may  be  noted 
— one  a  feeling  of  stress,  and  the  other,  a  fatigue  of  the  brain- 
cells  involved.  It  is  these  two  phenomena  which  later  have 
a  marked  influence  in  all  dream  activities.  Further,  these  two 
processes  are  intimately  related  to  one  another.  However 
in  order  to  understand  this  relation  we  must  presume  that 
a  condition  exists  here  that  at  first  sight  may  seem  somewhat 
paradoxical.  We  are  to  suppose  that  the  more  a  given  path- 
way is  traversed  by  nervous  impulses,  the  more  open  or  viable 
it  becomes  to  the  passage  of  these  impulses ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  a  given  set  of  synapses  are  caused  to 
be  activated  over  a  single  interval  of  time  the  more  resistant 
they  become  to  the  passage  of  nervous  impulses.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that,  as  Frost  says,  "  Nerves  are  practically  unfa- 
tiguable,"  while  "  the  synapses  very  promptly  show  fatigue 
when  successively  stimulated."  On  account  of  this  diflFerence 
existing  between  the  nerve  fibre  and  the  synapse  we  may  say 
that  it  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  a  persistence  of  the  passage 
of  nervous  impulses  along  nervous  pathways,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  a  given  stimulus,  that  the  feeling  of  stress  is  brought 
about.  Passing  along  the  nerve  fibres,  the  impulses  are  pre- 
vented from  continuing  their  course  along  a  further  given 
path  by  the  resistance  which  these  impulses  meet  at  the 
synapses  which  have  been  aflfected  by  fatigue.  The  result  is 
that  these  impulses  are  more  or  less  dammed  back,  producing 
a  feeling  of  stress  thereby,  and  are  forced  to  seek  an  outlet 
by  diflFusing  over  associated  pathways.  Again,  when  a  certain 
group  of  brain-cell  dispositions,  with  their  associated  path- 
ways, have  been  made  active  by  the  passage  of  nervous  im- 
pulses to  an  intense  degree,  if  we  suddenly  change  the  form 
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of  exciting  stimuli  at  the  time  active  for  another  form  of 
stimulus  there  is  a  possibility  of  causing  a  certain  degree  of 
confusion  to  occur  in  the  individual  experiencing  the  change. 
This  fact  is,  likewise,  due  to  the  persistence  of  nervous  im- 
pulses traversing  the  nervous  pathways  associated  with  the 
former  stimuli  and  in  this  way  interfering  with  the  flow  of 
nervous  impulses  in  the  pathways  associated  with  the  later 
stimulus. 

If,  now,  we  will  apply  the  foregoing  factors  to  a  further 
study  of  dream  phenomena,  the  physiological  conception  of 
the  dream  will  be  completed.  Given  certain  experiences  dur- 
ing the  previous  waking  state,  which  demanded  an  intense 
activity  of  nervous  impulses  to  certain  brain-cells  over  given 
pathways,  and  considering  that  this  activity  marked  the  attempt 
at  an  adjustment  of  an  individual  to  certain  stimuli,  we  may 
finally  add  that,  as  a  result  of  this  intense  stimulation,  the 
fibre  pathways  were  made  readily  viable  to  the  passage  of 
subsequent  nervous  impulses,  though  the  synapses  for  the 
time  being,  were  made  more  resistant.  Therefore,  when  dur- 
ing sleep  an  individual  is  aroused  to  a  state  of  lesser  con- 
sciousness, or  dream  state,  by  physical  stimuli,  it  is  these 
pathways  which  during  the  previous  waking  state  were  the 
most  intensely  active  channels  for  the  passage  of  nervous 
impulses  that  will  again  be  traversed  by  impulses.  However, 
when  these  nervous  impulses  reach  the  synapses  along  the 
pathways  traversed,  they  will  be  caused  to  diffuse  over  asso- 
ciated pathways,  owing  to  a  resistance  of  synaptic  processes 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  fatigue.  In  this  way  we  account 
for  the  primary  passage  of  impulses  over  certain  pathways 
and  the  subsequent  diffusion  of  these  impulses  over  into  asso- 
ciated pathways.  And  each  time  that  an  individual  is  aroused 
to  a  dream  state  we  may  suppose  that  the  nervous  impulses 
are  caused  to  traverse  the  same  pathway  but  that  in  the  subse- 
quent diffusion  which  occurs  the  nervous  impulses  are  drained 
out  over  different  association  pathways  than  the  ones  which 
they  traversed  during  a  previous  dream  state.  Again,  we 
might  attribute  this  last  mentioned  fact  to  a  fatigue  that  is 
caused  to  ensue  to  the  synapses  of  the  pathways  traversed 
in  a  previous  dream  and  that  in  later  dreams  the  nervous 
impulses  are,  in  this  way,  forced  to  seek  an  outlet  over  another 
set  of  associated  pathways. 

The  above  completes  our  description  of  the  mechanism  of 
dream  state  activities.  It  now  remains  to  consider  dream 
phenomena  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint.  In  other  words, 
have  dream  phenomena  a  value  as  a  means  of  gaining  an 
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insight  into  the  condition  or  the  nature  of  an  individual's 
mental  or  physical  life ;  and  if  so,  in  what  way  do  they  manifest 
this  value?  Bjerre,  describing  Freud's  conception  of  dreams, 
says,  "  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dream  always  contains 
the  realization  of  an  unconscious  wish  and,  more  decidedly, 
of  a  sexual  wish.  And  he  believes  that  the  neurotic  in  a  similar 
way  lives  out  his  repressed  impulses  in  the  form  of  nervous 
symptoms.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  here  take  up  this  point, 
which  at  first  glance  seems  preposterous.  It  must  be  handled 
in  a  far  broader  connection  and  with  a  far  deeper  investiga- 
tion into  Freud's  line  of  thought  than  is  possible  here  in  order 
to  get  any  clear  conception  of  what  it  implies.  There  is  less 
use  to  stop  at  this  disputed  question,  as  the  researches  of 
later  years  seem  to  me  to  show  the  impossibility  of  supporting 
the  idea  as  Freud  formulated  it."  It  is  obvious  here  that 
the  arbitrary  assumption  that  all  dreams  must  contain  the 
realization  of  an  "  unconscious  wish,"  and  this  of  a  sexual 
nature,  disagrees  altogether  with  the  opinions  maintained  in 
the  present  paper.  According  to  these  last,  a  dream  content 
need  not  be  significant  of  either  a  wish  fulfilment  or  a  sexual 
wish.  In  fact,  we  can  say  that  in  most  instances  it  is  neither 
significant  of  the  one  or  the  other.  To  us,  the  dream  is 
significant  from  two  standpoints,  from  a  cerebral  and  from 
a  physical  standpoint.  From  the  cerebral  standpoint,  the  dream 
manifests  to  us  the  presence  of  incomplete  adjustments  which 
an  individual  was  desirous  of  completing,  either  from  a  view- 
point of  advantageousness  or  from  an  urgent  demand  of  neces- 
sity. From  the  physical  standpoint  the  dream  manifests  to 
us  something  of  the  condition  of  an  individual's  general  bodily 
tone.  It  is  possible  to  gain  an  insight  into  what  is  the  general 
nature  of  an  individual's  problems  of  adjustment  by  means  of 
a  word  association  analysis,  a  subject  which  will  be  considered 
presently.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manifestations  in  dreams 
of  diflferent  types  of  thrills,  such  as  positive  active,  positive 
passive,  negative  active,  and  negative  passive,  afford  to  us 
an  insight  into  what  is  the  condition  of  an  individual's,  general 
bodily  tone.  i  I 

In  the  study  of  dreams  from  either  of  these  two  standpoints, 
cerebral  or  physical,  the  use  of  "  symbolisms  "  as  a  means  of 
interpreting  our  findings  is  a  practice  to  be  avoided  because 
"  symbolisms  "  as  phenomena  have  no  place  in  a  physiological 
conception  of  cerebral  activities.  To  us  the  contents  of  dreams 
should  represent  the  revival  in  part  of  what  were  actual  experi- 
ences ;  we  might  term  such  a  revival  as  being  a  "  fragmentary 
revival  "  of  a  certain  group  of  brain-cell  impressions  or  dis- 
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positions.  That  is  to  say,  if  in  the  past  we  observed  a  man 
wearing  a  certain  style  of  hat  or  clothes  we  might  recall  the 
hat,  the  man's  face,  his  clothes,  or  any  other  part  or  parts  of 
the  given  event  without  remembering  the  whole.  Such  partial 
recalls  are  what  I  have  in  mind  when  using  the  term  "  frag- 
mentary revival."  Again,  the  part  that  feeling  states  play  in 
determining  what  shall  be  not  alone  the  content  but  the  activi- 
ties of  this  content  in  a  dream  has  already  been  described  in 
this  paper.  In  dream  states,  as  in  consciousness,  it  is  the 
general  bodily  tone  that  determines  what  the  feeling  state  shall 
be.  Ballet  depicts  this  fact  where,  in  describing  the  dreams  of 
neurasthenics,  he  says,  "  Dreams  are  very  frequent ;  they  are 
almost  always  disagreeable,  and  the  patient  finds  himself  in 
a  painful  position  in  them;  he  is  witnessing  some  frightful 
drama  and  runs  the  greatest  dangers,  or  else  he  is  the  victim 
of  a  serious  accident,  sees  himself  pursued  by  assassins,  or  is 
present  but  helpless."  It  is  obvious  that  what  Ballet  is  describ- 
ing here  are  negative  passive  thrills,  which  indicate  feeling 
states  that  are  associated  with  a  markedly  lowered  general 
bodily  tone. 

As  a  lesser  conscious  phenomenon  that  is  closely  allied  to 
night-dreams,  which  we  have  been  considering,  are  what  we 
term  "  day-dreams."  Day-dreams  resemble  in  some  respects 
what  we  described  as  "  marginal  habits."  Like  these  last, 
they  occupy  a  so-to-say  "  borderland  "  state  between  the  ac- 
centuated conscious  and  the  lesser  conscious  states.  Unlike 
night-dreams,  day-dreams  are  subject  to  the  influence  of 
external  objective  stimuli.  However,  like  night-dreams,  the 
contents  of  day-dreams  may  in  part  manifest  the  presence  of 
a  diflFusion  of  nervous  impulses  in  an  incoordinated  way 
through  associated  pathways  of  a  given  brain-cell  group,  or 
what  we  shall  hereafter  designate  as  a  "  brain-cell  mechanism." 
Given  a  stimulus  to  certain  groups  of  brain-cells  in  a  "  me- 
chanism," the  nervous  impulses  may,  instead  of  diffusing  in 
a  coordinated  way  through  associated  pathways  to  other  brain- 
cells,  manifest  a  disordered  diflFusion. 

In  order  to  understand  the  physiology  of  the  mechanism  of 
day-dreams  it  is  necessary  that  we  consider  certain  phenomena 
which  are  present  in  them  and  which  we  speak  of  as  "  asso- 
ciation processes."  However,  in  describing  association  pro- 
cesses it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  two  new  conceptions 
upon  which  we  will  base  our  description  of  all  other  associated 
phenomena.  One  of  these  newer  conceptions  is  what  I  term 
"  objective  sensorial  memories,"  and  the  other  "  subjective 
sensorial  memories."     Objective  sensorial  memories  we  may 
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conceive  as  being  those  brain-cell  impressions,  or  impressed 
dispositions,  brought  about  as  the  effects  of  sounds,  tastes, 
sights,  odors,  or  of  feelings  such  as  hardness,  softness,  or  any 
other  attributes  referable  to  external  objects.  Those  processes 
which  are  spoken  of  as  "  association  by  contiguity,"  "  associa- 
tion by  similarity,"  contrast,  etc.,  may  be  considered  as  being 
secondary  association  phenomena  descriptive  of  "  objective 
sensorial  memories  "  in  some  way,  and  may  for  this  reason  be 
classed  under  the  general  heading  of  "  objective  sensorial  asso- 
ciation processes."  The  other  of  these  two  newer  conceptions 
which  I  have  termed  "  subjective  sensorial  memories  "  we  may 
conceive  as  being  those  brain-cell  impressions,  or  impressed 
dispositions,  brought  about  as  the  effects  of  certain  feeling 
states,  such  as  joy,  anger,  illness,  indifference,  etc.,  all  of  which 
feeling  states  are  related  to  an  individual's  general  bodily  tone 
and  which  in  addition  may  be  said  to  be  the  connecting  or 
associating  factor  of  all  objective  sensorial  memories  in  some 
way.  ,  For  descriptive  purposes  we  may  classify  all  associa- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  their  related  feeling  states  under 
the  term  of  "  subjective  sensorial  associations."  However, 
both  objective  sensorial  and  subjective  sensorial  associations 
are  so  intimately  related  that  a  division  of  them  into  two  pro- 
cesses can  only  be  postulated  for  the  purposes  of  description. 
Returning  to  our  consideration  of  day-dreams,  we  may  ex- 
plain their  mechanism  by  the  use  of  the  above  mentioned  phe- 
nomena. We  may  say  that  as  a  result  of  a  certain  objective 
stimulus  or  the  objective  sensorial  memory  of  a  past  stimulus, 
brain-cell  dispositions  are  aroused,  and  in  accordance  with 
what  is  the  condition  of  an  individual's  general  bodily  tone 
at  the  time  of  this  stimulus  certain  other  brain-cell  disposi- 
tions are  caused  to  be  aroused — by  association  pathways.  Just 
which  pathways  will  be  the  one  to  become  initially  traversed 
will  depend  upon  the  feeling  state  of  the  individual  at  this 
moment  and  the  associations  with  which  this  feeling  state  is 
most  intimately  related.  If  the  individual  is  in  a  high  state 
of  general  bodily  tone  his  associations  to  a  stimulus  will  be 
of  one  kind.  If  he  is  in  a  lowered  state  of  bodily  tone  his 
associations  will  be  somewhat  if  not  altogether  diflferent.  It 
is  in  instances  of  the  latter  that  we  most  commonly  find  day- 
dreaming occurring.  We  may  assume  that  as  a  consequence 
of  a  certain  stimulus  being  experienced  by  an  individual  whose 
lowered  bodily  tone  causes  him  to  associate  this  stimulus  in 
a  certain  way,  the  individual  will  have  a  train  of  thought 
aroused  in  him  that  in  no  way  is  directly  related  to  the  imme- 
diate  stimulus.     That  is  to   say,   the   nervous   impulses   will 
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traverse  thereafter  association  pathways  and  arouse  certain 
brain-cell  dispositions  which,  while  being  connected  to  the 
present  stimulus  by  means  of  a  certain  subjective  sensorial 
association,  are  not  related  in  any  way  that  we  can  recognize 
by  any  objective  sensorial  associations.  The  former  would 
indicate  an  association  by  feeling  states ;  the  latter  would  indi- 
cate an  association  that  we  might  account  for  by  similarity 
or  by  contiguity,  although  even  here  feeling  states  would  have 
a  less  obvious  associational  importance. 

The  difference  here  between  night-dreams  and  day-dreams 
is  that  in  the  former  certain  feeling  states  may  be  influential 
in  determining  which  of  the  experiences  of  the  previous  waking 
state  shall  be  aroused  in  the  dream  and  these  feeling  states 
thereafter  determine  the  further  content  of  the  dream  and  its 
activities ;  while  in  the  latter,  a  certain  external  stimulus,  or 
a  certain  internal  stimulus  such  as  an  objective  sensorial 
memory  image,  may,  as  the  result  of  a  certain  feeling  state 
present  at  the  time  of  the  stimulus,  serve  to  initiate  the  con- 
tent of  a  day-dream  and  to  influence  its  activities.  Again,  the 
former  is  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  outside  forces  than 
is  the  latter,  although  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  feeling 
state  is  concerned  in  deciding  what  the  content  and  the  activi- 
ties of  this  content  shall  be  it  is  the  same  in  both  the  night- 
dream  and  the  day-dream. 

Passing  now  from  a  consideration  of  dream  psychology,  in 
which  we  attempted  to  explain  Freud's  theories  from  the 
standpoint  of  physiological  conceptions,  we  will  next  take 
up  the  consideration  of  certain  phenomena  of  psychoanalysis 
as  described  by  Jung,  making  our  interpretation  of  these  from 
a  physiological  standpoint  as  we  proceed.  Word-association 
analysis  is  to  most  of  us,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  Jung's 
contributions  to  the  study  of  psychoanalysis.  For  this  reason 
we  will  confine  our  consideration  to  it,  selecting  "  complexes  " 
as  our  first  factor  for  description.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  "  complexes " 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  factors  upon  which  the  phenomena  of  word-association 
analysis  are  based. 

Hart,  defining  what  a  "  complex  "  is,  says  :  " .  .  .  It  is 
a  system  of  closely  connected  ideas,  with  a  strong  emotional 
tone,  and  a  tendency  to  produce  actions  of  a  certain  definite 
character."  If  we  will  recall  here  Bagley's  definition  of  an 
apperceptive  system,  viz.,  "  Each  system  represents  an  adjust- 
ment to  a  phase  of  environment,  which  adjustment  is  constant 
with  us  while  we  are  in  a  certain  mood,"  it  may  be  noted 
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that  complexes  and  apperceptive  systems  are  strikingly  similar, 
if  not  the  same  phenomena.  Just  as  in  apperceptive  systems 
an  object  may  mean  different  things  according  as  a  primitive 
or  an  acquired  meaning  is  apperceived  in  reference  to  this 
object  by  an  individual,  likewise  in  complexes  an  idea,  object, 
or  word,  etc.,  is  interpreted  according  to  the  complex  which 
is  aroused  in  an  individual  in  reference  to  the  given  stimulus. 

Therefore,  when  we  explain  a  complex  in  terms  of  physi- 
ology, we  may  assume  that  the  mechanism  is  the  same  as  it  is 
in  apperceptive  systems.  Physiologically  we  may  say  that  a 
complex  is  a  system  or  group  of  brain-cells  which  have  been 
individually  modified  in  structure  by  certain  impressions,  or 
impressed  dispositions,  as  the  result  of  certain  stimuli,  and 
that  each  brain-cell  of  this  system  is  closely  connected  with 
every  other  one  by  association  pathways.  Further  we  are  to 
assume  that  certain  dispositions  of  brain-cells  in  every  system 
are  more  intensely  affected  than  are  others  in  this  same  system 
and  for  this  reason  are  more  readily  revived  upon  subsequent 
stimulation  than  are  others  in  the  same  system.  Again,  every 
brain-cell  disposition  is  the  seat  of  the  two  kinds  of  memory 
which  we  have  previously  described,  namely,  objective  sen- 
sorial and  subjective  sensorial  memories.  In  reviving  these 
brain-cell  dispositions  these  last  two  mentioned  factors  are 
the  ones  which  exert  the  greatest  influence  in  determining 
what  sort  of  reactions  they  shall  manifest.  All  the  various 
terms  which  we  find  mentioned  in  regard  to  word-association 
analyses,  such  as  "  faulty  reaction,"  "  perseveration,"  "  clang 
reaction,"  "  predicate  type  reaction,"  etc.,  are  descriptive  terms 
of  objective  sensorial  and  of  subjective  sensorial  memories. 

If,  for  example,  we  find  in  a  word-association  analysis  a 
reaction  as   follows : — 

Stimulus  word  Reaction  Time 

Coloured  painter  6.8 

we  will  have  what  a  psychoanalyst  calls  a  "  delayed  reaction 
time,"  since  from  1.8  to  3  seconds  is  postulated  as  being  a 
normal  reaction  time,  the  variation  of  time  standards  differ- 
ing somewhat  with  individuals.  Delayed  reaction  times  denote 
to  a  psychoanalyst  the  presence  of  what  is  termed  a  "  conflict." 
By  the  term  "  conflict "  is  meant  an  antagonism  existing  be- 
tween two  complexes. 

Physiologically,  we  would  describe  the  above  phenomenon 
by  saying  that  a  block,  due  to  resistances  offered  by  synapses, 
was  present  in  the  association  pathways  connecting  the  brain- 
cell  dispositions  aroused  by  the  stimulus  word  with  those  brain- 
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cell  dispositions  with  which  it  was  most  intimately  connected, 
or  associated  in  a  given  brain-cell  mechanism.  The  delayed 
reaction  time  was  due  to  this  blocking,  which  caused  the 
nervous  impulses  aroused  by  the  stimulus  word  to  be  dammed 
back  in  the  pathway  and  finally  diflFused  over  into  other  asso- 
ciated pathways.  This  diflfusion  over  into  other  pathways 
caused  the  revival  of  those  brain-cell  dispositions,  the  effects 
of  which  we  observe  in  the  response  word  "  painter."  The 
word  "  painter "  would  for  us,  mean  the  recall  of  a  frag- 
mentary portion  of  a  past  experience  which  was  associated 
by  similar  feeling  states  with  the  present  experience.  In 
other  words,  this  past  experience  of  which  the  word  "  painter  " 
is  a  recall  of  a  fragmentary  portion  is  connected  with  the 
present  experience  by  means  of  subjective  sensorial  associa- 
tions. The  words  of  themselves  would  mean  the  revival  of 
certain  brain-cell  dispositions  whose  contents  manifested  cer- 
tain objective  sensorial  phenomena.  As  we  note,  objective 
sensorial  memories  determine  the  content  of  given  brain-cell 
dispositions ;  subjective  sensorial  memories  determine  the 
activity,  association,  or  behavior  of  this  content. 

Selecting  another  association  analysis  phenomenon,  that  of 
"  repetition,"  we  will  cite  the  following  as  an  example : — 

■  Stimulus  tvord  Reaction 

Sin  men  sin 

Repentance  men  repent 

Love  men  love 

Meumann,  describing  this  phenomenon,  says,  ".  .  .  When 
we  are  fatigued  or  otherwise  unfavorably  disposed  in  body  or 
mind,  our  ideas  and  our  activities  tend  to  become  repetitive 
and  persistent  because  we  no  longer  possess  sufficient  energy 
to  apprehend  differences  or  to  react  in  a  discriminating  fashion. 
In  experiments  dealing  with  the  reproduction  of  ideas,  a 
fatigued  observer  tends  to  acquire  a  persistent  form  of  verbal 
apprehension, — mere  successions  of  auditory  ideas  without 
meaning, — or  a  stereotyped  form  of  verbal  response, — rhymes 
or  transpositions."  In  an  individual  whose  chart  record  is 
similar  to  the  above  quoted  one  we  may  say  that  his  objective 
sensorial  associations  are  conditioned  by  a  state  of  lowered 
bodily  tone,  either  localized  within  the  brain  or  as  a  general 
physical  condition.  We  may  differentiate  between  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  stimulus  word  and  a  stereotyped  response 
of  the  same  word  to  all  stimulus  words  by  saying  that  the 
latter  marks  a  greater  degree  of  lowered  bodily  tone  in  an 
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individual.  Another  association  analysis  phenomenon  which 
we  may  attribute  to  the  same  causes  are  "  clang  reactions." 
The  tendency  of  an  individual  to  respond  to  stimulus  words 
with  "  clang  reactions  "  increases  with  fatigue  or  distraction. 
In  "  clang  reactions,"  "  rhymes,"  "  repetitions,"  and  "  stereo- 
typed word  reactions,"  we  note  that  these  phenomena  mani- 
fest their  objective  sensorial  characteristics  more  prominently 
than  they  do  their  subjective  sensorial  characteristics.  In 
all  instances  we  may  attribute  this  manifestation  to  the  fact 
that  owing  to  a  marked  degree  of  resistance  of  synapses  that 
is  generally  prevalent  in  such  conditions,  the  course  of  nervous 
impulses  over  association  pathways  is  greatly  interfered  with. 
The  condition  is  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  find  an  indi- 
vidual manifesting  negative  passive  thrills  and,  again,  like 
this  last  it  may  be  brought  about  by  a  state  of  localized  or  of 
generally  lowered  bodily  tone. 

"  Perseveration  "  is  a  third  word-association  analysis  phe- 
nomenon which  we  may  cite.  When  in  an  association  analysis 
chart  we  find  reactions  like  the  following: — 


Stimulus  word 

Reaction 

Reaction-time 

Water 

Drink — drinker 

2.4 

Prick 

needle 

.3.6 

Angel 

heaven 

'2.6 

Long 

ship 

A 

we  may  attribute  the  last  three  delayed  reactions  as  being  due 
to  a  "  perseveration  "  from  the  word  "  drinker."  Meumann 
defined  "  perseveration  "  as  "  that  emergence  of  ideas  which 
consist  in  the  fact  that  shortly  after  an  idea  has  disappeared 
from  consciousness  it  possesses  the  capacity  to  force  its  way 
into  consciousness  again  and  to  interrupt  the  prevailing  course 
of  ideas.  The  essential  conditions  for  this  are  that  we  have 
concentrated  our  attention  long  and  intensely  upon  the  idea, 
that  the  idea  has  excited  our  feelings  intensively,  and  that 
the  circumstances  which  formerly  brought  about  the  repro- 
duction are  still,  at  least  partially,  present."  Again,  we  may 
describe  the  phenomenon  by  saying  that  owing  to  an  excessive 
activation  of  nervous  impulses  that  a  particular  stimulus  word 
has  caused  to  occur  within  a  certain  complex  or  system  of 
brain-cell  dispositions,  a  subsequent  stimulation  of  other  com- 
plexes or  systems  of  brain-cell  dispositions  is  interfered  with 
by  the  impulses  which  continue  to  traverse  the  association 
pathways  of  the  first  complex  or  system  of  brain-cell  dis- 
positions which  we  aroused  by  a  certain  stimulus  word.  The 
so-to-say  "  eddy  current "  of  nervous  impulses  that  such  a 
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condition  of  two  or  more  systems  of  brain-cell  dispositions 
atttempting  to  function  at  one  time  bring  about  is  the  same 
here  as  that  condition  which  we  commonly  speak  of  as  "  con- 
fusion." In  other  words,  perseveration  and  confusion  are  due 
to  the  same  phenomenon. 

A  fourth  phenomenon  which  may  be  observed  in  word- 
association  analyses  is  the  oftentimes  peculiar  reaction  words 
given  in  response  to  stimulus  words.  In  this  phenomenon 
the  reaction  words  seem  to  be  strangely  unrelated  to  the  given 
stimulus  words  to  which  they  are  a  response.  As  examples, 
we  may  cite  the  following: — 

Stimulus  word  Reaction  word 
Table  ink 

Man  lord 

Music  room 

Foot  careful 

Meumann  explains  this  phenomenon  by  saying,  "  What  par- 
ticular idea  shall  appear  in  consciousness  in  any  particular 
case  is  a  matter  which  is  not  determined  solely  by  the  asso- 
ciative connections  possessed  by  the  ideas  which  are  present 
at  the  moment ;  quite  as  much  influence  is  exerted  by  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  individual,  his  freshness  or  fatigue,  the 
fact  that  he  is  well-disposed  or  ill-disposed,  the  total  group  of 
impressions  and  ideas  which  are  clearly  or  obscurely  present 
to  his  consciousness,  his  feelings,  and  everything  else  that 
may  be  designated  as  his  conscious  constellation."  By  the 
term  "  conscious  constellation  "  Meumann  means  here  those 
systems  of  brain-cells  with  their  dispositions  consisting  of 
both  objective  sensorial  and  subjective  sensorial  memories,  and 
the  closely  connecting  association  pathways  existing  between 
them. 

If  in  selecting  the  example  "  table — ink  "  from  the  above 
word-association  analysis  chart  we  suppose  that  the  individual, 
at  the  time  of  the  analysis,  was  in  a  certain  condition  of  gen- 
eral bodily  tone,  a  physiological  interpretation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon of  word-association  becomes  possible.  We  may 
then  say  that  as  a  result  of  a  certain  condition  of  general  bodily 
tone  that  the  individual  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 
he  associated  the  stimulus  word  "  table,"  an  objective  sen- 
sorial memory,  with  the  word  "  ink,"  another  objective  sen- 
sorial memory,  and  that  the  feeling  state  that  was  present  at 
the  time  of  the  given  stimulus  word  "  table  "  was,  as  a  sub- 
jective sensorial  memory,  the  determining  factor  in  arousing 
by  association  the  word  "  ink ;"  which  likewise  had  associated 
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with  it  an  analogous  feeling  state  in  the  form  of  a  subjective 
sensorial  memory.  If  the  individual  happened  to  be  in  a 
different  condition  of  general  bodily  tone  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  the  word  "  table,"  which  as  an  objective  sensorial 
memory  had  associated  with  it  a  certain  feeling  state  or  sub- 
jective sensorial  memory,  would  have  revived  by  association 
pathways  a  set  of  brain-cell  dispositions  with  altogether  dif- 
ferent objective  sensorial  and  subjective  sensorial  memories. 
These  revived  or  aroused  brain-cell  dispositions  might  be 
conceived  by  the  individual  in  a  conscious  way  as  the  word 
"  food,"  "  furniture,"  etc.  It  is  the  feeling  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  time  of  the  association  analysis  that  determines 
what  the  reaction  word  shall  be.  The  reaction  word,  as  has 
been  already  described,  represents  the  recall  of  a  fragmentary 
portion  of  a  past  experience  the  revival  of  brain-cell  dispo- 
sitions which  were  created  by  the  stimuli  of  a  certain  past 
experience  and  which,  on  account  of  similar  feeling  states 
being  present  in  both  instances,  the  past  and  the  immediate, 
serve  to  recall  each  the  other  by  these  feeling  state  memories 
or,  as  we  have  technically  termed  them,  "  subjective  sensorial 
memories." 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  phenomena  of  word-association 
analysis,  which  we  attempted  to  explain  from  a  physiological 
standpoint,  no  cognizance  was  given  to  "  symbolism "  as  a 
means  of  interpretation  of  the  reaction  words.  If  in  word- 
association  analysis,  as  in  dream  analysis,  we  intend  to  accept 
physiological  postulates  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena  found 
present,  it  is  obvious  that  the  conception  of  these  phenomena 
from  a  standpoint  of  "  symbolism "  is  an  hypothesis  to  be 
rejected.  In  a  physiological  conception  of  word  reactions  in 
association  analysis  it  is  necessary  that  we  consider  each 
reaction  word  as  the  recall  in  part  of  a  past  experience.  That 
is  to  say,  each  reaction  word  must  mean  to  us  the  revival  of 
certain  brain-cell  dispositions,  the  most  intensely  affected  out 
of  a  certain  group  of  brain-cell  dispositions  which  are  related 
with  stimuli  of  past  experiences.  We  have  termed  this  revival 
of  brain-cell  dispositions  a  "  fragmentary  recall  "  because  it 
represents  but  a  fractional  part  of  all  the  brain-cell  disposi- 
tions affected  by  the  stimuli  of  the  given  experience  at  the 
time.  Further,  we  have  assumed  that  these  most  intensely 
affected  portions  of  the  brain-cell  group,  like  its  lesser  in- 
tensely affected  portions,  are  the  seat  of  not  only  certain 
impressions  or  dispositions  of  an  objective  sensorial  char- 
acter but  that  it  likewise  contains  certain  effects  in  each  brain- 
cell  disposition  of  the  feeling  state  that  the  individual  experi- 
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enced  at  the  time.  The  memory  of  these  feeHng  states  or 
these  feeHng  state  dispositions  we  call  "  subjective  sensorial 
memories."  Both  objective  sensorial  and  subjective  sensorial 
memories  play  a  role  in  each  word  reaction  of  a  word-associa- 
tion analysis,  just  as  they  do  in  the  phenomenal  activities  of 
dreams.  For  this  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  a 
symbolic  interpretation  of  facts  which  in  themselves  are  repre- 
sentative of  given  experiences.  And  this  last  mentioned  fact 
applies  to  those  association  analysis  phenomena  which  we  have 
not  considered  in  a  physiological  way  in  the  present  paper, 
such  as  "  predicate  type  reactions,"  "  definition  type  reactions," 
etc.,  which  as  objective  sensorial  memory  phenomena  are  of 
interest  to  us  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  their  value 
as  tests  of  intellectual  development.  However,  we  will  dis- 
continue any  further  consideration  of  word-association  analysis 
and  will  devote  the  rest  of  the  present  paper  to  a  consideration 
of  psychoanalysis  from  the  standpoint  of  Adlerian  theories. 

Psychoanalytic  phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  Adler's 
theories  differ  greatly  from  the  theories  of  this  same  science 
as  presented  by  Freud  and  by  Jung.  In  some  respects  Adler's 
theories  resemble  those  offered  in  the  present  paper  since  they 
are  based  upon  organic  conditions  and  the  effect  of  these  upon 
the  cerebral  activities.  His  description  of  the  phenomena  com- 
prised in  his  theories  is  divided  into  two  general  postulates : 
that  of  the  "  manly  protest,"  and  that  of  the  "  assurance 
mechanism."  Everything  otherwise  described  is  presented 
in  relation  to  one  of  these  two  postulates.  William  A.  White, 
in  his  introduction  of  Adler's  book,  "  The  Neurotic  Constitu- 
tion," writes  of  the  "  manly  protest,"  "  It  is  as  if  the  neurotic 
said  to  himself,  '  I  wish  to  be  a  complete  man.'  This  protest 
arises  on  the  basis  of  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  an  effort 
upon  the  part  of  the  neurotic  to  correct  this  feeling,  which 
he  does  by  so  ordering  his  life,  so  regulating  his  every  act, 
that  he  may  find  that  security  of  which  his  feeling  of  inferiority 
has  robbed  him.  This  is  the  fictitious  goal  of  the  neurotic  and 
the  fundamental  and  ultimate  cause  of  his  symptoms  when  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  succeed,  when  failure  threatens  in  his  efforts 
to  deal  with  reality."  Also,  "  The  neurotic  constitution  founds 
in  an  inferior  organ,  the  inferior  organ  produces  a  feeling  of 
inferiority,  the  feeling  of  inferiority — the  masculine  protest — 
becomes  the  fictitious  goal  of  the  neurotic,  whose  symptoms 
result  from  an  effort  to  mould  reality  along  this  false  path- 
way." Describing  the  "  manly  protest  "  as  it  occurs  in  chil- 
dren Adler  remarks,  "  In  his  negativistic  behavior,  in  his 
obstinacy  and  refractoriness,  he  often  finds  a  gratification  of 
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his  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  thus  ridding  himself  of 
the  painful  realization  of  his  inferiority."  The  descriptions 
of  the  "  manly  protest  "  by  these  two  authorities  are  sufficient 
to  afford  a  clear  conception  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Less  obvious,  however,  is  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  term 
"  manly."  This  last  is  based  upon  the  peculiar  interpretation 
that  Adler  gives  to  the  terms  "  masculine  "  and  "  feminine," 
a  conception  which  is  somewhat  mythical  or  symbolic  in  its 
nature.  To  Adler  the  term  "  masculine  "  is  symbolic  of  some- 
thing "  superior,"  "  up,"  "  strong,"  "  authority,"  "  above,"  etc. ; 
while  the  term  "  feminine "  is  symbolic  of  something  "  in- 
ferior," "  down,"  "  weak,"  **  obedience,"  "  below,"  etc.  In 
other  words,  Adler  makes  masculinity  and  the  attributes  which 
he  associates  with  it  the  symbol  of  superiority,  and  femininity, 
along  with  the  attributes  which  he  associates  with  it,  a  symbol 
of  inferiority.  Tridon,  describing  Adler's  theories,  remarks, 
"  Every  human  being,  normal  or  abnormal,  is  born  with  what 
Nietzsche  calls  the  will-to-power,  and  what  Adler  calls  the 
will-to-be-above.  Normal  beings  simply  exert  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  reach  that  goal.  Abnormal  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  likely  to  be  worried  in  the  course  of  their  quest  by 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  due  to  some  real  or  imagined  organic 
deficiency."  According  to  Tridon's  description,  we  can  under- 
stand that  what  Adler  describes  as  an  "  assurance  mechan- 
ism "  must  be  conceived  as  being  symbolically  "  feminine  "  in 
its  nature.  Bjerre  clearly  describes  the  "  assurance  mechan- 
ism "  by  saying,  "  The  teacher  who  has  too  much  to  do  faints 
in  the  middle  of  the  lecture,  is  carried  home,  gets  a  free  day, 
and  thus  assures  herself  against  overtiredness."  Adler  de- 
scribes the  "  assurance  mechanism  "  where  he  writes,  "  The 
tendency  to  exaggerate  and  emphasize  existing  defects  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  psychology  of  the  neuroses.  An 
appearance  of  weakness,  suffering,  incapacity,  and  uselessness 
results  from  this  manner  of  presenting  actual  defects  because 
the  neurotic  is  compelled  by  the  mechanism  which  controls  him 
to  conduct  himself  unwaveringly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  feel 
as  though  he  were  sick,  as  though  he  were  effeminate,  inferior, 
neglected,  injured,  sexually  over-excited,  impotent  or  per- 
verted." According  to  Adler,  the  "  assurance  mechanism  is  a 
compensatory  factor  to  the  "  manly  protest."  That  is  to  say, 
when  the  latter  fails  the  former  is  brought  into  use.  For  this 
reason  Adler  speaks  of  both  of  these  phenomena  as  consisting 
of  "  ready-for-use  "  attitudes,  used  as  a  means  of  satisfying 
a  "  craving  for  security,"  and  as  being  the  means  whereby 
the  individual  seeks  to  modify  reality  to  suit  the  demands  of 
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his  "  accentuated  fiction."  In  the  foregoing  brief  description 
of  Adler's  theories  we  have  a  review  that  is  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  a  criticism  that  we  shall  now  submit  them  to. 

As  Bjerre  has  written,  "  However  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  Adler's  doctrine  concerning  neurosis 
has  given  us,  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  as  little  able  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  needs  of  psychotherapy  as  the 
Freud  system  itself."  Also,  "  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  Adler 
asserts  finality  with  that  same  ruthless  one-sidedness  with 
which  Freud  emphasized  casuality  as  the  driving,  creating, 
power  in  human  life."  Just  as  in  our  consideration  of  the 
Freudian  conception  of  psychology  we  found  it  impossible  to 
attribute  all  forms  of  human  behavior  to  a  sexual  factor,  like- 
wise in  Adler's  conception  of  psychology  we  find  it  impossible 
to  accept  the  theory  that  all  forms  of  human  behavior  must 
be  attributed  to  some  organic  inferiority  with  a  psychical  com- 
pensation. In  interpreting  Adler's  terms  in  a  physiological 
way,  we  may  say  that  feelings  of  inferiority  represent  a  form 
of  disturbance  of  the  sense  of  well-being,  due  to  a  condition 
of  lowered  bodily  tone  and  without  necessarily  meaning  here 
that  this  disturbance  is  of  a  so-to-say  "  social  jealousy  "  order 
of  phenomenon.  The  term  "  manly  protest  "  may  be  conceived 
as  meaning  a  manifestation  of  negative  active  thrill  phenom- 
ena, such  as  "  aggression,"  "  greed,"  "  cruelty,"  "  anger,"  "  re- 
vengefulness,"  etc.  The  term  "  assurance  mechanism  "  may  be 
conceived  as  meaning  a  manifestation  of  negative  passive  thrill 
phenomena  such  as  "  fainting,"  "  humility,"  "  submission," 
"  bashfulness,"  "  invalidism,"  etc.  Any  ideas  of  "  masculine- 
feminine,"  "  up-down,"  "  above-below,"  etc.,  in  the  sense  that 
Adler  uses  these  terms  must  be  rejected  in  an  interpretation 
of  behavior  from  physiological  conceptions.  What  Adler 
terms  "  a  craving  for  security "  will  for  us  mean  a  thrill 
craving,  a  craving  for  physiological  readjustment  of  a  condition 
of  lowered  bodily  tone,  the  cause  of  which  may  primarily  be 
either  cerebral  or  generally  systemic  in  origin.  The  term 
"  accentuated  fiction  "  may  be  conceived  as  meaning  the  ideal 
of  physiological  well-being  as  it  is  sought  in  attempts  at  physio- 
logical readjustment  by  thrill  phenomena  of  questionable  value 
such  as  anger,  greed,  grief,  invalidism,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  alcoholism,  narcotism,  day-dreaming,  sexual  excesses, 
etc..  on  the  other  hand.  In  such  conceptions  as  these  "  sym- 
bolism "  as  a  means  of  interpretation  is  valueless.  Also,  the 
conception  that  an  organic  inferiority  "  never  occurs  as  a 
result  but  always  as  a  preliminary  condition,"  as  Adler  re- 
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marks,  is  another  postulate  which  we  should  reject.  Not  only 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  an  organic  inferiority  may  be 
an  acquired  condition  but,  in  addition,  we  need  not  conceive 
such  an  inferiority  as  being  necessarily  a  permanent  condi- 
tion in  any  way.  Again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
every  organic  inferiority  has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  brain 
in  the  sense  that  Adler  mentions  it  as  having.  In  the  greater 
majority  of  instances  the  only  effect  that  an  inferior  organ 
has  is  that  it  serves  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  lowered 
bodily  tone  while  it  is  in  a  condition  of  disease  or  disorder, 
and  this  lowered  bodily  tone  manifests  its  presence  psychically 
in  the  form  of  a  thrill  craving  from  time  to  time. 

In  making  a  final  survey  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
considered  in  the  present  paper,  we  observe  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  conceive  them  in  each  instance  from  the  stand- 
point of  physiological  conceptions.  Consciousness  was  shown 
to  be  nothing  more  than  that  state  of  awareness  necessary 
in  the  processes  of  adjustment  of  the  body  to  certain  external 
and,  in  some  instances,  internal  stimuli.  Lesser  consciousness 
we  found  to  be  that  condition  of  lesser  awareness  which 
remains  after  a  complete  adjustment  has  been  made,  or,  in 
the  event  of  an  incomplete  adjustment,  is  that  state  of  lesser 
awareness  that  remains  after  a  particular  stimulus  has  ceased 
to  act  upon  the  brain.  Marginal  habits,  we  observed,  were 
phenomena  which  occupy  a  sort  of  "  borderland  "  situation 
between  states  of  accentuated  consciousness  and  states  of  lesser 
consciousness.  Again,  feeling  states  were  shown  to  be  very 
important  factors  in  all  forms  of  cerebral  activities,  and  in 
the  form  of  "  subjective  sensorial  memories  "  they  are  the 
means  whereby  we  may  explain  certain  processes  of  asso- 
ciational  activities.  It  was  in  explaining  in  a  physiological  way 
the  various  theories  of  Freud,  Jung,  and  Adler  that  we  found 
the  conceptions  of  "  objective  sensorial  "  and  "  subjective  sen- 
sorial "  memories  useful.  Furthermore,  these  two  phenomena 
were  shown  to  be  the  means  whereby  we  may  explain  in  a 
physiological  way  all  those  factors  that  in  psychoanalytic  work 
have  been  interpreted  by  symbolic  hypotheses.  Finally,  in 
using  the  ideal  of  physiological  well-being  as  the  basic  factor 
by  which  to  explain  not  only  normal  but  abnormal  modes  of 
conduct,  and  in  observing  the  part  that  thrill  cravings  and 
thrill  manifestations  play  in  their  relation  to  this  ideal  of 
physiological  well-being,  we  at  once  observed  the  broader  con- 
ceptions that  such  theories  permit  over  those  which  are  found 
in  the  present  schools  of  psychoanalysis. 
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NOTES  ON  METHODS  OF  ISOLATING  SCIENTIFI- 
CALLY THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By  Charles  C.  Peters,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


In  no  realm  of  education  have  we  yet  guided  ourselves  as 
largely  as  we  should  by  clearly  conceived  and  adequately 
evaluated  objectives.  Custom  has  chiefly  pointed  the  way,  and 
when  we  have  thought  of  our  work  in  relation  to  ends  these 
ends  have  mostly  been  accepted  on  blind  faith.  We  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  certain  ends  were  worth  working 
for  and  if  any  one  questioned  these  ends  we  merely  smiled 
at  him  as  **  queer."  But,  in  the  realm  of  secular  education  at 
least,  the  challenge  to  consider  our  objectives  has  become 
so  loud  and  so  insistent  as  at  last  to  have  compelled  a  hearing. 
And  when  we  heeded  this  call  and  turned  attention  seriously 
to  our  objectives,  we  found  them  nearly  all  to  be  so  vaguely 
conceived  as  to  be  affording  us  little  practical  guidance  and 
many  of  them,  even  when  conceived  with  a  fair  degree  of 
clarity,  impossible  of  actual  attainment,  socially  illegitimate, 
or  valid  only  for  a  certain  few  individuals  instead  of  for  the 
many  who  were  made  to  pursue  them.  In  the  realm  of  secular 
education  a  fair  and  full  consideration  of  objectives  gives 
promise  of  multiplying  many  fold  the  efficiency  of  our  educa- 
tional efforts. 

It  seems  that  this  promise  is  equally  great  in  religious  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  realm  in  which  custom  more  largely  guides 
our  practice,  no  sphere  in  which  vague  feelings  rather  than 
clear-cut  intellect  more  dominantly  prompts  our  reactions,  no 
arena  in  which  we  more  frequently  go  off  half-cocked,  than 
in  that  of  religious  education. 

The  function  of  definite  objectives  in  education  can  perhaps 
be  most  clearly  seen  through  the  analogy  of  military  activity. 
In  war  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  general  know  the  manual  of 
arms,  that  he  be  able  to  command  due  respect  and  obedience 
from  his  subordinates,  that  he  keep  his  supply  train  moving 
systematically,  or  even  that  he  be  able  so  to  inspire  his  soldiers 
with  hope  and  courage  that  they  be  willing  to  make  uncounted 
sacrifices  to  win  the  battle.  He  is  made  a  good  general  only 
secondarily  by  these  routine  and  inspirational  factors,  but  pri- 
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marily  by  his  power  in  military  strategy.  He  must  be  able  to 
study  the  situation  objectively  and  intelHgently  map  out  policies. 
He  must  mark  out  specific  and  attainable  objectives  for  definite 
times  and  keep  his  whole  machinery  moving  with  precision 
through  this  schedule  to  his  ultimate  goals.  If  he  does  not 
keep  his  maneuvers  carefully  aligned  with  such  well-considered 
objectives  he  is  sure  to  waste  time,  supplies,  and  men  in  fruit- 
less undertakings.  For  even  if  he  win  in  these  unplanned 
raids,  his  victory  has  no  value  with  reference  to  the  total 
situation  and  often  even  weakens  his  position  by  putting  a 
part  of  his  line  in  an  unnecessarily  exposed  position. 

In  the  same  way  the  carpenter,  the  bridge  builder,  the  mining 
engineer,  and  every  other  type  of  efficient  workman,  guides 
his  activities  by  reference  to  definitely  conceived  and  evaluated 
objectives.  He  knows  from  the  first  just  what  he  wishes  to 
accomplish  and  selects  all  of  his  tools,  his  materials  and  his 
procedures  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
If  he  did  not  do  so,  but  on  the  contrary  merely  plunged  in  with 
whatever  materials  came  most  easily  to  hand  and  with  what- 
ever activities  instinct  chanced  to  prompt,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
wasteful  of  time  and  materials  and  how  completely  devoid  of 
useful  results  would  be  his  efforts. 

Yet  in  more  cases  than  not  it  is  in  just  this  latter  way 
that  we  have  proceeded  in  teaching.  We  have  taken  the 
curricular  material  that  tradition  suggested,  or  that  was  easiest 
to  use,  or  that  temporary  fad  proposed,  and  have  plied  it  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  lead  us  somewhere  worthwhile  if  we 
only  kept  at  it  long  enough.  The  result  has  been  the  waste  of 
a  large  proportion  of  our  educational  efforts.  In  secular 
schools  we  have,  on  this  basis,  put  in  years  of  time  teaching 
children  languages  they  would  never  use,  mathematics  that 
would  never  function,  or  history  that  would  not  influence 
their  conduct ;  and  have  omitted  to  give  them  language,  mathe- 
matics, and  history  that  would  prepare  them  for  the  meeting  of 
emergencies  predictably  destined  to  confront  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  other  types  of  training  indispensable  for 
efficient  living  hitherto  completely  untouched  by  the  school. 
In  religious  education  this  lack  of  guidance  by  scientifically 
evaluated  objectives  has  caused  us  not  only  to  omit  many  things 
necessary  for  a  complete  religious  life  but  even  to  do  many 
things  that  actually  militate  against  the  cause  they  are  expected 
to  further. 

So  education  must  be  constantly  guided  by  reference  to  the 
utility  of  its  contributions  in  the  future  life  of  the  pupil — 
understanding  that  the   future  begins  at  once  and  lasts  on. 
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In  the  life  they  are  living  all  about  us  men  are  continually 
being  confronted  with  countless  problems  demanding  solution 
or,  if  you  prefer,  with  countless  exigencies  demanding  adjust- 
ment. It  is  the  business  of  education  to  prepare  its  subjects 
with  the  adjustments  necessary  for  meeting  these  emergencies 
— the  carpenter  with  the  skills  necessary  for  fitting  his  boards 
together  into  a  house,  the  physician  with  the  knowledges  neces- 
sary for  classifying  the  diseases  submitted  to  his  judgment 
and  for  prescribing  for  them,  the  citizen  with  the  ideals  and 
interests  necessary  to  prompt  him  to  participate  in  foreseen 
essential  political  functions,  the  religious  man  to  retain  his 
equipose  in  the  face  of  certain  forms  of  discouragement  sure 
to  depress  him,  and  so  on.  Fitnesses  for  meeting  these  defi- 
nitely conceived  and  expected  situations  constitute  the  objec- 
tives of  education. 

Now  under  what  conditions  can  we  keep  all  of  our  edu- 
cational efforts  directed  continually  toward  the  preparation 
of  reactions  for  such  real  situations  in  life?  Evidently  only 
as  we  go  out  into  life  and  make  a  survey  of  the  problems 
actually  found  there.  We  must  know  what  are  the  exigencies 
against  which  men  are  struggling  before  we  can  know  what 
sort  of  advance  training  will  help  them  better  to  meet  these 
exigencies. 

But  if  these  discoveries  are  to  help  us  much  the  objectives 
revealed  must  be  analyzed  out  in  such  detail  as  will  actually 
suggest  subject  matter  and  methods.  It  will  not  do. to  set 
up  merely  such  ends  as  initiative,  imagination,  resourceful- 
ness, and  piety.  These  are  such  large  concepts  that  they  can 
not  suggest  definite  teaching  materials  nor  specific  procedures. 
Not  even  can  we  stop  with  such  goals  as  courage,  honesty, 
and  loyalty.  These  are  generic  terms  that  cover  many  quite 
different  reactions.  We  need  to  know  the  particular  situations 
in  which  courage  or  honesty  or  loyalty  is  expected  to  have 
occasion  to  function  in  order  that  these  situations  may  suggest 
to  us  means  of  building  up  the  particular  courages,  honesties, 
and  loyalties  requisite  for  coping  with  these  situations.  And 
in  the  same  way  we  need  to  have  isolated  and  analyzied  out  in 
detail  all  the  other  types  of  fitnesses  that  a  study  of  living,  as 
it  actually  goes  on  today,  reveals  as  essential  to  maximum 
efficiency. 

And  we  must  be  careful,  too,  to  make  this  analysis  a  socio- 
logical one,  not  merely  a  psychological  one.  There  are  at 
present  a  few  prominent  writers  who  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  dealt  adequately  with  the  problem  of  objectives  when 
they  have  analyzed  the  functions  of  education  into  the  so- 
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called  forms  of  conduct-control — knowledge,  habits,  ideals, 
etc.,  according  to  one  type  of  classification  and  impression, 
fragmentary  remembrance,  varying  apperception,  specific  dis- 
cipline, and  general  discipline  (or  transfer)  according  to 
another.  Such  analysis  of  the  ends  of  teaching  is  obviously 
very  valuable — is,  indeed,  indispensable.  It  does,  in  so  far, 
suggest  some  procedures  and,  without  doubt,  enables  us  to 
make  much  more  headway  than  we  could  make  if  we  did  not 
thus  analyze  our  goals.  But  as  long  as  this  analysis  passes 
lightly  over  the  question  as  to  what  ideals,  ivhat  habits,  what 
impressions  are  needed  it  clearly  goes  only  half  the  way.  It  is 
still  in  the  realm  of  blind  faith  in  respect  to  which  of  the  ele- 
ments within  any  of  these  types  it  is  worth  our  while  to  under- 
take to  develop,  and  will  remain  in  this  realm  of  blind  faith 
until  there  is  added  to  this  psychological  analysis  a  socio- 
logical one. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  untrue  to  say  that  educators  have 
not  given  any  thought  to  their  sociological  objectives.  They 
have  always  considered  more  or  less  what  they  wanted  to 
make  out  of  their  wards,  and  have  tried  to  adjust  their 
materials  and  their  methods  to  these  ends.  Some  of  the  de- 
mands of  life  have  been  so  obvious  and  so  insistent  that  school- 
men could  not  overlook  or  ignore  them.  Some  others  have 
been  readily  discoverable  by  a  little  reflection.  This  large, 
loose  type  of  observation  is  enough  to  give  us,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  reliability,  a  good  proportion  of  legitimate  objec- 
tives. But  this  procedure  has  all  the  defects  of  the  philoso- 
phical method,  namely,  large  play  for  the  personal  equation 
of  the  thinker,  generalizations  that  overshoot  the  mark,  large 
areas  of  completely  overlooked  phenomena.  And  the  lack 
of  parallelism  with  life,  the  fragmentariness,  and  the  distorted 
emphasis  of  past  and  present  education,  are  due  largely  to 
these  defects  in  the  loose  philosophical  method  of  discovering 
objectives.  We  (as  educational  program  makers)  need  to 
replace,  or  at  least  supplement,  this  loose  method  with  a  method 
that  will  be  objective,  impersonal,  and  systematic. 

The  haphazard  method  hitherto  in  vogue  has  certainly  left 
us  with  vaguely  defined  and  uncertain  objectives  for  religious 
education.  In  fact  I  must  confess  to  helpless  confusion  as 
to  what  the  Christianity  into  which  most  of  us  are  trying  to 
educate  the  oncoming  generation  really  is.  I  was  brought 
up  in  a  conservative  community  and  had  preached  into  me  the 
doctrines  that  belonged  to  a  conservative  church  in  an  isolated 
community.  Naturally  I  have  later  revolted  against  these 
provincial  teachings.     In  consequence  members  of  this  church 
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have  accused  me  of  heresy.  But  when  I  have  accepted  this 
accusation,  and  have  spoken  about  my  convictions  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  other  persons  in  this  and  other  churches,  they 
have  been  only  amused  and  have  said  my  attitude  was  not 
at  all  unorthodox,  but  that  the  persons  who  had  defined 
orthodoxy  for  me  were  only  provincial  old  fogies  who  do 
not  understand  what  Christianity  really  means.  But  the  next 
day  I  have  found  this  opinion  reversed  by  others  and  a  third 
standard,  different  from  either  of  the  other  two,  set  up,  and 
so  on  until  I  have  become  convinced  that  nobody  knows  what 
orthodoxy  is,  even  within  any  one  church — that  in  fact  there 
is  no  objective  standard  but  each  man's  personal  equation 
largely  governs.  And  there  is  only  a  little  less  certainty 
about  what  the  Christian  is  expected  to  do  than  about  what 
he  is  expected  to  believe,  except  in  respect  to  some  extremely 
large  features  in  both  cases. 

It  is  toward  such  vaguely  defined  ends  that  we  are  trying  to 
train  our  wards.  No  scientist  would  allow  himself  to  remain 
in  such  a  hopeless  state  of  confusion  and  disagreement  with 
respect  to  matters  fundamental  to  his  science.  If  there  were 
contradictory  statements  made  regarding  the  structure  of  the 
jack-in-the-pulpit,  for  example,  he  would  at  once  go  to  the 
objective  evidence  to  settle  the  matter.  He  would  collect  a 
thousand  specimens,  compare  them,  and  generalize  regarding 
the  structure  on  the  basis  of  what  he  actually  found  common 
to  the  specimens  observed. 

In  this  same  objective  way  we  must  find  what  is  really 
fundamental  to  Christianity,  and  what  is  only  accidental  and 
personal,  if  we  are  ever  to  clear  up  the  hopeless  confusion  that 
now  envelops  us.  (I  use  the  narrower  term  Christianity 
here,  and  shall  do  so  from  here  on,  instead  of  the  larger 
term,  religion,  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  definite- 
ness.  What  is  said  of  Christianity  would  apply  equally  to 
all  other  forms  of  religion).  As  the  botanist  goes  to  typical 
plants  themselves,  instead  of  to  an  a  priori  philosophy  about 
plants,  to  discover  what  the  plant  in  question  normally  is,  so 
we  must  go  out  and  study  the  best  Christians  to  find  out  what 
normal  Christianity  is,  and  hence  to  discover  the  specific 
objectives  to  be  worked  for  in  our  making  of  Christians.  Any 
definition  in  terms  of  what  speculation  indicates  Christians 
ought  to  be  is  subject  to  all  the  dangers  of  personal  bias,  and 
of  impracticality,  mentioned  above.  Likewise  any  definition 
through  the  historic  literature  of  Christianity  is  likely  either 
to  be  so  schematic  and  general  as  to  fail  to  set  specific  objec- 
tives for  training  or,  if  detailed,  to  be  thrown  out  of  alignment 
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with  the  problems  of  the  present  by  reason  of  evolution  through 
the  lapse  of  time. 

To  make  this  sociological  approach  to  the  definition  of 
Christianity  demands,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  direct  though 
unanalyzed  sense  for  Christianity  that  enables  us  to  recognize 
it  when  we  find  it.  But  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  that 
very  thing.  We  do  measure  our  own  Christianity,  and  that 
of  others,  over  against  the  behavior  of  certain  men  and  women 
whom  we  feel  to  be  typical  Christians,  and  are  satisfied  to 
the  extent  that  the  ones  measured  stretch  up  to  the  measuring 
rod. 

Such  men  and  women,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  confronted  with  the  normal  exigencies  of  life,  are  ad- 
justing themselves  well  to  these  exigencies.  Their  Christian 
lives  are  working.  They  are  the  fit  whom  social  evolution 
will  select.  The  lives  of  these  fit  should  define  for  us  current 
Christianity.  The  character  of  their  abilities  indicates  what 
sort  of  ideals,  habits,  attitudes,  knowledges,  etc.,  we  should 
seek  to  train  into  our  wards ;  and  the  extent  of  their  achieve- 
ments sets  for  us  reasonable  expectations.  If  we  can  carry 
our  pupils  in  fitness  beyond  the  point  attained  by  these  best 
Christians  well  and  good,  but  it  will  be  beyond  in  the  same 
direction,  they  pointing  the  way. 

To  this  suggestion  that  we  should  seek  a  sociological,  rather 
than  a  philosophical,  definition  of  our  objectives  in  Religious 
Education  there  would  probably  be  little  objection,  especially 
since  it  is  the  method  we  have  anyway  long  employed.  But 
if  we  are  to  employ  this  sociological  method  scientifically  we 
must  .employ  it  systematically.  What  this  demands  is  the 
theme  of  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

Fortunately  the  natural  scientist  is  able  to  show  us  how  to 
systematize  our  observation.  We  can  take  over  from  him 
several  methods  that  he  has  long  used  with  marked  success. 
The  one  that  will  probably  lend  itself  best  to  our  inquiry  is  the 
method  referred  to  a  little  while  ago  in  speaking  of  how  the 
botanist  would  settle  for  himself  a  question  of  the  structure 
of  a  given  plant.  It  has  been  known,  since  the  days  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  as  the  Method  of  Agreement. 

An  illustration  or  two  of  the  use  of  this  method  in  science 
may  be  appropriate.  When  Sir  David  Brewster  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  the  color  of  mother  of  pearl  is  due  to  the 
form  of  the  surface  of  a  body  rather  than  to  its  substance, 
he  took  impressions  from  mother  of  pearl  in  wax,  balsam, 
fusible  metal,  lead,  gum  arabic,  isinglass,  etc.  In  all  these 
cases  the   form  of  the  surface  was  kept  the   same   but   the 
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substance  widely  varied.  When  to  all  these  varied  case's  he 
found  the  irridescent  colors  common,  he  concluded  that  the 
form  and  not  the  substance  is  the  cause  of  the  color.  In  like 
manner  the  agriculturalist  studies  the  value  of  a  certain  fer- 
tilizer by  applying  it  to  many  different  crops  and  conditions 
and  observing  what  results  are  common  to  all  the  cases ;  the 
physician  assures  himself  of  the  potency  of  antitoxin  by 
noting  the  extent  subjects  treated  with  it  agree  in  resisting 
disease ;  or  the  anthropologist  satisfies  himself  as  to  what 
traits  are  fundamental  to  primitive  society  by  comparing 
many  tribes  and  studying  to  what  extent  the  traits  in  question 
are  found  in  all  of  these  tribes.  The  method  is,  then,  to  bring 
together  many  and  varied  yet  typical  specimens  of  the  thing 
studied,  to  compare  these,  and  isolate  essentials  on  the  basis 
of  agreement  found  in  these  specimens. 

The  application  of  this  method  to  the  determination  of  what 
is  essential  to  Christianity  is  obvious.  We  shall  need  to  pick 
out  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  best  Christians  and  study  their 
characteristics.  We  shall  need  to  observe  their  habits,  their 
ideals,  their  beliefs,  their  attitudes,  etc.,  and  compare  these 
so  as  to  ascertain  what  ones  are  common  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
(and  hence  essential  to  Christianity)  and  what  ones  are  merely 
accidental  and  personal.  And,  to  make  our  survey  of  value, 
we.  shall  need  to  make  it  detailed.  We  shall  need  to  note 
what  the  Christian  does  toward  his  family,  what  he  does 
toward  the  state,  what  he  does  toward  his  fellows  in  his  business 
relations,  etc.  Becoming  still  more  specific  under  each  of  the 
above  heads,  we  shall  need  to  know :  what  is  the  Christian's 
conduct  in  respect  to  his  own  amusement,  in  respect  to  pressing 
ahead  in  business,  in  respect  to  clothing  and  the  maintenance  of 
appearance,  in  respect  to  eating  and  drinking  and  smoking  and 
other  similar  matters,  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  health,  in 
respect  to  the  pursuit  of  his  personal  culture  in  the  form  of 
music  or  travel  or  reading  or  the  theatre.  Regarding  his 
family  relationships  we  shall  need  to  know  how,  in  a  number  of 
specific  respects,  he  treats  his  wife,  how  he  treats  his  children, 
how  he  treats  his  parents.  In  his  relations  toward  those  in 
need  we  shall  need  to  note  :  how  he  deals  with  those  in  economic 
need — the  temporarily  embarrassed  or  the  permanently  poor ; 
those  in  need  of  friendship  and  of  encouragement — the  down 
and  outs ;  the  sick ;  those  socially  unfortunate — condemned 
criminals,  unmarried  mothers,  etc. ;  prophets  "  without  honor 
in  their  own  country."     And  so  on. 

When  we  have  noted  and  compared  these  traits  in  respect 
to  1000  typical  best  Christians  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
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all  parts  of  the  country,  and  have  isolated  the  ones  common 
to  large  numbers  of  them,  we  ought  to  have  a  valuable  guide 
as  to  the  specific  traits  we  should  be  trying  to  train  into  our 
pupils. 

But  in  applying  this  method  to  our  field  we  shall  encounter 
many  problems  greater  than  those  which  confront  the  natural 
scientist.  In  the  natural  sciences  the  data  are  comparatively 
simple  and  tangible,  and  lend  themselves  rather  readily  to 
experimental  manipulation,  so  that  the  observation  of  a  single 
investigator  can  isolate  the  critical  elements.  But  the  socio- 
logical data  with  which  we  must  deal  are  far  more  complex 
and  the  observation  of  no  one  judge  is  at  all  adequate  to 
isolate  from  them  the  principles  that  make  possible  trust- 
worthy generalizations.  This  for  several  very  obvious  rea- 
sons: 

1.  The  personal  equation  of  a  single  observer  is  sure  to 
obtrude  itself  in  this  field.  He  will  inevitably  read  into  his 
observations  some  of  his  own  predilections  and  overlook 
certain  elements  in  which  he  is  not  especially  interested.  We 
need  many  judges  to  offset  each  other's  personal  equation. 

2.  Our  data  must  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country — 
preferably  parts  selected  by  a  scientific  method  of  random 
sampling.     Ordinarily  one  person  could  not  collect  such  data. 

3.  Our  data  must  come  from  all  classes  of  men,  to  whom  no 
one  man  would  have  sufficiently  ready  access. 

4.  The  observations  must  be  based  on  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  no  one  person  could  be  expected  to  have  a  sufficiently 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  behavior  of  men  as  numerous 
and  from  as  varied  status  as  the  conditions  of  the  study 
demand. 

So  we  must  gather  our  data  by  setting  to  search  for  it  a 
hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thousand,  observers  of  analytic  mind 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  all  walks  of  life,  each 
observer  guiding  himself  by  an  exhaustingly  analytic  scheme 
and  each  one  holding  himself  strictly  to  reporting  what  he 
personally  knows  the  "  best  Christian  "  he  is  observing  actu- 
ally does.  His  temptation  will  be  constantly  to  pass  beyond 
his  observations  and  read  into  his  subject  what  he  fancies 
a  good  Christian  ought  to  be. 

When  we  get  together  these  100,  or  these  1000,  reports 
from  as  many  observers,  we  can  classify  the  notations  and, 
from  the  number  of  times  the  same  trait  has  been  mentioned, 
make  out  a  list  of  the  traits  most  nearly  common  and  essential 
to  the  typical  Christian,  and  also  have  some  index  of  the 
relative  importance  of  these  traits. 
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Several  other  scientific  methods  would  be  available  to  supple- 
ment this  Method  of  Agreement,  (1)  The  Joint  Method  of 
Agreement  and  Difference.  That  would  involve,  on  the  part 
of  the  observer,  drawing  up  a  list  of,  say,  ten  typical  Christians 
of  his  acquaintance  and  contrasting  them  with  a  similar  list 
of  non-Christians,  comparing  the  two  sets  to  find  what  traits 
are  common  to  the  former  and  lacking  in  the  latter.  Reports 
of  these  observations  should  be  thrown  together  as  above. 
(2)  The  Method  of  Concomitant  Variation.  This  would  in- 
volve ranking  a  number  of  Christians  in  the  order  of  their 
merit  and  ascertaining  what  traits  tend  to  increase  in  promi- 
nence as  one  moves  up  the  ranks,  many  observers  throwing 
their  results  together  as  in  the  other  cases.  (3)  The  Method 
of  Job  Analysis.  This  would  involve  enumerating  the  vital 
types  of  situations  with  which  life  confronts  men  and  raising 
the  question  as  to  what  sort  of  preparation  is  necessary  for 
effectively  meeting  those  situations.  This  method  of  job 
analysis  is  valuable  in  guiding  vocational  education,  but  when 
we  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  extremely  broad  field  upon  which 
Christianity  touches  the  situation  becomes  so  complicated 
that  likely  no  headway  could  be  made  with  it.  (4)  An- 
other method,  extremely  useful  in  discovering  objectives  in 
such  a  realm  as  citizenship  education  or  cultural  education — 
The  Method  of  Defects — would  also  seem  to  be  inapplicable 
to  such  a  complex  area  as  that  of  Religious  Education.  So 
that  the  most  promising  method,  on  the  whole,  in  this  field 
seems  to  be  the  Method  of  Agreement  described  first,  supple- 
mented largely  by  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Dif- 
ference and  perhaps  to  some  extent  by  the  Method  of  Con- 
comitant Variations. 

But  all  of  this  assumes  that  the  religious  educator  must 
embark  upon  an  investigation  of  objectives  all  his  own.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  his  task  can  probably  be  immensely  simplified 
if,  instead  of  making  an  independent  study,  he  will  join  forces 
with  the  general  educator  in  the  study  of  objectives  he,  too, 
must  make.  For  the  ideal  religious  man  is  only  the  ordinary 
efficient  member  of  society  with  additions.  He  is  a  good 
citizen,  a  good  workman,  a  good  member  of  the  moral  order, 
and  good  in  all  other  respects  that  make  one  an  efficient  mem- 
ber of  society.  To  this  common  social  efficiency  religion  adds 
only  one  unique  element — that  is,  the  appeal  to  its  distinctive 
sanctions  to  reinforce  and  sustain  conduct.  Therefore  in  re- 
spect to  the  content  of  the  righteous  life  the  religious  educator 
can  merely  take  over  the  findings  of  the  general  educator, 
so  fast  as  they  are  worked  out,  in  respect  to  what  are  the 
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ideals,  the  habits,  the  biases,  the  knowledges,  etc.,  essential  to 
citizenship,  to  morality,  to  health,  to  vocation,  and  to  culture. 
He  can  then  make  his  contribution  in  the  form  of  means  for 
reinforcing  these  through  the  machinery  uniquely  available 
to  the  church.  If  he  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  study  of  content 
objectives,  he  can  do  so  in  cooperation  with  the  general  edu- 
cator. 

In  this  division  of  labor  there  would  thus  be  thrown  upon 
the  student  of  religious  education,  as  his  own  necessary  in- 
vestigation, the  burden  of  making  a  sociological  study  of  the 
effect  of  appealing  to  each  of  the  several  types  of  sanctions 
historically  resorted  to  by  organized  religion  or  available 
thereto.  This  is  a  matter  hitherto  passed  over  far  too  lightly. 
Observation  readily  shows  that  the  church  has  made  a  practice 
of  appealing  to  certain  sanctions  that,  though  sometimes  useful 
temporarily,  are  in  the  long  run  absolutely  ruinous  to  a  stable 
religious  life.  Many  sanctions  that  were  once  possessed  of 
the  utmost  potency,  and  that  retained  that  potency  through 
the  life  of  the  individual,  have  now  been  outgrown  and  either 
appeal  strongly  to  no  one  any  longer  ot^- operate  positively 
during  one  stage  of  life  only  to  act  as  a  boomerang  in  a  later 
stage.  It  is  foolish  to  blame  men  fot  this  change.  We  must 
evaluate  sanctions  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  actu- 
ally appeal  to  people  as  we  find  them.  A  sociological  investi- 
gation is  as  essential  here  as  it  is  in  the  effort  to  isolate  ob- 
jectives. 

In  this  realm  of  the  sanctions  that  influence  men's  conduct 
there  are  the  greatest  possible  individual  differences.  It  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  generalize  for  all  men.  But  science 
uoes  not  compel  generalization  for  a  unit  of  unlimited  extent. 
vVe  can  make  our  groups  for  whom  we  generalize  as  small 
and  as  homogeneous  as  we  please.  In  general  pedagogy  we 
are  learning  rapidly  to  adjust  our  instruction  to  individual 
differences  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall 
*'need  to  do  the  same  in  religious  education.  A  careful  socio- 
logical study  of  the  efficacy  of  sanctions  in  relation  to  type 
groups  would  certainly  enable  us  to  deal  far  more  intelligently 
with  the  problem  than  we  can  without  such  study. 

In  studying  the  value  of  the  several  sanctions  for  such  type 
groups  we  shall  probably  need  to  rely  largely  upon  the  per- 
sonal questionnaire  method,  unsatisfactory  as  we  all  know 
this  method  to  be.  We  shall  wish  to  know  of  each  respondent 
the  manner  and  the  extent  to  which  each  sanction  influences 
him  and  the  history  of  the  efficacy  of  this  sanction  in  his 
life.     We  must  expect  these  rerctions  to  be  very  different  in 
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the  case  of  the  prophetic  group — those  persons  who  are  strong 
in  the  virtues  of  initiative — from  what  it  will  be  in  the  case  of 
the  conservative  group — those  strong  in  the  virtues  of  con- 
formity— but  it  is  just  these  individual  and  group  differences 
that  will  be  most  illuminating  and  suggestive. 

Moreover  we  shall  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  supple- 
ment these  personal  questionnaires  by  the  careful  and  analytic 
observations  by  others — by  outsiders.  These  outsiders  can 
study  the  apparent  influences  of  certain  sanctions  in  the  lives 
of  the  subjects  in  question  more  impersonally  and  objectively 
than  the  subjects  themselves  can,  and  hence  can  keep  a  better 
perspective  in  respect  to  the  motive  forces  operating  in  these 
people's  conduct.  If  we  can  bring  together  a  sufficient  number 
of  observations  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  several  sanctions, 
from  a  sufficient  variety  of  subjects  to  be  genuinely  represen- 
tative, and  from  enough  careful  judges  to  insure  the  elimination 
of  the  personal  equation  in  the  interpretation,  these,  when 
carefully  interpreted,  ought  to  yield  us  generalizations  cover- 
ing the  type  groups  that  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  enabling 
us  intelligently  to  bring  religious  sanctions  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  conduct. 

Certainly  the  efficiency  of  religious  education  will  be  im- 
mensely increased  whenever  the  educator  (preacher,  Sunday 
school  teacher,  visitor)  recognizes  that  the  effective  control 
of  conduct  demands  two  things:  (1)  Clear  ideas  as  to  just 
what  is  to  be  done  and  the  necessary  skill  to  accomplish  it,  and 
(2)  the  forces  necessary  to  impel  one  strongly  to  the  doing  of 
this  thing  and  to  sustain  him  to  the  end  of  the  task.  The 
former  are  the  content  objectives  and  belong  primarily  to 
general  education  but  must  constitute  the  specific  goals  towards 
which  religion  drives  and  must  be  isolated  by  the  religious 
educator  in  so  far  as  they  are  inadequately  isolated  by  others ; 
the  latter  are  the  sanctions  of  conduct  and  belong  primarily 
to  religion. 

A  very  important  qualification  must  now  be  made  to  all 
that  has  been  said  up  to  this  point.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  trait  is  essential  for  efficient  living  that  either  the 
day  school  or  the  church  school  must  necessarily  take  a  hand 
in  its  development.  A  great  many  essential  traits  are  picked 
up  merely  by  the  way  and  as  by-products  to  activities  not 
specifically  intended  to  be  educational.  With  these  the  school, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  need  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  The  function  of  any  school  (and  the  church  is  in  part  a 
school)  is  strictly  residual.  Among  necessary  things  of  an  edu- 
cational character  it  need  do  only  those  that  no  other  institu- 
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tion  is  adequately  doing.  So  it  is  the  business  of  the  church 
as  a  school  to  seek  out  diligently  those  contributions  which 
are  left  for  it  to  make  and  to  apply  itself  assiduously  to  making 
these.  The  residual  function  will  obviously  not  be  the  same 
in  all  communities  or  among  all  sorts  of  people. 

How  can  we  find  this  residual  function?  The  best  method 
I  know  of  getting  at  it  is  that  urged  by  Professor  David 
Snedden — namely,  to  break  our  population  up,  for  purposes  of 
construction  of  curriculums,  into  relatively  homogeneous  type 
groups,  to  estimate  (on  the  basis  of  a  sociological  study)  the 
prospective  deficiencies  of  each  of  these  type  groups  apart 
from  the  activity  of  the  church,  and  to  construct  such  a  pro- 
gram of  religious  education  for  each  group  as  will  offset  its 
threatened  deficiencies. 

Not  only  will  it  be  necessary  to  make  such  lateral  distribu- 
tion of  the  residual  objectives  of  religious  education  but  to 
make  as  well  what  we  may  call  a  linear  distribution.  This  will 
be  made  partly  on  a  sociological,  and  partly  on  a  psychological, 
basis.  Some  objectives  have  meaning  only  with  reference  to 
certain  stages  of  life  and  not  to  other  stages;  some  are  step- 
ping-stones to  others ;  some  can  be  realized  more  economically 
at  one  stage  than  at  others.  A  scientific  program  will  not, 
therefore,  only  inquire  what  objectives  are  to  be  realized  in 
the  whole  process,  but  will  also  apportion  these  scientifically 
to  the  several  levels  of  educational  training  at  which  they  can 
be  best  attained. 

The  function  of  the  church  school  as  residual  has,  of  course, 
its  positive  aspect  as  well  as  the  negative  one  referred  to  a  mo- 
ment ago.  Just  as  the  school  should  not  try  to  teach  what  does 
not  need  teaching,  so,  too,  it  should  not  leave  untaught  what 
needs  teaching  and  yet  what  no  other  institution  will  teach.  This 
positive  residual  function  the  church  has  performed  reasonably 
conscientiously  in  the  past,  at  least  in  spots.  When,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  the  poor  had  no  opportunity  for  secular  edu- 
cation, the  church  taught  them  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher 
in  the  first  Sunday  schools.  When  primary  schools,  vacation 
schools,  penny  lunches,  kindergartens,  etc.,  were  needed  and  not 
provided  by  other  agencies,  churches  came  to  their  support 
until  the  public  could  be  induced  to  take  them  over. 

This  principle  should  be  continued  and  extended.  We  have 
at  present,  for  example,  no  continuation  school  for  adults  to 
help  them  meet  intelligently  the  big  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  day.  As  a  residual  educational  agency 
it  is  therefore  the  function  of  the  church  to  constitute  itself 
such  a  continuation  school,  and,  in  its  church  services  and 
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especially  in  its  Sunday  school,  discuss  these  matters  in  lieu 
of  other  topics  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  its  members  ad- 
equately clear  ideas  regarding  them.  Until  these  clear  ideas 
are  somewhere  and  somehow  got  it  is  next  to  useless  for  the 
church  to  undertake  the  building  of  the  ideals  respecting  them 
which  are  its  ultimate  concern.  Too  often  the  idealization, 
which  is  the  primary  sociological  function  of  the  church,  is 
left  merely  in  the  air.  It  becomes  a  vague  and  vapid  emo- 
tionalism. It  prompts,  but  to  nothing  in  particular,  hence 
leaves  conduct  practically  uninfluenced.  It  is  really  useless 
to  emotionalize,  perhaps  even  worse  than  useless,  unless  that 
emotionalization  is  centered  upon  certain  ideas  sufficiently 
clear-cut  that  they  can  issue  into  conduct.  If  other  institu- 
tions than  the  church  will  adequately  clarify  these  ideas,  well 
and  good.  But  if  they  are  not  clarifying  them,  then  any  Sun- 
day school  lesson,  or  any  sermon,  must  take  on  the  necessary 
didactic  form  to  do  so  if  its  program  of  idealizing  and  sustain- 
ing conduct  is  not  to  vanish  into  thin  air. 

In  brief  summary,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  religious 
education  can  make  little  headway  until  it  isolates  for  itself 
specific  objectives  and  continually  drives  toward  these.  Such 
objectives  must  be  isolated  through  a  scientific  sociological 
study,  not  set  up  by  the  a  priori  methods  of  philosophy.  For 
such  isolation  of  the  objectives  of  Christian  religious  educa- 
tion several  possible  methods  were  suggested,  chief  of  which 
was  the  Method  of  Agreement  in  slightly  modified  form.  But 
all  educational  program  makers  are  now  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  scientifically  studying  objectives,  and  the  religious 
educator  and  secular  educator  (it  was  contended)  can  per- 
haps make  most  headway  if  they  throw  together  their  efforts, 
the  general  educator  carrying  most  of  the  load  of  isolating 
content  objectives  and  the  religious  educator  making  a  socio- 
logical study  of  the  potency  of  sanctions  with  which  to  lend 
dynamic  force  to  the  conduct  controls  related  to  these  ob- 
jectives. When  these  specific  objectives  and  their  related 
sanctions  shall  have  been  found,  the  problem  will  remain  to 
distribute  training  for  them  to  optimum  age  levels  and  to  the 
group  that  need  such  training,  the  church  (as  a  school)  con- 
fining itself  (and  stretching  itself)  to  a  residual  educational 
function. 


CHILDREN'S  LIES* 


By  Henry  S.  Curtis 


"  What  is  Truth  ?  "  said  Pilate  with  a  sneer.  The  world 
has  not  yet  answered  his  question.  There  are  all  degrees  of 
truth  and  untruth.  Few  people  know  when  they  are  lying, 
and  truthfulness  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  arts.  In  its 
perfectness  it  can  come  only  with  a  perfected  social  life,  in 
which  a  spirit  of  love  and  helpfulness  are  universal. 

Kinds  of  Lies 

There  are  three  fundamental  kinds  of  misstatement  which 
come  more  or  less  fully  under  the  head  of  lies.  They  are  all 
about  equally  misrepresentative  of  the  truth,  but  they  are  not 
equally  culpable,  because  they  do  not  equally  result  from 
wilful  intent  to  misrepresent,  or  do  injury. 

Misstatement:  Accurate  statement  is  a  late  and  difficult 
accomplishment.  It  comes  only  with  scientific  training  and 
few  people  have  the  ability  for  it.  Most  of  us  see  the  world 
only  in  spots  and  the  great  majority  of  it  passes  by  us  unob- 
served, or  if  seen  we  give  it  only  a  passing  glance  which  shows 
us  little.  We  need  only  to  seek  to  draw,  or  describe  a  person, 
town,  tree,  landscape,  or  act  which  we  have  witnessed,  to  be 
convinced  of  this.  Perception  is  not  largely  a  matter  of  the 
senses  in  any  case,  but  mostly  one  of  judgment.  There  are 
infinite  degrees  of  accuracy  and  inaccuracy.  Ask  any  group 
of  people  how  large  the  sun  appears  to  them,  and  one  will  say 
the  size  of  a  quarter,  another  of  a  dollar,  another  of  a  plate,  a 
fourth  of  a  cart  wheel,  a  fifth,  of  a  house,  and  so  on.  Our 
judgments  of  distance  are  yet  more  various,  and  yet  these 
judgments  of  size  and  distance  enter  into  all  perception. 

We  are  also  subject  to  illusions  of  many  kinds.  In  a  series 
of  experiments  described  by  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  "  Educational 
Problems,"  something  over  four  hundred  children  were  tested 
separately  by  having  a  drop  of  water  put  on  a  handkerchief 
and  being  asked  to  tell  what  kind  of  perfume  had  been  used. 
Over  sixty  per  cent  were  able  to  detect  the  perfume.  Simi- 
larly when  a  few  drops  were  placed  in  a  glass  of  water,  they 
were  asked  to  detect  the  extract  and  more  than  fifty  per  cent 

1  Chapter  from  a  forthcoming  book  on  "  Children  in  the  Home." 
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of  them  could  tell  the  kind  of  extract  that  was  used.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  tested  children  knows  how  powerful  are  sug- 
gestions of  this  kind,  and  how  constantly  they  perceive  things 
which  are  not  there. 

Not  only  do  we  have  these  errors  from  perception,  judg- 
ment, and  illusions,  but  when  things  are  accurately  perceived, 
we  have  still  many  errors  from  faulty  memory,  or  from  a 
faulty  combination  of  perception  and  memory,  so  well  illus- 
trated in  the  old  parlor  experiment  in  which  with  a  group  of 
people  sitting  in  a  circle,  one  whispers  to  his  right-hand  neigh- 
bor a  certain  statement,  which  is  passed  from  person  to  person 
around  the  ring  until  the  last  person  repeats  it  to  the  first. 
Usually  in  this  transference  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole 
nature  of  the  fact  has  been  changed.  We  have  also  the  old 
story  of  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant,  where  one  feeling  of 
his  side,  said  the  elephant  was  like  a  wall ;  another  of  the  leg, 
said  he  was  like  a  tree ;  another  of  his  tail,  said  the  elephant 
was  like  a  rope,  and  so  on.  These  inaccuracies  of  perception 
and  memory  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  illustration. 

Even  where  the  fact  is  clearly  seen  and  remembered,  we 
have  still  the  difficulty  of  describing  it  accurately  in  words. 
There  is  thus  a  vast  series  of  misrepresentations  which  are 
due  to  faulty  perception,  memory,  or  statement,  which  do  not 
come  from  a  wilful  purpose  to  misrepresent. 

Fanciful  Lies:  Little  children  are  not  much  interested  in 
the  work-a-day  world  of  adults,  which  seems  to  exist  mostly 
for  making  money,  the  world  of  hard  facts.  They  live  largely 
in  a  world  of  make-believe,  with  imaginary  companions,  while 
they  themselves  change  from  day  to  day,  to  Indians,  cowboys, 
wolves,  bears,  and  steam  engines  as  the  fancy  moves  them. 
Every  type  of  fairy  tale  that  has  ever  been  invented  by  any 
race  is  invented  constantly  in  this  romancing  of  little  children 
when  they  think  themselves  unobserved.  This  type  of  ro- 
mancing leads  to  many  fantastic  lies,  as  to  things  they  have 
seen  in  the  woods,  in  the  dark,  or  elsewhere ;  lions  and  bears, 
rabbits  as  big  as  sheep,  etc.  Imaginative  lies  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  little  children  up  to  the  age  of  five  or  six,  and 
ofttimes  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  vivid  dream, 
a  fancy,  a  tale  which  they  have  heard,  and  something  they 
have  actually  seen.  This  type  of  imagination  is  the  source  of 
all  literature.  It  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  though  children  as 
they  grow  older  should  distinguish  between  their  imaginative 
tales  and  facts. 

Wicked  Lies:  The  type  of  lie,  however,  in  which  we  are 
primarily  interested  is  that   which   represents  a  wilful   mis- 
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statement  of  facts,  usually  with  a  view  to  gaining  some  pri- 
vate end,  or  perhaps  of  doing  injury  to  someone. 

'  Degrees  of  Truthfulness  and  Lying 
Animal  Lies:  It  used  to  be  thought  that  all  vices  began  with 
man,  and  that  the  animal  kingdom  was  without  the  faults 
which  man  had  acquired  through  the  fall.  We  now  know, 
however,  that  all  vices  which  civilized  man  possesses  are  found 
in  yet  more  accentuated  form  as  we  go  down  the  scale  of  life. 
Lying  is  universal  throughout  the  animal  world.  It  begins 
in  its  simplest  form  with  protective  coloring,  or  protective 
imitation,  in  which  as  a  means  of  protection  from  their  ene- 
mies, insects  and  the  lower  forms,  pretend  to  be  sticks,  or 
leaves,  or  fish  claim  to  be  pieces  of  kelp.  All  the  cunning  of 
the  animal  world  by  which  it  gains  its  prey,  or  escapes  its 
enemies,  is  a  species  of  deception  which  is  as  near  a  lie  as 
may  be  without  words.  The  fox  doubles  on  his  track  to 
deceive  the  hound ;  he  has  various  feints  to  make  his  pursuers 
believe  he  is  going  in  a  different  direction  from  the  one  he 
intends. 

Acted  Lies:  It  is  usually  counted  that  the  acted  lie  is  less 
sinful  than  the  one  which  is  spoken,  even  though  its  result  is 
the  same.  It  is  not  as  wrong  to  point  in  the  wrong  direction, 
as  to  say  that  the  person  went  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  as 
wrong  to  nod  the  head  as  to  say  **  Yes  "  to  a  false  statement. 
To  smile  in  seeming  approval  of  a  wrong  plan  is  less  wrong 
than  to  say  you  agree,  and  if  you  can  convey  the  idea  through 
a  shrug,  or  an  attitude,  it  makes  little  diflFerence  how  wicked 
the  idea  is. 

The  Partial  Lie:  In  the  courts  the  witness  is  required  to 
tell  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
The  partial  lie  may  often  be  more  wicked  than  a  statement 
which  is  wholly  untrue,  for  the  reason  that  the  portion  which 
is  true  leads  the  hearers  to  believe  that  it  is  all  true.  For 
instance,  if  the  question  is  of  stealing  chickens,  and  you  saw 
Sam  go  to  the  chicken  coop  in  the  evening,  but  come  away 
without  a  chicken,  and  you  simply  say  you  saw  Sam  go  to  the 
chicken  coop,  and  stop  there,  you  have  conveyed  a  wholly 
wrong  impression  which  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  lie.  The 
Psalmist  says :  "  I  said  in  my  heart,  all  men  are  liars."  Not 
only  are  all  men  liars,  but  nearly  every  statement  of  all  men 
is  more  or  less  a  lie,  as  all  court  testimony  shows.  Hence 
the  universal  custom  of  cross-questioning  witnesses,  and  the 
constant  inaccuracies  of  statement  discovered.  Few  of  us  will 
give  an  account  of  any  important  scene  or  act  in  which  we  are 
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much  interested,  which  will  be  wholly  truthful.  For  instance, 
a  bank  robbery  is  witnessed  by  a  boy,  or  young  man.  He  will 
perhaps  tell  everything  as  he  saw  it,  but  will  say  he  was  nearer 
than  he  was,  or  will  add  that  he  was  not  afraid,  or  will  give 
some  fanciful  reason  for  his  being  there.  In  statements 
where  there  is  self-interest,  some  shade  of  misrepresentation 
is  sure  to  appear. 

What  Is  a  Lie?  The  Bible  says:  "Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor."  This  apparently  means 
you  shall  not  wilfully  misrepresent  some  event  to  the  injury 
of  your  neighbor,  where  you  are  under  oath  to  tell  the  truth. 
This  does  not  cover  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of  lies. 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  fell  dead  because  they  misrepresented 
the  amount  of  their  property.  If  this  should  happen  in  these 
days  of  income  taxes,  the  number  of  victims  might  run  into 
the  millions.  But  neither  of  these  illustrations  represent  typi- 
cal cases  of  lying.  Shakespeare  says,  "  Who  steals  my  purse 
steals  trash,  but  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name,  takes 
that  which  not  enriches  him,  but  makes  me  poor  indeed." 
This  is  the  really  wicked  type  of  lie,  the  lie  which  does  injury 
to  another. 

Is  the  Lie  Always  Wrong?  There  has  been  infinite  discus- 
sion of  this  question  down  the  ages.  The  practice  has  been 
that  one  may  lie  to  his  enemies,  or  to  shield  a  friend.  It  is 
not  held  to  be  virtuous  to  be  a  tattletale,  although  the  telling 
of  a  wrong  deed  is  an  obvious  duty  required  by  law  in  case 
of  crime. 

As  there  are  all  degrees  and  shades  of  lying,  with  different 
degrees  of  culpability,  so  there  are  all  degrees  of  truth-telling. 
Take  the  story  of  George  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree. 
Supposing  this  story  to  be  true,  it  did  not  represent  much 
virtue  on  the  part  of  George,  for  the  cherry  tree  must  have 
shown  plainly  that  it  had  been  cut  down  by  a  small  boy  with 
a  hatchet  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  only  small  boy  with 
a  hatchet  to  deny  the  facts. 

A  much  more  heroic  case  is  the  case  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  where  Fitz  James,  almost  surrounded  by  a  hostile  clan, 
comes  upon  Rhoderic  Dhu  by  the  campfire,  and  when  asked, 
"Art  thou  a  friend  to  Rhoderic?"  replies  "No."  "Thou 
durst  not  call  thyself  a  foe !  "  "I  dare,  to  him  and  all  the 
clan  he  calls  to  aid  his  murderous  hand,"  though  that  state- 
ment seems  to  mean  immediate  death. 

Another  example  not  much  less  heroic  is  that  of  our  friend 
Tom  Sawyer.  He  and  Huckleberry  Finn  alone  know  that 
Indian  Joe  has  killed  the  Doctor.     They  know  his  bloodthirsty, 
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revengeful  nature,  and  fear  to  tell.  But  when  they  see  another 
man  is  to  be  punished  for  his  deed,  Tom  comes  forward  and 
tells  the  story.  In  common  parlance,  he  would  not  have  been 
lying  if  he  had  kept  still,  but  the  spirit  of  truthfulness  required 
him  to  tell. 

Lies  to  Enemies:  All  through  the  ages,  the  lie  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  defense  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  Military  tactics  also  consist  chiefly  in  ways  of  de- 
ceiving the  other  party.  No  general  could  hope  to  succeed 
if  he  made  known  his  plans  to  his  opponent.  Deception  has 
always  been  necessary  in  war,  and  always  will  be  necessary 
so  long  as  there  are  wars  and  enemies.  The  art  of  boxing, 
fencing,  and  wrestling,  consists  largely  in  making  feints,  and 
deceiving  your  opponent  as  to  your  intentions. 

Children  naturally  discriminate  in  accordance  with  this  law, 
and  hold  that  it  is  right  to  deceive  the  members  of  the  other 
gang,  or  people  whom  they  do  not  like,  or  their  antagonists ; 
and  that  it  is  wrong  to  lie  in  proportion  as  the  person  deceived 
is  close  and  dear.  Lies  to  father  and  mother  are  the  wickedest 
lies  of  all. 

The  principle  on  which  this  is  based  is  self-evident.  Your 
enemy  will  try  to  prevent  your  success,  and  thwart  your  plans. 
It  is  necessary  to  conceal  them  from  him,  if  you  would  be 
successful.  On  the  other  hand,  your  friends  are  interested 
in  your  success  and  welfare ;  the  more  fully  you  reveal  your 
plans  and  purposes  and  aspirations  to  them,  the  greater  co- 
operation you  may  expect,  and  the  larger  ultimate  success. 

These  principles  are  perfectly  illustrated  in  a  football  game. 
The  success  of  a  team  consists  in  its  deceiving  the  other  team 
as  to  its  intended  plays,  and  in  a  perfect  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  team  of  all  the  plays  intended, 
hence  football  signals. 

The  perfection  of  truth  is  only  reached  when  we  come  to  a 
stage  where  the  mind  lies  open  and  transparent,  where  nothing 
is  concealed,  but  everything  fully  and  freely  told.  Emerson 
says,  "  A  friend  is  one  before  whom  we  may  think  aloud." 
Cnfortunately,  this  perfect  truthfulness  may  only  be  in  a  per- 
fect world. 

Oaths 

The  tendency  to  lie  has  always  been  recognized,  and  many 
rites  and  rituals  have  been  invented  to  secure  truthfulness  on 
important  occasions.  It  is  probable  that  even  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  itself  owes  its  origin  to  an  attempt  to  make  an 
agreement   more   binding   among    primitive   peoples.      Many 
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mysterious  and  semi-religious  rites  have  been  thrown  around 
forms  of  agreement  to  make  a  violation  sacrilege. 

Various  oaths  have  been  used  in  the  church.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  Harold  was  shipwrecked  on  the  shore 
of  Normandy,  and  fell  into  the  power  of  Duke  William,  the 
latter  made  him  swear  that  he  would  renounce  the  throne  of 
England.  In  his  oath  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  altar  in 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  After  the  cloth  is  removed, 
he  beholds  within  the  altar  a  coffin  full  of  the  bones  of  the 
saints,  and  is  terrified  at  his  oath  which  he  had  not  intended 
to  keep.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  common  form  of  oath 
was  to  swear  by  the  Cross,  while  since  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  common  form  is  to  require  the  person  to  place 
his  hand  upon  the  Bible.  We  do  not  ordinarily  realize  that 
our  profanity,  or  oaths,  were  once  taken  in  order  to  make  a 
promise  more  binding. 

Children  have  all  sorts  of  devices  of  their  own,  and  say: 
"  Cross  my  heart,  I  didn't  do  it.  I  hope  to  die  this  very  min- 
ute, and  the  worms  may  eat  me,  if  I  did,"  etc.,  etc. 

All  of  these  forms  have  two  common  characteristics ;  the 
statement  is  witnessed  by  a  number  of  people  and  often  written 
down,  so  that  if  the  person  does  not  keep  his  word  he  is  proved 
a  liar,  and  they  bring  in  a  religious  element,  so  that  the  lie 
becomes  perjury,  disloyalty  to  the  state,  and  a  sacrilege  against 
God. 

Secrets 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  secrets  are  lies,  all  secrets 
are  a  denial  of  a  perfect  openness  of  truth  and  lead  to  hun- 
dreds of  lies.  When  Macbeth  has  killed  Duncan,  it  remains 
a  secret  with  him  and  Lady  Macbeth,  but  it  makes  his  life  a 
lie  toward  everyone  else.  The  Manxman  takes  the  wife  of 
his  friend,  and  his  life  becomes  thenceforth  one  inextricable 
jungle  of  lies.  The  husband  or  wife  who  is  untrue  must  tell 
many  lies  to  keep  the  secret,  and  this  is  true  of  nearly  all 
secrets,  even  though  they  be  not  sins. 

A  secret  in  the  family,  which  is  not  shared,  forces  husband 
and  wife  and  family  apart,  while  a  common  secret  is  a  strong 
bond.  Children  often  make  up  secrets  in  order  to  deepen 
their  friendship  for  preferred  chums,  while  to  be  excluded 
from  a  secret  often  means  the  breaking  off  of  friendship.  All 
secret  societies  owe  much  of  their  stability  to  their  secret  rites 
and  passwords. 

Psychological  investigations  show  that  a  secret  is  a  danger- 
ous pet.  A  secret  which  is  not  shared  tends  to  make  the  per- 
son solitary,   and  self-centered,   represses   spontaneity,   slows 
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down   reaction  time,   and   decreases   mental   efficiency.      The 
Catholic  Church  has  been  wise  in  maintaining  its  confessional. 

Conditions  of  Truthfulness 

Deception  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  methods  of 
combating  an  enemy,  and  always  will  be.  So  long  as  there 
are  wars,  every  general  will  try  to  deceive  his  opponent  as  to 
his  intentions,  and  so  far  as  the  child  or  person  lives  in  a 
hostile  community,  he  will  react  to  these  conditions  by  habitual 
lying.  Truthfulness  or  self -revelation  is  not  good  policy  to- 
ward enemies,  and  always  results  in  disaster. 

The  first  condition  of  truthfulness  on  the  part  of  children 
is  that  they  shall  live  in  a  sympathetic  home  where  parents 
realize  that  children  are  not  to  be  judged  by  adult  standards, 
and  where  love  is  the  guiding  star.  So  far  as  these  conditions 
are  met,  perfect  truthfulness  is  an  advantage,  as  it  enables 
the  parents  to  help  the  child  in  the  things  that  he  wishes  to  do. 
There  is  one  other  vital  condition.  All  children  break  rules 
occasionally  and  disappoint  parents.  To  meet  the  reproof  or 
punishment  involved  requires  courage.  Courage  is  essential 
to  perfect  truthfulness. 

Truth  is  the  flowering  of  all  the  virtues.  We  shall  never 
have  truthfulness  until  all  other  vices  and  sins  and  weaknesses 
have  been  conquered.  The  one  who  steals  or  lies,  or  wrongs 
another,  the  one  who  neglects  his  duty,  is  weak,  or  cowardly, 
practically  always  lies  to  conceal  his  misdeeds.  Unless  he  had 
believed  he  could  escape  the  consequences  of  his  wrongdoing 
by  some  kind  of  deception,  he  would  not  have  committed  them 
in  the  first  place.  We  shall  never  have  perfect  truthfulness 
until  we  have  that  perfect  social  feeling  which  Jesus  described 
by  saying:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  All 
other  important  faults  must  disappear  first,  else  lying  will 
surely  appear  as  a  defense  against  them. 

How  Far  Is  Truth  Practicable? 

Little  children  often  do  not  know  when  they  are  lying. 
Fanciful  lies  are  to  be  expected,  and  not  severely  punished. 

We  cannot  exact,  in  an  imperfect  world,  the  truthfulness 
which  could  exist  only  under  conditions  of  universal  good- 
will and  helpfulness,  but  there  are  certain  minimum  standards 
which  should  be  required.  The  first  of  these  is  what  has  come 
down  to  us  from  chivalry,  as  "  word  of  honor."  The  child 
must  do  the  things  which  he  promises  to  do;  he  must  be  reli- 
able.    Business  honesty,  not  to  deceive  in  regard  to  the  thing 
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we  buy  or  sell  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  "  the  best  policy  " 
in  business,  and  is  a  part  of  business  ethics. 

In  society  the  practice  and  current  ethics  are  not  in  the 
direction  of  a  high  degree  of  truthfulness.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  "  delighted  "  whether  we  are  or  not ;  to  "  approve  "  all 
that  our  host  and  hostess  do ;  to  smile  and  show  pleasure  even 
if  we  are  bored,  and  perhaps  to  overstate  our  regard  and  ap- 
preciation. This  kind  of  personal  over-appreciation  both  of 
ourselves  and  of  others,  while  not  truthful,  is  generally  good 
ethics,  as  an  over-appreciation  of  ourselves  holds  us  up  to  a 
higher  standard,  and  over-appreciation  of  others  requires  of 
them  a  higher  standard,  and  makes  the  world  a  better  world 
to  live  in. 

Teaching  Truthfulness 

Example.  The  most  effective  way  of  teaching  truthfulness, 
as  of  all  virtues,  is  by  example.  Children  unconsciously  imi- 
tate the  ways  of  their  parents  in  this  as  in  other  things.  Many 
parents  would  be  shocked  if  they  realized  how  bad  an  example 
they  are  setting.  Parents  who  are  good  church  members  and 
regard  themselves  as  truthful,  will  often  tell  the  child  that  the 
candy  is  all  gone,  when  they  do  not  wish  him  to  have  any  more, 
or  they  haven't  any  money  to  buy  candy,  or  that  the  policeman 
will  arrest  him  if  he  isn't  more  quiet,  or  that  bears  will  eat 
him  if  he  goes  to  the  woods,  or  snakes  will  get  him  if  he  goes 
to  the  river,  and  dozens  of  other  lies  of  this  kind.  They  tell 
him  that  the  stork  brings  the  babies,  and  thereby  deny  their 
parenthood,  and  cause  the  child  to  lose  the  point  in  family 
membership,  and  fail  to  realize  his  accountability  to  them. 
They  tell  him  that  Santa  Claus  brings  the  presents  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  thereby  lose  the  natural  gratitude  which  he 
should  feel  for  their  thoughtf ulness  and  care.  There  are  many 
beautiful  things  about  the  Santa  Claus  legend,  and  it  has  a 
deep  power  in  stirring  the  imagination  of  childhood,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  if  this  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  worth  what 
it  costs.  They  tell  him  that  the  Easter  rabbits  lay  the  Easter 
eggs,  and  get  nothing  in  return  for  this  falsehood.  They 
practice  on  him  all  kinds  of  deception  on  the  First  of  April, 
and  call  it  April  Fool. 

All  down  the  ages  there  have  been  certain  days,  much  more 
common  in  earlier  times,  on  which  the  ordinary  laws  of  ethics 
were  set  aside,  and  April  Fool's  day  is  the  one  for  the  setting 
aside  of  truthfulness.  You  may  say  anything,  if  you  only 
say  it  in  fun,  or  if  you  are  fooling,  however  untrue  it  may  be. 

Suggestion:  Next  to  the  practice  of  truthfulness  the  most 
effective  method  of  teaching  truthfulness  is  suggestion.     Par- 
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ents  should  assume  that  their  children  will  tell  the  truth. 
"  Johnny  is  a  brave  boy ;  I  know  that  he  would  not  lie  to 
mother."  One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  securing  truthworthiness 
is  to  repose  confidence,  and  parents  must  always  go  as  far  as 
is  safe  in  this  regard. 

Teaching:  The  child  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  lie  is 
always  the  defense  of  the  weakling,  and  the  coward;  that  to 
be  called  a  liar  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  insults,  and  in  the 
code  of  honor  of  all  countries  it  demands  a  blow,  or  an  actual 
duel;  that  truthfulness  gives  a  dignity  and  poise  to  life  that 
nothing  else  can,  and  that  no  one  is  really  eligible  for  an  im- 
portant position  if  he  is  known  to  be  a  liar.  There  is  no 
better  way,  perhaps,  of  teaching  the  effect  of  lying  to  little 
children,  than  the  old  fable  of  the  boy  who  cried,  "  Wolf, 
wolf,"  when  there  was  no  wolf ;  and  when  the  wolves  came, 
no  one  would  believe  him,  and  he  was  left  unaided. 

The  Bible  stories  in  regard  to  truthfulness  are  probably  as 
effective  as  anything  that  can  be  given. 

The  most  successful  system  of  teaching  truthfulness  that 
has  ever  been,  however,  was  chivalry.  The  Knights  of  the 
olden  time  did  not  practice  all  the  virtues  required  today,  and 
on  many  occasions  they  were  little  better  than  thugs  and  rob- 
bers; but  all  chivalry  is  given  a  certain  romance,  from  this 
great  fact  of  truthfulness,  to  which  every  Knight  was  sworn. 
De  Bois  Guilbert  says  at  Torquelstone,  "  Many  a  law,  many 
a  commandment  have  I  broken,  but  my  word,  never."  There 
is  no  better  method  of  teaching  truthfulness  than  the  stories 
of  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur. 

The  Boy  Scouts  also  are  a  similar  organization,  with  much 
of  chivalry,  and  a  similar  requirement  of  truth.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  boys  in  America  who  are  more  truthful 
today  because  they  are  scouts. 
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By  Alice  M.  Clark 

If  we  should  call  the  roll  of  dullards  at  school,  all  of  these 
little  boys  would  have  to  answer  "  present :  " 
Arthur  Wellesley  (Duke  of  Wellington) 
Isaac  Newton 
Jonathan  Swift 
Robert  Clive 
Walter  Scott 

Richard  Brinsley  Butler  Sheridan 
Robert  Burns 
Justus  von  Liebig 
Carolus  Linnaeus 

Frederick  Heinrich  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Louis  Pasteur 
James  Watt 
Robert  Fulton 

Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von  Schiller 
Heinrich  Heine 
Henry  Ward  Beecher 
Jacques  Rousseau 
Friedrich  Frobel 
James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler 
Patrick  Henry 
Edgar  Allan  Poe 
Georges  Clemenceau  (Premier) 

This  roll-call  is  in  no  sense  complete,  nor  could  it  be  made 
so  even  if  we  wished  to  attempt  this,  because  of  lack  of  suffi- 
cient data  in  the  biographies  of  great  men.  The  roll  covers, 
we  admit,  a  period  of  several  centuries  and  could  easily  be 
matched  by  an  equally  impressive  list  of  men  of  genius  who 
are  known  to  have  been  precocious  children. 

Today  the  expressions  "  supernormal  child,"  "  intensive 
training,"  "  the  upper  fourth,"  are  in  the  vocabulary  of  every 
progressive  pedagogue.  Cities  and  schools  vie  with  each  other 
in  introducing  efficient  methods  of  saving  the  gifted  children. 
Colleges  compete  in  graduating  students  whose  ages  would 
indicate  that  they  belong  in  the  high  or  grammar  school.  The 
pedagogical  psychologist  is  deserting  the  subnormal  child,  who 
for  a  decade  has  been  his  pet,  and  is  turning  his  attention  to 
the  supernormal.     He  says,  "  We  have  been  spending  too  much 
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time  and  money  on  defective  children;  we  have  been  culti- 
vating a  desert.  If  you  could  educate  a  subnormal  child  a 
thousand  years  you  might  make  him  normal.  A  more  profit- 
able field  is  offered  by  the  child  who  is  above  the  average,  a 
class  which  has  been  neglected,  by  our  schools.  Our  educa- 
tional institutions  should  not  turn  out  so  many  mediocrites. 
Let  us  take  our  implements, — intelligence  testing  and  voca- 
tional and  intensive  training — and  let  us  apply  them  to  the 
fertile  soil,  to  the  gifted  child." 

The  schools,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  psychologists, 
are  trying  schemes  of  rapid  promotion  for  bright  pupils,  of 
special  classes  offering  fuller  courses,  of  intense  training. 

Yet,  in  our  enthusiasm  for  saving  these  brilliant  children, 
we  must  not  forget  a  truth  which  Sully  has  expressed  so  well 
in  his  Education  of  Genius:  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  boys 
who  afterward  proved  themselves  to  have  been  the  most  highly 
gifted  shone  with  much  lustre  at  school  or  found  themselves 
in  happy  harmony  with  their  school  environment. 

"  Our  Davie's  a  fine  good-natured  crater  but  uncommon 
wake-minded  "  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  his  own  mother 
of  the  child  David  Hume.  Indeed,  David  seems  to  have 
owed  very  little  to  knowledge  gleaned  in  schools. 

Richard  Sheridan's  mother  failed  to  recognize  the  spark  of 
genius  in  her  boy,  for  she  says  about  him  and  his  brother  in 
a  letter  to  their  new  school-master :  "  Two  such  impenetrable 
dunces  I  have  never  met  with."  Sheridan  was  inferior  to  his 
school  fellows  in  the  "  ordinary  business  of  school,"  as  his 
biographer  says. 

Thackeray  did  not  attain  distinction  at  school ;  he  probably 
would  have  been  excluded  from  a  class  of  brilliant  pupils,  if 
his  school  had  had  such  a  class, 

"  What  Southey  "  gained  of  book-lore  in  his  two  years' 
schooling  was  as  little  as  could  be  " — another  boy  refused 
admission  to  our  gifted-pupil  class. 

Keats  in  childhood  was  not  attached  to  his  books,  his  pen- 
chant was  for  fighting.  When  Darwin  left  school,  he  says, 
"  I  was  considered  by  all  my  masters  and  by  my  father  as  a 
very  ordinary  boy,  rather  below  the  common  standard  in  in- 
tellect. To  my  deep  mortification  my  father  once  said  to  me, 
*  You  care  for  nothing  but  shooting,  dogs,  and  rat-catching,  and 
you  will  be  a  disgrace  to  yourself  and  to  all  your  family.'  " 

Burke,  in  his  youth,  was  "  desultory  and  excursive  " — not 
any  fitness  for  intensive  study  is  indicated  by  these  terms. 

Schiller  was  negligent  at  school  and  was  often  reproved 
because  he  was  not  alert. 
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Heine's  teacher  vowed  that  the  lad  had  no  soul  for  poetry. 

Byron  was  backward  in  technical  scholarship  and  low  in 
his  class,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  to  stand 
high.  He  was  at  the  head  only  when,  as  was  the  custom,  the 
class  was  inverted,  and  the  bantering  master  repeatedly  said 
to  him,  "  Now,  George,  man,  let  me  see  how  soon  you'll  be 
at  the  foot." 

Goldsmith's  teacher,  in  his  earliest  school  days,  thought  him 
the  dullest  boy  she  had  ever  taught.  Truly  Goldsmith's  vil- 
lage school  with  its  profound  and  learned  master  was  inferior 
to  our  American  school  today.  Yet  would  we,  with  all  our 
intelligence  tests,  have  recognized  in  the  little,  marked,  awk- 
ward, ugly  Oliver,  a  genius  in  the  germ  ? 

General  Grant  was  not  above  mediocrity  in  his  school  work. 

W.  H.  Seward  was  considered  "  too  stupid  to  learn." 

Napoleon  graduated  forty-second  in  his  class ;  "  who  were 
the  forty-one  above  him?"  asks  Swift. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
England's  chemists,  was  an  idle  boy  at  school  and  got  low 
marks.  He  was  popular  among  the  students,  however,  be- 
cause he  could  tell  such  remarkable  stories  and  because  in  his 
leisure  time  he  experimented  with  gun  powder,  making,  to 
the  delight  of  his  comrades,  what  he  called  thunder-crackers. 
If  Davy's  lot  had  led  him  into  a  chemical  laboratory  in  one 
of  our  crowded  high-schools,  the  chances  are  that  the  thunder- 
crackers  would  have  met  the  fate  of  Mary's  little  lamb,  and 
been  banished  from  the  schoolroom,  for  they,  like  the  lamb, 
made  the  children  laugh  and  play.  Humphrey  Davy  never 
lost  this  knowledge  of  the  way  to  a  boy's  heart,  however,  for 
in  his  will  he  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  grammar  school  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  with  this  definite  condition,  that 
the  boys  should  have  a  holiday  on  his  birthday. 

Genius  is  not  always  docile  in  youth.  Thomas  Crowell  was 
a  ruffian  when  a  lad ;  Thurlow,  even  at  college,  was  idle  and 
insubordinate ;  Murchison  was  mischievous  and  not  interested 
in  science  till  he  was  thirty-two. 

Henry  Fawcett,  the  wonderful  blind  postmaster  of  England, 
was  not  an  easy  child  to  manage.  His  first  teacher  said  she 
had  never  had  such  a  troublesome  pupil.  Little  Henry  re- 
ported one  day  to  his  mother,  "  Mrs.  Harris  says  if  we  go  on 
we  shall  kill  her ;  and  we  go  on  and  yet  she  does  not  die !  " 
He  loved  fishing  gind  sport — he  would  probably  have  gone  out 
for  track  and  football  if  he  had  been  in  one  of  our  high-schools. 
It  was  not  until  fourteen  that  this  boy  began  to  study. 
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As  Swift  tells  us,  school  work  is  analytic  while  life  is  syn- 
thetic, and  the  narrowness  of  the  school  enclosure  prompts 
many  a  youth  in  the  wayward  age  to  jump  fences  and  seek 
new  and  alluring  pastures.  According  to  school  standards, 
many  were  dull  or  indolent,  but  their  nature  was  too  large 
or  their  ideals  too  high  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  a  man  of  genius  who 
was  in  no  respect  regarded  as  a  gifted  child  was  Linnaeus, 
the  famous  Swedish  botanist.  When  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity he  carried  a  dubiously  worded  testamonium  from  Nils 
Krok,  the  rector  of  the  gymnasium  which  he  attended,  to  the 
effect  that  shrubs  in  a  garden  may  disappoint  the  cares  of  the 
gardener,  but  if  transplanted  into  different  soil  may  prosper ; 
therefore,  the  bearer  was  sent  to  the  university,  where,  per- 
chance, he  might  find  a  more  propitious  climate. 

John  Hunter,  the  great  anatomist,  was  very  dull  and  averse 
to  study.  Webster  at  fourteen  could  not  rise  to  speak  before 
the  school.  Joseph  Banks,  the  great  botanist,  was  idle  and 
had  no  interest  at  thirteen.  When  Edison  was  a  child  he  was 
not  at  all  strong.  For  this  reason  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
school  early,  and  then  he  went  for  only  a  short  time.  He  was 
usually  at  the  foot  of  his  class ;  the  teacher  had  once  spoken 
to  the  inspector  of  the  boy  as  "  addled."  At  this  report  the 
mother  was  indignant,  for  she  had  studied  her  boy  closely 
and  knew  that  he  had  mental  powers  beyond  most  children. 
Accordingly  she  removed  him  from  the  school  and  undertook 
his  training  herself. 

Premier  Clemenceau  was  not  a  good  student ;  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  knew  about  as  much  as  a  boy  of  twelve. 

From  these  examples,  scattered  and  meagre  though  they 
are,  we  know  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  eminent  man  to  be 
considered  dull  in  his  boyhood.  If,  in  our  American  schools, 
today  we  form  special  classes  to  help  the  brilliant  child  con- 
serve his  time,  we  shall,  of  course,  fail  to  include  in  them 
many  future  men  of  genius.  For  in  spite  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  pedagogy  we  have  no  infallible  method  for 
detecting  the  difference  between  precocity  that  means  genius 
and  precocity  that  is  superficial  and  short-lived,  nor  for  recog- 
nizing genius  in  a  child  that  is  backward  and  immature. 

Now  and  then  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  some  little  trav- 
eler, misunderstood  or  undeveloped,  branded  by  the  schools 
a  dullard,  unappreciated  perhaps  by  his  own  mother,  will  pass 
by  our  educational  guide-posts  (maybe  because  he  can't  read 
them),  and  take  his  own  way,  often  a  devious  path,  which 
will  lead  him,  guided  by  instinct,  to  his  mountain-peak  at  last. 
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The  Salvaging  of  Ciinlization.    By  H.  G.  Wells.    New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1921.     199  p. 

Wells,  in  a  very  vivid  and  characteristic  way,  describes  the  indica- 
tions, which  he  thinks  are  many  and  prevailing,  that  the  human  race 
has  reached  the  apex  of  its  development  and  is  declining.  Up  to  the 
great  war  man  has  been  ascending  and  has  been  justified  in  boasting 
of  his  progress.  Now  he  has  crossed  the  Divide  and  is  descending 
toward  barbarism  and  bestialism.  He  can  be  saved,  not  by  eugenics 
but  only  by  a  new  and  higher  education  which  shall  realize  some  of 
Comenius's  ideas  by  being  universal  at  root,  with  variations  for  dif- 
ferent countries.  We  must  have  a  new  Bible,  an  evolution  taking  the 
place  of  Genesis,  and  above  all  a  new  religion.  Man  must  be  made 
over  into  a  social  being;  the  countries  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world, 
must  be  federated  as  the  American  States  were ;  and  the  tendencies 
to  militarism,  which  with  the  means  science  has  put  into  its  hands  is 
so  destructive,  must  be  exactly  reversed. 

Back  to  Methuselah:  A  Metabiological  Pentateuch.    By  Bernard  Shaw. 
New  York,  Brentano's,  1921.    400  p. 

Shaw,  like  Wells,  thinks  mankind  is  doomed  unless  some  way  out 
can  be  found.  His  panacea  is  not  education  but  increased  longevity. 
Mature  men  now  are  really  children ;  the  race  is  not  grown  up.  If  all 
our  affairs  were  rather  suddenly  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  people 
under  twenty  we  should  come  to  grief.  But  that  is  just  what  has 
been  done  in  another  way,  viz.,  the  problems  which  men  have  had  to 
solve,  especially  since  the  war,  are  twice  as  big  and  difficult,  so  that 
they  are  no  more  grown  up  to  them  than  men  of  twenty  would  have 
been  before.  In  a  word,  man  must  develop  the  power  of  living  several 
hundred  years  and  he  can  do  it  by  exactly  the  same  methods  as  those 
used  in  cultivating  muscle,  riding  a  wheel,  swimming,  or  acquiring  any 
other  kind  of  skill.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  he  should  want 
intensely  to  live  longer.  All  this  is  in  his  Preface,  while  the  drama 
tells  us  just  how  the  rule  of  this  new  type  of  superman  came  into  the 
world  and  how  it  worked.  The  only  real  education  is  in  transmitting 
knowledge  from  age  to  youth.  Experience  has  taught  man  all  he 
knows,  and  progress  consists  in  imparting  it  to  others  so  that  they 
can  short-circuit  the  process  by  which  it  was  acquired. 

Sex  for  Parents  and  Teachers.    By  W.  L.  Stowell.    With  an  intro- 
duction by  G.  Stanley  Hall.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1921.    204  p. 

This  book,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  note,  is  the  best  of 
all  the  many  books  intended  to  introduce  young  people  to  the  subject 
of  sex.  The  author  is  mature,  experienced,  sound,  is  no  faddist,  and 
while  he  believes  in  plain  speech  and  ocular  envisagement  of  all  that 
it  is  necessary  to  know,  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  that  can  really 
offend.  His  illustrations  are  new  and  not  of  the  hackneyed  type  that 
we  nearly  always  find  in  such  works.  Indeed,  he  has  given  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  to  his  twenty-six  carefully  chosen  plates. 
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Human  Geography.    Book  I :  Peoples  and  Countries.     By  J.  Russell 
Smith.    Phil.,  Winston,  1921.    369  p. 

This  work  begins  with  a  study  of  men  and  trade  as  illustrated 
in  its  simple  form  among  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  the  great  North- 
west. Then  comes  the  study  of  the  earth  and  maps,  the  different 
sections  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America;  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  country  by  country.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  more  than  500 
well-chosen  cuts  so  that  as  a  picture  book  alone  its  merits  would  rank 
high  as  visualizing  typical  forms  of  life  all  over  the  world. 

Here  and  Now  Stor\  Book.    By  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell.    New  York, 
Button,  1921.    360  p. 

The  clever  author  of  this  book  encouraged  children  from  sub- 
kindergarten  age  up  to  seven  or  eight  to  develop  stories,  aided  a  little 
by  others  and  sometimes  by  the  teacher.  The  book  contains  a  large 
number  of  these  stories.  There  are  many  illustrations  and  a  good  many 
poems.  The  author's  notion  is  that  children  work  best  with  things 
with  which  they  are  familiar  and  not  with  things  that  are  remote  or 
unknown,  which  latter  is  generally  given  them  in  school.  The  school 
trains  chiefly  the  receptive  faculties  and  those  that  are  to  be  active 
in  practical  life  later,  neglecting  most  that  is  artistic  or  creative. 
Mrs.  Mitchell  insists  that  not  only  individuals  but  groups  can  write 
stories  and  poems  and  illustrate  them  by  their  own  drawings.  Some 
two-score  of  these  crude  but  spontaneous  creations  in  the  field  of 
language  composition  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  interesting  book. 

Outline   of   Abnormal  Psychology.     By    J.    W.    Bridges.     Columbus, 
Adams,  1921.    226  p.  (2d.  ed.  rev.) 

This  outline  presents  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  abnormal  mental 
phenomena,  shows  how  these  phenomena  are  grouped  into  the  syn- 
dromes manifested  in  the  various  psychoses  and  neuroses,  and  sum- 
marizes briefly  the  most  important  etiological  facts  and  explanatory 
theories  of  the  mental  anomalies  and  diseases.  Under  the  neuroses 
he  gives  a  very  brief  characterization  of  Freud,  Adler,  Jung,  Sidis, 
Kraepelin,  and  others. 

What  Japan  Wants.    By  Yoshi  S.  Kuno.    New  York,  Crowell,  1921. 
154  p. 

The  author,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  University  of  California,  tells 
us  in  seven  successive  chapters  what  Japan  wants  in  America,  on  the 
Pacific,  in  China,  Korea,  Siberia,  at  home,  and  what  Japan  and  other 
nations  should  do.  While  the  book  makes  no  claim  to  be  authoritative 
or  representative  of  the  government  views,  we  are  assured  that  it 
represents  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  Japan.  It  should,  therefore, 
interest  every  patriotic  American.  Fortunately,  the  author  has  con- 
densed his  views  into  a  very  modest  space  and  the  type  is  so  good  that 
it  makes  for  easy  reading. 

A  Christian's  Appreciation  of  Other  Faiths.  ■  By  Gilbert  Reid.    Chicago, 
Open  Court,  1921.    305  p. 

This  volume  is  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  China  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  The  author  tells  us  in  successive  lectures  of 
a  Christian's  appreciation  of  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism,  Islam, 
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Judaism,  a  Protestant's  appreciation  of  Rome,  the  Trinitarian's  ap- 
preciation of  the  Unitarians,  the  appreciation  of  Christ  by  skepticism, 
the  concord  among  religions  and  unity  of  the  truth,  and  the  bearings 
of  this  appreciative  attitude  on  missions. 

The  Control  of  Parenthood.  Ed.  by  James  Marchant.  London, 
Putnam,  1920.  203  p. 
Now  that  the  world  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  responsibilities 
of  parenthood,  realizing  that  marriage  should  be  the  outcome  of  pure 
love,  that  nature  indicates  early  marriage  although  modern  western 
society  has  drifted  far  from  these  norms,  with  consequent  great 
sexual  distress,  the  problem  is  to  teach  the  subject  to  the  young,  to 
make  wedded  life  richer,  children  better,  to  learn  what  is  the  duty  of 
the  state,  etc.  Nine  prominent  Englishmen  and  -women  from  various 
walks  of  life,  beginning  with  Prof.  Thomson,  the  well-known  biologist, 
and  ending  with  Marie  Stopes,  all  introduced  by  the  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham, contribute  here,  and  their  work  is  grouped  under  the  cap- 
tions of  biological,  economic,  social,  religious,  and  imperial  and  racial 
aspects. 

The  Psychology  of  Learning.  An  Advance  Text  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology. By  William  Henry  Pyle.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and 
York,  1921.    308  p. 

In  this  book  the  author  tells  us  he  has  "tried  to  state  everything 
that  is  known  about  learning,"  including  all  the  experimental  work 
that  throws  any  light  on  the  subject.  In  the  light  of  this  he  tries  to 
give  an  impartial  verdict  on  educational  psychology.  In  successive 
chapters  he  discusses  the  nature  of  learning,  the  learning  curve, 
economical  learning  with  its  special  and  general  factors,  ideational 
learning,  the  retention  of  experience,  the  learning  capacity,  its  measure- 
ments and  differences,  transference  and  interference,  fatigue,  and 
inborn  nature  in  relation  to  learning. 

Teaching  the  New  Geography.  A  Manual  for  Use  with  the  Frye- 
Atwood  Geographical  Series.  By  W.  W.  Atwood  and  Helen  G. 
Thomas.     Boston,  Ginn,  1921.    203  p. 

"  This  manual  has  been  prepared  as  a  direct  help  to  teachers  of 
geography  in  elementary  schools.  The  educational  ideals  that  have 
gniided  the  authors  are  outlined ;  the  plan  of  the  two-book  series  is 
presented,  the  regional  treatment  of  geography  for  the  last  two 
years  of  study  is  explained,  the  project  and  problem  methods  of  work 
are  fully  illustrated ;  several  problems  are  worked  out  in  detail ;  and 
numerous  projects  are  suggested.  The  new  and  progressive  system  of 
maps  in  Book  Two  is  described  and  the  plan  for  picture  studies  is 
explained,"  etc. 

The  Contents  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Haven  McClure.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1921.    218  p. 

This  book  is  the  crystallization  of  a  number  of  years'  classroom  ex- 
perience in  teaching  the  New  Testament  as  an  elective  English  course 
in  a  public  high  school  of  over  five  hundred  students.  The  author  has 
tried  to  present  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  world's  greatest  Bible 
scholars.  To  our  mind  he  falls  very  far  below  his  claims  and  much 
farther  below  what  could  and  should  be  done  in  this  field.    He  has 
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given  us  a  somewhat  new  kind  of  Sunday  school  book,  and  his  infor- 
mation about  Palestine  and  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  day  and  the  origin  and 
content  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  etc.,  is  doubtless  good  enough. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  writer  who  offers  a  course  in  this  field 
which  leaves  one,  at  the  end  of  it,  unaware  of  what  the  higher  criticism 
means,  and  with  almost  no  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  the  great  con- 
troversy that  has  changed  the  New  Testament  text  from  dogma  to 
literature.  To  raise  and  face  this  question  boldly  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  intellectual  stimuli  that  can  possibly  be  offered  to  young 
people.  The  first  insights  into  what  evolution  is  and  means  are  not 
a  more  potent  agent  in  making  mind  and  culture.  But  this  author  has 
absolutely  no  glimpse  of  insight  into  all  this  and  the  results  of  his 
course  would  probably  make  the  mind  still  more  impervious  to  new 
ideas  in  this  field. 

State  Maintenance   for    Teachers   in    Training.     By   W.    S.    Hertzog. 
Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1921.     144  p. 

This  work  treats  of  the  prospective  teacher  and  the  state  conditions 
that  make  a  profession  attractive,  teacher-training  as  a  state  function, 
methods  by  which  the  state  may  provide  trained  teachers,  conditions 
that  justify  additional  aid  for  prospective  teachers,  the  plans  for 
recruiting  the  profession  through  financial  assistance  in  different 
countries,  methods  of  recruiting  other  professions,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  subsidies  for  teacher  training  as  an  element  in 
recruiting  the  profession,  and  what  a  state  subsidy  bill  should  be 
and  do. 

Le  Developpement  Physique  de  L'  Ecolier  Cubain.    By  Georges  Rouma. 
Bruxelles,  1921.     154  p. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  special 
studies  in  pedagogic  anthropometry.  It  gives  us  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  accurate  and  reliable  picture  of  the  physical  development  of 
Cuban  pupils — white,  black,  and  mulatto.  The  author's  brief  review 
of  similar  studies  and  his  bibliography  show  that  he  is  abreast  of  the 
latest  work  done  here.  Nearly  half  this  work  in  bulk  consists  of  17 
infolded  sheets  of  tables  showing  his  results. 

An  Outline  of  Physical  Education.    By  Ernst  Hermann.    Cambridge, 
University  Press,  1917.     132  p. 

The  author  has  given  us  here  a  remarkably  well-digested  scheme  for 
physical  training  from  the  beginning  of  the  public  school  course 
through  the  high-school.  The  writer  of  this  review  knows  of  nothing 
so  full,  all-sided,  and  complete  as  this  syllabus  except  the  remarkable 
work  of  Qark  Hethering^ton. 

Archiv  fiir  Religionspsychologie  II/III.    Ed.  by  W.  Stahlin.    Tiibin- 
gen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1921.    309  p. 

It  should  interest  all  teachers  to  know  that  Germany  has  a  society 
for  the  study  of  religious  psychology  which  is  well  organized,  has  pro- 
grams, prints  proceedings,  and  that  there  is  now  a  very  valuable  body 
of  recent  literature  by  those  on  its  editorial  board.  Besides  printing 
original  articles  the  Archiv  undertakes  to  give  digests  of  all  the  im- 
portant literature  in  this  field. 
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Self-Development:  A  Handbook  for  the  Ambitious.  By  H.  Adding- 
TON  Bruce.    N.  Y.,  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1921.    332  p. 

The  author  wishes  to  help  his  readers  gain  the  higher  prosperity 
which  is  only  too  little  sought.  In  successive  chapters  he  tells  us  we 
must  organize  life,  believe  in  self,  get  interested,  cultivate  imagination, 
nourish  the  soul,  train  the  memory  and  also  the  "  forgettery ;  "  grow 
in  initiative,  poise,  and  personality;  get  the  joy  habit,  acquire  self- 
control,  study  manners,  profit  by  defeat,  learn  to  face  the  unpleasant, 
etc.  We  are  also  told  how  reading  helps,  how  to  talk  well,  and  how 
ideas  come.  The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  be  erudite  or  technical 
but  has  written  here  the  kind  of  book  that  young  people  want  and 
ought  to  read. 

The  High  Schools  of  New  York  City.  A  Handbook  of  Procedure  and 
Personnel.  By  C.  R.  Jeffords  and  C.  F.  Walker.  N.  Y.,  High 
School  Teachers'  Ass'n,  1921.    223  p. 

This  work  gives  an  outline  of  the  New  York  system  and  then  de- 
scribes in  successive  chapters  the  origin  and  development  of  the  high 
schools,  what  they  teach,  the  present  trend  of  high  school  teaching, 
appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers,  salaries,  the  retirement  sys- 
tem, and  other  teachers'  organizations.  Very  striking  curves  are 
charted  showing  (1)  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  (2)  the  normal 
salary  increases,  and  (3)  the  actual  depreciation  in  value  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

The  Value  of  School  Supervision.  By  Marvin  S.  Pittman.  Balti- 
more, Warwick  and  York,  1921.     129  p. 

The  writer  treats  in  successive  chapters  of  the  problem  determining 
conditions  of  the  experiment,  the  equivalence  of  groups,  the  zone  plan, 
community  activities  of  the  supervisor,  and  statistical  data  of  the 
experiment  in  various  grades  and  branches. 

Allgemeine  Psychopathologie  filr  Studierende,  Arzte,  und  Psychologen. 
By  Karl  Jaspers.    Berlin,  Springer,  1920.    416  p.     (2d  ed.  rev.) 

Chapter  I  of  this  book  treats  of  the  subjective  phenomena  of  the 
morbid  psychic  life;  II,  objective  symptoms  of  the  psychic  life;  III, 
theories;  IV,  intelligence  and  personality;  V,  synthesis  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena ;  VI,  sociological  relations  of  abnormal  psychic  life. 

The  National  Intelligence  Tests.  By  Guy  M.  Whipple.  (Repr.  fr. 
Jour.  Ed.  Res.,  vol.  IV,  June,  1921.) 

State  Laws  Relating  to  Education.  Enacted  in  1918  and  1919.  Comp. 
by  William  R.  Hood.    Wash.,  Bur.  of  Ed.,  1921.    231  p. 

A  Program  for  Health  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  By  J. 
Mace  Andress  and  Mabel  C.  Bragg.  (Health  Ed.  Bull.  No.  10.) 
Wash.,  Bur.  of  Ed.,  1921.     107  p. 
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